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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respoasibility.  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
ne»v'S  of  importance. 
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DH . aABDIl^IE ' S       A  favorable  report  on  the  nomination  of  '.Villiam  M.  Jardine,  of  Kansa 
NOl/JiTATlON    to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  agricultural 
committee  yesterday,  and  Chairman  Korris  said  he  anticipated  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.     (Press,  Feb.  18.) 


NATIONAL  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  yesterday  favorably  reported  a 

FOREST  LEG-  bill  for  reforestation  of  denuded  areas  and  the  extension  of  national 
ISLATIOIT       forests.  (Press,  Feb,  18.) 


FE3TILI2FP.  Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  announced  yesterday  that  before 

LEGISLATION  the  end  of  the  session  he  would  bring  up  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Goverr.- 
ment  to  purchase  fertilizer  ingredients  abroad  and  sell  them  to  farmers 
at  cost,  to  relieve  them  from  the  "tribute  exacted  by  the  fertilizer 
trast."  (Press,  Feb.  18,) 


POWEP  CON-  Although  approximately  sixteen  billion  horsepower  hours  of  power 

FEEENCS       were  utilized  on  farms  in  the  United  States  last  ye ax,  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  nearly  half  a  billion  human  beings,  less  than  ten  million  agri-- 
cultural  workers,  aided  Idv-  this  power,  accomplished  the  same  amount  of 
work,  D.  C.  Kingman,  Department  of  Agriculture  expert,  yesterday  told  the  conference 
on  effects  of  motor  and  electtic  power  on  farmers.    The  conference,  called  this  week 
in  T/ashington,  by  the  Farmers  National  Council,  also  was  addressed  by  Secretary  Gore, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  L.  C.  C-ray, 
Economist  in  Charge,  Division  of  Land  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Judson  King,  director  of  the  National  Popular  Government  League.  (Press,  Feb.  18.) 


COTTON  OIL  A  Ealeigh,  N,C,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  18  states  that 

LAWS         Governor  Angus  McLean  February  17  asked  governors  of  ten  Southern  States 
and  members  of  the  North  Carolina  congressional  delegation  to  make  an 
effort  to  keep  certain  noncotton  producing  States  from  passing  discrim- 
inatory cotton  legislation  now  before  their  Sta.te  assemblies.     Gov.  McLean  in  his 
message  said  that  it  had  been  called  to  his  attention  that  legislatures  of  Wisconsin, 
California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Utah  now  had  m.eas« 
ures  pending  which  would  "practically  deny  the  sale  of  cotton  oil  products  in  those 
States," 


WHEAT  IN  An  OSlahoma  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  16  states  that 

OKLAHOrrA.       virtually  a  100  per  cent  clean-up  of  wheat  remnant  in  farm  storage  by 

members  of  the  Oklahoma  TTheat  Growers »  Association,  by  delivery  to  a^n"^^ 
of  the  association,  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  days.     The  percent  ■ 

age  of  membership  losses  from  the  growers'  association  in  1924  was  low.     In  the  ter- 

tory  covered  90  per  cent  of  growers  belong  to  the  association. 
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Section  ,? 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Conmercial  V/est  for  February  14  says:  "An  agri- 

Production    cultural  program  is  being  ?7orked  out  by  the  administration  at  Washington, 

1  through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hoover  and  with  the  approval  of 
President  Coolidge,  to  try  to  stabilize  the  business  of  farming.    This  is 
certainly  a  most  commendable  undertaking,  even  though  it  is  discovered 
that  very  little  can  be  accomplished  by  governmental  action.    The  ?Ioover 
idea  appears  to  be  to  make  this  country  self-sustaining  in  production  and 
consumption  of  food  and  clothing;  to  raise  no  more  farm  products  than  we 
need,  which  means,  of  course,  that  we  will  have  none  for  export;  and  to 
raise  all  the  agricultural  products  which  we  now  import ... .Mr .  Hoover  ad- 
vances his  plan  as  a  long-view  national  policy  regarding  agriculture  and 

'  thinks  it  is  based  on  sound  economics.    No  doubt  many  economists  will 

take  issue  with  Mr.  Hoo\^er  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  and  will  be  able  to  point  out  dis- 
advantages and  possible  disastrous  consequences  if  it  could  be  accomr;  . 
plished.    They  may  hold  that  undoubtedly  a  better  balanced  condition  of 
agric\xlture  is  highly  desirable,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt 
such  extreme  measures  to  get  the  results.    It  seems  rather  late  in  the 
game,  now  that  international  trade  has  developed  to  such  vast  proportions - 
extending  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world — to  undertake  plans 
which  will  eliminate  a  large  portion  of  foreign  commerce.    Many  students 
of  economics  will  probably  agree  with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  decla.ra- 
tion  made  when  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world  was  in  its  infajicy.  This 
xvise  old  philosopher  remarked  tha.t  some  day  perhaps  mankind  would  be  wise 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  her  currents  of  trade  or  try  to  direct  the 
course  of  commerce  either  by  laws  or  Government  regulations,  but  would 
leave  such  things  to  be  determined  by  economic  forces.    No  doubt  it  would 
be  better  for  agriculture,  and  for  industrial  business  as  well,  if  some 
means  could  be  fcn;iid  to  avoid  the  extremes  and  keep  the  volume  of  business 
and  the  percentage  of  profits  more  constant  and  less  liable  to  booms  add 
depressions  which  have  marked  so  many  different  periods  in  our  history. 
Hecently  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  with  this  idea  in 
mind,  recommended  that  wheat  farmers  avoid  increasing  the  wheat  acreage 
this  year  and  thereby  keep  the  possible  surplus  of  wheat  down  to  a  reason- 
able amount,  so  that  good  prices  would  obtain  throughout  the  year  for 
this  farm  product .    Winter  wheat  acreage  of  this  country  was  increased 
last  fall  by  two  and  a  half  million  acres,  but  that  may  be  offset  if 
winter  killing  of  the  crop  becomes  mach  of  a  factor.     If  the  spring  wheat 
farmers  in  this  country  and  Canada  can  be  persuaded  to  hold  down  on  acre- 
age this  season,  wheat  prices  imy  average  high  enough  to  make  a  profita- 
ble crop,  as  wheat  acreage  in  Surope  is  reported  at  about  the  same  as  in 
1924." 

2  The  Milwauliee  Journal  for  February  15  says:  "President  Coolidge»s 
farm  policy,  we  are  told,  contemplates  reducing  and  adjusting  production 
in  this  country  so  that  we  shall  have  no  foodstuffs  to  export;  and  this 
idea  was  included  in  the  recominendations  of  the  President's  farm  commis- 
sion.    If  our  farmers  grew  no  more  annually  than  is  consumed,  a  tariff 
wall  on  foods  ^ould  be  built  around  us,  and  food  prices  like  tariff  pro- 
tected factory  products  would  be  all  the  traffic  would  bear.    But  the 
plan  is  not  only  unsou.nd  ethically  and  economically,  it  is  unworkable. 
If  so  minded,  we  may  pass  over  the  question  of  ethics  involved  in  having 
a  Nation  blessed  03^  Providence  refuse  bread  to  an  impoverished  world,  and 
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go  straight  to  the  economics  of  the  proposal.    Mr.  Coolidge,  it  is  ex- 
plained, thinks  our  farmers  can  grow  more  of  the  foodstuffs  that  we  now 
import.    We  don't  believe,  however,  that  any  amo-'ont  of  tariff  will  grow 
coffee  and  bananas  in  sufficient  qaantities  in  this  co^jjitry.    And  our  in?- 
ports  are  largely  from  plants  not  adapted  to  our  soil.    T-'e  mi-^ht  ;?^row 
them  under  glass,  but  a.  lot  of  folks  would  have  to  get  along  without 
coffee.    Here,  in  Wisconsin,  we  have  a  little  problem  in  peas  for 
Mr.  Coolidge.    Packers  express  fear  of  overproduction.    This  is  through  n 
mistake  of  our  farmers.    The  tremendous  surplus  of  1924  was  due  not  to  in 
creased  acreage  but  to  extraordinarily  large  yields  because  of  the  weathe.. 
If  the  several  million  farmers  of  this  country  could  be  induced  to  let  a 
G-overnment  bureau  tell  them  how  mach  seed  to  sow — a  most  unlikely  thing— 
the  weather  would  still  need  to  be  controlled.    And  sun  nor  rain  heeds 
administrations  in  T?ashington.    There  would  be  more  merit  in  a  proposal 
that  a  law  be  passed  requiring  every  housewife  to  waste  a  loaf  of  bread 
a  day  and  to  let  the  children  have  potatoes  to  throw  at  the  neighborhood 
dogs . " 

Dairymen's  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  17  states  that  the 

^•eagae  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association, Inc . ,  have  announced  the  pur- 

growth  chase  of  the  country  properties  of  the  Keystone  Dairy  Company,  of  Hoboken, 

N.J.    Transfer  of  the  properties,  which  are  located  in  liew  York,  Nev; 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  was  made  February  15.    The  -oroperties  purchased 
consist  of  eight  fluid  shipping  plants.    Five  of  them  are  located  in 
New  York,  at  *:Vest  Tfinfield,  Skinners  Falls,  West  Candor,  ITeelytown  and 
.   South  Craridby.    Two  of  the  plaa  ts  are  in  New  Jersey,  at  T^oodruff  G-ap  and 
Blairstown.    The  eighth  plant  is  at  Somerville,  Pa. 

Tlorida  Hubber  A  Tallahassee,  Fla. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 
Irove  Planned  E.        Liebold,  secretary  to  Henry  Ford,  February  16  conferred  with 

Governor  Martin  regarding  the  planting  of  rubber  trees  in  the  Everglades 
section.    Mr.  Ford  desires  to  go  ahead  with  the  promotion  of  the  industry 
on  a  8,00C~acre  tract  he  owns  in  Lee  and  Hendry  Counties,  Mr.  Leibold  told 
the  Governor  but  desired  information  regarding  the  prospects  of  draining 
.   the  land  and  putting  it  in  the  best  condition. 

-Market  ana  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  February  11  says:  "If  the  6  million 

Prices       and  more  farm.ers  of  the  United  States  knew  as  definitely  what  the  outcome 
of  their  plantings  each  year  would  be  as  does  the  clothing  manufacturer 
when  he  cuts  up  a  bolt  of  cloth  the  problem  of  adjusting  production  to 
consumptive  needs  would  be  enormously  sim-plified.    The  farmer  then  would 
be  rid  of  one  uncertainty,  at  least,  the  vol^juae  of  supply,  and  would  have 
only  to  guess  at  the  demand.     In  laying  out  his  production  campaign  now 
he  has  to  guess  at  both,  and  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  either  may  be 
disastrous.    T7e  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  even  remotely  at  the  extent 
of  the  harvest  very  far  in  advance  of  the  ripening  of  our  crops.    That  is 
too  late  to  alter  production.    Either  we  must  be  satisfied  to  let  prices 
fluctuate  7/idely  -^vith  the  seasons  or  set  abaat  in  some  way  to  control  the 
flow  of  our  products  to  market,  holding  back  ^en  there  is  more  than  can 
be  used -at  a  reasonable  price  and  letting  the  excess  be  disposed  of  abroad 
or  absorbed  in  reducing  plantings  the  next  seasonl ...  There  can  be  but  one 
explanation  for  this  difference  in  the  stability  of  our  prices.    In  the 
one  case,  production  is  balanced  evenly  with  consumption,  and  in  the  other 
it  is  not  and  probably  can  not  be  so  balanced.     In  the  case  of  manufactured 
materials  there  is  orderly  selling  and  the  withholding  of  commodities  from 
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Negro  Immi- 
grants 

Pineapples 
Honolulu 


the  ms.rket  when  prices  are  falling,  and  in  the  case  of  farm  products  theif 
is  unorderly  selling  and  the  dumping  of  the  product  regardless  of  the 
price  and  deiLand. . .  .'.Thile  no  feasible  T/ay  has  yet  oeen  devised  for  sta- 
bilizing agricultural  prices,  yet  UT)on  the  success  of  this  undertaking 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  depends.     Clearly  unless 
we  set  out  to  do  that  thing  we  sha.ll  never  accomplish  it.    That  it  is 
difficult  goes  without  saying;  otherwise  it  770uld  have  heen  done  a  long 
time  ago.    Until  this  time  the  farmer  ha.s  "been  thiroking  around  this 
problem  and  not  straight  into  it.    Tnile  continuing  to  pioduce  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  he  must  concentrate  his  mind  on  the.  Lieai:3  of 
stabilizing  the  price  of  his  products  on  a  level  with  other  American 
prices." 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigratioi. 
for  the  year  1924,  recently  issued,  showed  that  12,243  negroes  entered 
the  United  States  last  year.    Only  1,449  negro  aliens  and  93  naturalized 
negro  citizens  left  the  country.    Among  those  who  entered  were  523 
carpenters;  507  clerks  and  accountants;  439  dressmaiiers;  815  seamstresses 
609  frrm  laborers;  59  engineers;  20  musicians  and  116  teachers.  (Press, 
Pec.  15.) 

in  A  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  15  states  that  records  of  pro- 

duction in  both  quality  and  quantity  were  established  by  the  pineapple 
industry/  of  Hawaii  during  1924,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  which  showed  a  total  produc- 
tion of  6,825,904    eases.    This  yield  exceeded  by  338,922  cases  the  out- 
put of  1920,  the  previous  high  record  year,  and  was  930,157  cases  more 
than  the  1925  production. 


Power  Dis- 
cussion 


t-* 


According  to  the  press  of  February  16,  officials  of  farm  organiza- 
ions  from  many  States,  as  well  as  representatives  of  national  farm  or- 
ganizations, will  attend  the  conference  on  the  effect  of  motor  and 
electric  power  on  farming,  farmers  and  wage  earners,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington this  week. 


Taeet  Market- 


The  k.'all  Street  Journal  for  Pebrciarv  16  says:  "A  royal  commission 


mg 


sitting  in  England  at  present  to  investigate  food  prices  has  brought  out 
some  interesting  evidence.    The  good  sense  of  the  commission  is  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  that  its  charman  is  Sir  Auckland  Ged.de s,  an  English 
statesman  favorably  laiown  to  the  American  public.    An  important  part  of 
its  investigation  has  been  devoted  to  wheat,  speculative  -'heat  markets, 
the  elimination  of  middlemen  and  the  general  influence  of  a  world  market 
on  the  price  of  bread.    Sir  :?illiam  ITicholls,  the  managing  director  of 
one  of  the  largest  mailing  companies  in  the  British  Islands  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority,  while  admitting  some  stabilizing  influence  for  the 
whea.t  selling  pools  formed  in  Australia  and  Canada  under  official  patron- 
age, pointed  out  the  weakness  of  anything  like  3-overnment  control.  He 
said  that  the  success  of  such  pools  depended  largely  upon  the  intelligenc 
and  market  .judgment  of  the  indivic^aals  actually  conducting  them,  and  tha* 
in  this  respect  the  well-inf orm.ed  private  operator  would  always  be  at  an 
advantage  over  the  Government  of i icial . . . . If  we  had  a  government  bureau 
handling  the  entire  wheat  product  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  United  States 
there  would  still  be  a  fatal  defect.     Even  where  profits  were  made  they 
would  not  be  so  considerable  as  those  resulting  from  private  cooperation, 
while  the  losses  in  attempting  to  fi::^  prices  on  control  of  the  Am.erican 
wheat  supply  alone,  without  respect  for  that  of  Russia  or  that  of  the 
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So-athern  Hemisphere,  might  well  "be  appalling.     Of  co-arse,  raach  can  "be  doi 
under  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Great  War  T/hen  the  allied 
2;overnments  were,  in  effect,  all  in  the  same  pool  and  reall^^  controlled 
the  vrorld's  supply.    IJothing  like  that  is  possible,  still  less  desirable, 
in  times  of  peace.     The  G-overnment  "bureau  pool  is  not  only  at  the  ne  rcy. 
of  "better  inf  oriE  d  outsiders.     It  is  liable  to  he  hurt  hy  the  mistakes  of 
those  outsiders.    The  Soviet  Government,  for  instance,  using  any  desper- 
ate expedient  to  raise  the  wind,  sold  the  food  and  seed  supply  of  its  own 
people,  only  to  turn  round  later,  in  the  face  of  famine,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  150,000  tons  in  the  English  market.     It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
the  royal  commission  e:?vonerated  that  "bugbear  of  our  politicians,  the 
Chicago  speculator.     The  criminal  bungling  of  the  Soviet  Goverrjnent  made 
any  influence  of  that  kind  the  merest  foam  on  a  wave  too  vast  for  individ-r 
ual  control." 

Women  farmers  An  editorial  in  Tne  New  York  Times  for  February  15  says:  "Those 

steeped  in  old-style  Yaxikee  dista-fete  for  the  bfsnded  backs  of  European 
peasant  women  may  be  surprised  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Informa.tion  that  over  a  million  women  in  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  farm  work.    More  than  200.000  of  them  run  farms  of  their  own. 
Yet  twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  farmerettes  in  their  own  right  was 
Just  about  as  high,  the  proportion  being  then  actually  higher .The  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Employment  speaks  of  women's  'too  fre- 
ouent  temporary  attitude  toward  business,*    Women's  aversion  to  settling 
definitely  down  to  a  lifetime  of  single  blessedness  may  explain  their 
failure  to  seize  more  eagerly  rural  opportunities.     If  great  numbers  of 
them  really  wished  self-dependence,  the  chances  that  the  soil  offers  to 
persons  of  intelligence,  training  and  capital  would  not  fail  to  attract 
them.    Women  have  in  one  respect  the  advantage  of  m.en  on  the  farm.  The 
man  farmer  is  wont  to  consider  himself  heavily  handicapped  if  he  has  to 
tend  house  for  himself.    He  lacks  talent  or  inclination  for  cooking  and 
needlework.    His  sister  is  competent  in  these  accomplish-ments ,  and  under 
"modern  conditions  can  manage  some  types  of  farm  work  &bout  as  well  as  he. 
There  are  signs  that  women  may  change  their  minds  on  this  subject.  Among 
growers  of  flowers,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  wom.en  is  fully  one  in 
nine,    Elower  culture  is  a  highly  specialized  and  modified  form  of  farm:- 
ing,  yet  it  is  agriculture.    Vegetable  gardening  and  fr^ait  growing  are 
likewise  modified  forms  of  farming.    They  count  among  those  practicing 
themi  bet?^een  5  and  6  per  cent  of  women,  a  distinctly  higher  proportion 
than  farming  as  a  whole.    As  time  goes  on,  it  may  happen  th-at  women,  from 
these  beginnings,  will  venture  m.ore  boldly  and  generally  into  farm  pur- 
suit 3  . " 

Section  3 

department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Heliable  poultry  Journal  for  February  says:  "The 

recent  removal  of  dairy  interests  from  a  place  in  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Indus trjr,  and  the  establishjnent  of  a  separate  Dairy  Bureau, 
inevitably  suggests  like  actions  as  regards  Eederal  interest  in  poultry 
matters.    All  the  special  reasons  for  a  separate  dairy  bureau  apply  to  a 
separate  poultry  bureau,  and  before  them  comes  the  greater  general  reason 
that  poultry  is  a  different  class  of  livestock,  of  too  much  i-mport.?nce  to 
be  treated  as  a  minor  branch  of  'animal  industry.'    Indeed  if  poultry  is 
"  to  be  combined  with  any  feature  of  animal  industry,  its  appropriate  place 
is  with  dairy  cattle.    Hence  the  separation  of  dairy  interests  from  other 
farm  stock  interests  in  the  United  States  Department  of  A-griculture  has 
created  a  situation  which  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  separate 
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poultry  iDureau  A  separate  poultry  bureau,  properly  organized  and  ef- 
ficiently manned,  would — subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — have  highest  authority'  in  all  mtters  affecting  producers' 
poultry  interests.    Quarantines  and  embargoes  on  account  of  other  live- 
stock should  not  apply  to  poultry  ?7ithout  the  approval  of  such  a  poultry 
bureau^     Local  embargoes  agair^  t  -poultry  from  other  States  should  be  in^ 
valid  77ithout  the  approval  of  the  Federal  poultr^^  bureau.    The  poultry 
bureau  should  be  divested  of  all  functions  which  duplicate  the  work  of 
State  institutions,  and  be  devoted  entirely  to  matters  of  a  national 
character— including  all  interstate  matters  affecting  poultry  interests. 

I In  tHis  field  there  is  enough  to  keep  a  Federal  bureau  busy,  and  the  work 
in  this  field  is  service  which  will  never  be  performed  through  any  other 
department  or  agency." 
Section  4 
J/ASKST  QUGTATIONS 

?arm  Products  Feb.  17:     Sacked  Hound  X^ite  potatoes  from  Nev;  York  sold  at 

$1.25  to  $1,45  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  95y^  to  $1.10  f  .o.b. 
Rochester.    Tesas  domestic  flat  type  cabbage  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
barrel  crate.    ITew  York  yellow  onions  mostly  $2»75  to  $3-. 00  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consi^jQing  centers;  shippers  asking  $2.75  to  $2«85  f  .o.b. 
Eochester.    Florida  fancy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning,  original  pack  most- 
ly $4  to  $5.50  per  six-basket  carrier.    New  York  apples,  Baldwins  and 
Hhode  Island  G-reenings  ranged  $6  to  $7.00  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets. 
Florida  Missionary  strawberrie"s  in  32-qt.  crates  and  pony  refrigerators 
35^  to  45^  quart  basis  in  eastern  markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.30  for  the  top;  bulk  of  sales 
$10.80  to  $11.30;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $11.75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3,75  to  $10.50  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $10.50  to  $14.50;  fat  lambs  $15*25  to  $17.85;- 
feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $17.60  and  yearlings  $13  to  $15. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  17:    Ko.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1,75  to  $2.07.    ITo.2  red  winter  St.  Loijiis  $1.98;  Kansas  City  $1.90. 
No.l  hard  winter  wheat  St.,  Louis  $1.82;  lJo.2  hard  winter  wheat  Kansas 
City  $1.71  to  $1.84;.  IJo. 4  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.72.    iJo.3  m.ixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.14  l/2.  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.22  1/2  to  $1.24;  Kansas 
City  $1.15  to  $1,14.    lTo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.16  to  $1.18  l/2; 
Minneapolis  $1.14  to  $1.16;  St.  Louis  $1.17.    IIo. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.12  to  $1.14.    No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.13  to  $1,14.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago"  48  l/2  to  51  3/4/;  Minneapolis  47  3/8/^;  St.  Louis  54  to 
55p.  No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  52/^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  spot  markets  up  24  points, 
closing  at  24.53/5  per  lb.    Hew  York  Ilarch  future  contracts  up  28  points, 
closing  at  24.4S/4.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  ,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Feb.  17,.     Feb.  16,    Feb. 16,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials'  118.48         117.96  98.06 

20  P. B. stocks  98.33  97.83  81.00 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  18.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reHect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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JARDIIIE  NCMI-  The  Senate  February  18  confirmed  the  nomination  of  William  M. 

>JATIOH  Jardnne,  of  IC?aisas,  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Dr.  Jardine,  "nIcio  is 

?IEL'iED  BY      president  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  college,  will  take  office  March  4, 
SENATE       si^cceeding  Howard  M.  Gore,  who  on  that  day  will  become  G-overnor  of  West 
Virginia.    Bo  opposition  developed  to  Dr.  Jardine 's  appointment  and  it 
was  approved  without  debate  or  a  record  vote.  (Press,  Feb»  19.) 


AGHICULTUBAL  ChairTiA?n  Norris,  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  February  18 

HEARING-S    told  the  Senate  that  further  extended  hearings  may  be  necessary  by  tha.t 
committee  because  of  the  ^avalanche  of  protests'*  aga.inst  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  agricultural  commission  on  farm  relief,  (press, 
Feb. 19.) 


COTTON  OIL  Senator  Overman  February  13  called  upon  senators  to  urge  their 

PHODUGTS       legislatures  to  drop  bills  now  iDending  designed  to  place  certain  taxes 
BILLS         on  cotton  oil  products,  and  warned  that  if  such  "intolerable"  proposals 
are  sanctioned  cotton-producing  States  might  be  compelled  to  place  em- 
bargoes on  manufactured  goods.  (Press,  Feb.  19.) 


COTTON  CHOP  A  Dallas,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febr'uary  19  states  that  a 

lil  TSX4S       feature  of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Federation  convention  there  was  the 

adoption  of  the  resolution  favoring  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  and  urg- 
ing more  diversified  farmdng.    It  77as  asserted  that  the  increase  in  the 
cotton  crop  of  1924  ever  1923  of  about  2,500,000  bales  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  reduction  in  price  of  about  10  cents  a  pound.    Ee commendation  was  made  for  an 
amenament  to  the  Intermediate  Credits  act  which  would  maize  it  possible  to  lend  money 
for  a  shorter  period,  making  the  minimum  four  months  instead  of  six  months,  and  for 
Higher  maximum  loans  on  Wc^rehouse  receipts. 


ASMOUH  STOCK  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  offering 

SALE  tliab  was  to  have  "feeen' made  to-day  of  750,000  shares  of  Class  A  participal- 

ing  common  stock  of  Arm.our  &  Co.  of  Illinois  at  $23  a  share  will  not  be 
ma.dec    The  sale  of  the  issue  was  concluded  yesterday  by  Blair  &  Go.  in 

advance  of  the  formal  opening  of  subscription  books  this  Eiorning.    A  preliminary  check 

of  orders  showed  all  shares  taken.    The  books  will  be  opened  this  morning  as  a  forma.1- 

ity  and  immediately  be  closed. 


OKLAHOMA  FLOUR         An  Oklahoma  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of .  Februa.ry  19  states  that 
CUT  the  effect  of  the  breaZ:  in  the  wheat  marlcet  was  transmitted  to  the  flour 

trade  in  domestic  territory  served  by  Oklahoma,  mills.  In  the  second  week 
of  February  they  reported  light  business.    Flour  prices  were  reduced  an 

average  of  60  cents  a  barrel. 
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Apple  Exports  A  Portland  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  13  states  that  with 

in  Oregon      the  close  of  the  3  924-1925  apple  shipping  season  this  week,  1,100,000 
boxes  of  Oregon  an'i  Washin-^tu'/i  f..-;iii  will  have  been  mo"ved  to  foreign 
HiOAkits  frcTU  Porclard  via  'o';ea.nisbip .     Last,  season  the  foreign  apple  move- 
menb  from  the  Colmubia  Kiver  slightly  exceeded  500 > 000  boxes. 

Banana  Import  The  Pebruary  16  bulletin  of  the  Trade  Record  of  The  IJational  City 

EarJr  of  ITew  York  states  that  the  growth  of  the  American  demand  for  the 
prcducts  of  the  tropics  is  illustrated  by  the  latest  figures  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  banana.     The  irrrport  record  of  the  calendar  year  jnst 
ended  shews  a  larger  number  of  bananas  entering  the  United  States  in  1924 
than  in  ai:y"  eaiiier  year,  and  the  svm  paid  therefore  also  the  largest  on 
record.    The  tO'caJ  value  of  the  baaia.nas  iinported  into  this  country  in 
1924  is  officially  recorded  at  $22,674,000  against  $16,393,000  ten  years 
ago  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  and  $v, 710, 000  twenty  years  ago  in  the- 
fiscal  year  1904. 

A  lethbiidga.  Alberta,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  18  states 
that  the  Utah-Idaho  Sagar  Conipan:/  anncucces  it  will  begin  work  immediate- 
ly on  a  $1,000,000  beet-- sugar  factory  at  Raymond.     Six  thousand  acres  of 
beeiis,  with  a  production  of  between  75,000  and  100,000  tons,  have  been 
contracted  for  with  farmers  in  Southern  Alberta. 

Ocoperative  An  editorial  on  the  report  of  the  President's  agricultural  Corn- 

Organization  mission,  in  The  Cummercial  and  'Financial  Chronicle  for  Tebruary  14,  says: 
^^...llow,  would  not  a  cooperative  association  be  just  as  likely  to  be  mis- 
led by  a  political  campaign  as  the  unorganized  farmers?    You  may  answer 
"E'ol     Here  is  where  the  cooperative  association  would  bring  to  bear  su- 
perior and  system.atised  knowledge  and  woiild  hold  cn  for  the  higher  price.' 
But  would  it  work  cut  that  way  in  practice?    Hemember,  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  ' cooperaci ve ^  would  be  farmers  selected  by  thosd  wheat 
raisers  who  thuo  pool  tine  J  r  crops.    Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argoDient, 
th^t  theTje  managers  would  be  pctisessed  of  knowledge  superior  to  present 
i^adependent  dealers,  wculd  they  not  hesitate  to  t-urn  down  a  good  thing 
for  a  future  unc  ertain'cy?    Again,  suppcj?  thuey  held  cn  and  held  on  too 
long?    Y!?]iat  ?7culd  be  the  result  on  the    cooperative «  of  holding  this 
bulked  wheax  until  the  price  fell—arid,  tc  point  possibly  lower  than  that 
at  the  time  of  consignment?    Does  the  v/heat  grovver  fully  u.nderstand  th^t 
by  this  process  he  is  pu'';ting  himself  into  a  position  to  lose  as  well  a.s 
to  m.ake.    .Ac  matters  now  stand  independent  dealers  take  all  the  chances 
in  the  change  of  price,  be  the  cause  natural  or  artificial,  and  bear  the 
losses  as  well  as  the  •^^'sij.ns,  while  the  farmer  now  proposes  to  place  hini- 
self  entirely  at  the  mercy  cf  his  agents?    Sut  turning  from  this,  what 
right  has  an  organization  of  farmers  to  escape  taxation  more  than  an  or- 
ganization of  dealers?    Do  not  all  corpo?c-ations  act  for  their  members  and 
pay  vhe  'entire  income, '  over  and  above  costs  of  operation,  to  their 
stockholders?    Why  invite  the  farmers  to  engage  in  a  liazardous  business 
by  offering  them  the  lure  of  escape  from  taxation?    These  cooperative 
marketing  associations  are  not  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions.  If 
a  farmer  ha^;e  wheat  in  his  own  granary  at  the  da.te  of  assessment  for 
State  taxes  u.nd.er  the  usual  law  he  must  pay  tax  upon  it*    If  he  hasten 
to  assign  it  to  the  'cooperative,'  where,  under  the  Federal  law  it  can 
not  be  taxed,  can  the  State  still  collect?    But  one  thing  is  certain; 
if  he  sell  it  before  the  date  of  the  State  assessment,  and  for  the  further 
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reason  that  the  price  is  right,  the  State  can  not  tam  ^.^^hes.t  (nor  the 
Federal  Goverrjrn-ent) ,  vrhatever  may  he  said  as  to  tarAiig  the  returns  there- 
for.   This  is  one  of  the  practical  issues  involved,  hut  not  the  main  is- 
sue.   As  we  see  it,  the  fanner  by  this  method  surrenders  not  only  the 
rigjit  to  sell  individually,  hut  he  in-«-'ites  a~  condition  of  wholesale 
ganTDiing  on  futui-e  prices.    'sTnat  can  a  'cooperative^  do  by  holding  wheat 
againist  the  world-wide  influences  that  affect  price?    If  the  farmer  some- 
tiiTes  say  escape  losses  by  Dremature  selling  he  may  also  incur  losses  03/ 
continued  holding.    And  once  his  whea.t  is  consigned  he  has  nothing  more  t 
do  with  it=.-..If  the  products  of  the  farms  are  to  escape  Federal  taxa- 
tion, or,  more  prcporly,  th3  increased  profits  of  the  handling  of  the 
prcduc'bs,  ^^vhy  not  holding  corporations  for  feeding  out  the  products  of 
the  factories?    Wc^ald  these  he  in  'restraint  of  trade,'  and  do  not  the 
cooperatives  come  under  the  same  rule?    The  principle  involved  in  this 
propositicn  is  wrong.     Somebody,  somewhere,  some  person  or  business,  mast 
pa.y  for  the  taxation  thus  remitted.    TTny  should  two-dollar  wheat  entitle 
-  the  farmer  to  exemptions,  or  are  we  to  legislate  on  the  assumption  tliat 
dollar  wheat  is  the  standard?     Su-o-oose  these  cooperatives  for  marketing 

all  over  the  United  States,  will  not  a  possible  effect  be  the 
^ cornering^  of  wheat?     1-g  matters  not  that  this  'corner'  of  a  perennial 
product  has  alm.cst  always  proved  a  failure  in  the  end,  are  we  to  exempt 
organisations  from  taxation  bedause  they  increa.se  the  price  of  bread  to 
the  poor?    Even  a  partial  corner  will  do  this.    The  fact  is  that  a  com- 
bine of  cooperatives,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  which  is  to  enhance  price 
will,  as  far  as  successful,  induce  sectional  unrest  and  ill-feeling.  Is 
it  a  good  public  policy  to  encoura.ge  this  by  exemption  from  taxation?  Oar 
present  system,  of  mills  and  ele";ators  3.cting  independently^  do  not  result 
in  this  impasse c- .The  cooperative,  tending  by  its  very  nature  to  drive 
the  local  mill  elevator  oat  of  basinesSs  will  mahe  the  farmer  himself  and 
the  small  town  resident  in  the  wheat  section  pay  more  for  his  flour — .One' 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  these  marketing  associations  is  that  they 
mast  perforce  lock  to  the  long  distance  market  and  tmi3  they  ignore  the 
interests  of  the  very  communities  in  which  they  exist .This  insistence 
on  continued  freedom  from  taxation  is  disg-aised  Socialism. ...  In  principle 
it  enco-arages  ujaconstitutional  sLeps  on  tne  part  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  common  justice  and  common  sense. 

"^■^^on  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Febroary  18  sayst  "Last  spring  the 

Dallas  Morning  He^-^s  offered  a  money  prize  to  the  Texas  farmier  producing 
the  most  cotton  from  iive  acres  of  ground.    The  result  of  this  contest, 
recently  announced,  showed  tha^t  the  winner  produced  almost  11  bales  on  his 
five  acres,  or  an  average  of  2  bales  and  SO  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  average  yield  for  all  Texas 
has  been  estrimated  as  low  as  2  bales  to  ?  acres,  or  approximately  142 
pounds  to  the  axre .    For  the  whole  United  States  the  avera.ge  was  sub- 
stantially better  bat  not  equal  to  half  a  bale  to  the  acre.    Here  is  a 
S'aggestion  worthy  of  careful  a.ttention  in  every  coma:ianity  where  cotton  is 
raised.     G-rowers  claim  that  they  do  not  receive  an  adequ-ate  return  and 
t'hat  the  farmer  \i.sually  grows  poor  by  raising  cotton.    The  Dallas  experi- 
ment suggests  a  remedy  for  this  situation.     >71ienever  a  m-an-of acturer  finds 
that  his  goods  are  so  high  priced  that  the  public  will  not  buy  them,  or 
that  if  he  sells  them  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  the  public  he  can  not 
make  a  prof it j  or  that  a  competitor  is  pressing  him  hard,  his  only  remedy 
is  by  decreasing  his  cost  of  production.     This  is  accomplished  by  in- 
creasing the  production  per  unit  of  man  and  machinery.    Up  to  a  certain 
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point  in  production  every  additional  increase  in  output  means  a  lower 
production  cost.    Here  is  a  lead  for  the  cotton  producer.    He  can  not 
get  a  -orice  for  cotton  that  will  iDske  it  considerably  more  attractive 
than  at  present.    Th3  veadon  for  th:  s  is  that  manmac  turers  can  not  pay 
the  prices  they  paid  a  73 a^:,G  and  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit.  The 
situation  also  i.^  calling  out  corcpetition  for  the  futiire.     vJe  iiay, 
ostrich  I'jlze,  e scape  noticing  that  fact  no^.*,  "but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  ^ritisri  JJupire  will  produce  all  the  cotton  that  is 
needed  for  Jja^icashire  cons-ojirption  unless  the  consumers  there  can  he 
assured  of  a  steady  supply  at  a  reasonable  price  frcm  the  Uiiited  States. 
It  is  best  for  us  to  meet  the  necessary  conditions  now  and  continue  to 
suppry  -che  ^.-orld  with  our  cotton.     It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  a 
yield  of  over  2  bales  to  the  acre  could  be  produced  in  all  American 
cottcn  area.s  or  even  in  Te:Kas.    Sut  the  difference  between  less  th^n 
IGO  pcands  to  the  acre  and  over  1^000  pounds  is  so  great  that  we  can 
net  shut  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  margin  for  great  improvement .  So 
sensible  ai-e  the  baiikers  and  business  men  of  Smith  County,  Texas,  to 
this  fact  that  they  are  planning  a  program  for  more  cottcn  to  the  acre. 
They  are  setting  an  example  to  every  commanity  in  the  cotton  States." 

Cotton  Tariff  A  Tckic  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebr^aary  18  states  that  the 

in  Japan       protective  tariff  on  cotton  will  be  abolished  if  a  resolution  introduced 

by  the  Eaushin,  one  of  the  coalition  parties  in  the  Diet,  is  adopted. 

The  view  is  taken  that  industry  nu  longer  needs  protection,  while  the 

public  demands  cheaper  materials. 

J\3.r  Auction  The  Hew  York  press  states  tha.t  the  better  grades  of  mink  were 

actively  sought  Febiu-ary  1?  at  the  fur  sale  that  has  been  going  on 
there  for  seven  days  and  will  continue  two  more.     Otter  and  beaver  were 
also  sold  and  sales  for  the  day  were  the  second  largest  so  far.  They 
totaled  $850,000,  whic;h  brought  the  gravid  total  for  the  first  seven 
da27S  of  the  auctiion  to  $4, 12V, 000. 

Muscle  Shioals  The  Journal  cf  Commerce  for  February  18  says:  "When  the  full  text 

of  the  Under^TTood-  Ivriscle  Shoals  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  xhe  Senate, 
first  came  bo  hand  this  newspaper  frankly  asserted  tliat  the  measiire  did 
not  have  micji  to  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  public  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted  that  the  bill  was  about  the  best  to  be 
exTjeotod  of  this  Congress.     Mature  reflection  fully  substantiates  first 
"judgm.enb  v;ith  regard  to  the  m-crits  of  the  measure  in  Question  and  time 
has  shown  that  noi;  even  a  pjeasure  as  little  harmful  as  the  Underivood  ar- 
rangement can  be  expected  of  Congress  as  it  is  now  constituted.  The 
text  of  the  bill,  v^^iich  has  been  accepted  by  the  conference  committee, 
follows  that  of  t?ae  TJndsrwood  measure  in  most  sections,  but  in  two  or 
three  vital  particulars  has  been  made  substantially  worse  than  the  orig- 
inal Senate  bill.     The  President  is  gi^-^m  "until  the  first  of  next 
December  instead  of  until  the  first  of  next  September  to  find  a  private 
lessee  01  the  property  in  question,  but  the  terms  cf  the  proposed  lease 
have  been  made  more  onerous.    The  mauufacture  of  fertilizer  by  such 
lessee  is  still  spoken  oi  as  an  'experiment,  •  but  the  obliga.tion  to  pro«- 
duce  fixed  amounts  of  such  fertilizing  materials  no  longer  is  conditioned 
upon  proved  ability  to  produce  these  materials  without  loss.     In  the 
"Onderwood  measure  the  lessee  after  six  years  could  cease  such  manufacture 
if  it  was  established  that  the  mamofacture  of  such  materials  could,  not  be 
continued  without  financial  loss.    Moreover,  the  fertilizer  clauses  ha.ve 
in  other  ways  been  broadened  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lessee  and  oppor- 
tunity for  interference  by  the  farmer  in  one  way  and  another  afforded. 
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It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  suspicior.  that  at  least  some  of  the  mezibers 
of  Congress  have  given  their  support  zo  this  Eeasure  in  the  belief  that 
it  affords  an  easy  entrance  to  &cvern.u-3nt  ©"Deration  via  the  hack  door 
for  the  direct  "benefit  of  the  farmer  and  at  the  expense  of  the  tai-zpajer. 
Such  individuals  prohahly  hope  that  it  vriil  prove  no  easy  task  to  find 
a  lessee  ur.der  the  terms  spe-jified  and  that  G-overnment  operation  ^ili 
therefore  folloT?  as  a  isatter  of  course 

Potash  Cbiapany  "      "he  'Ss-n  York  Times  of  ?e"bruary  18  says:  ••J.  Aooot  .  Goodlme, 
Stock  Sale    president  oi  the  Internaticnal  Acceptance  Bank,  Inc.,  rehn^ary  17  denied 
the  pahlished  report  chat  his  institution,  acting  as  agent,  had  purchased 
the  Virginia 'Carolina  Chemical  Com.jar^^  "*  s  holdings  in  the  -G-eT^erkschaf  t- 
Sinigke-lt,  a  G-erir^an  potash  corip-any,  for  $2,052  5  000.    Herhert        May  of 
44  Broad  Street  was  the  successful  "bidder,  "bj.t ,  according  to  llr.G-oodh'j.e, 
he  did  not  represent  the  Internaticnal  Acceptance  Bank,    lir.  Ivlay  •r'ould 
not  divulge  the  .jn'^r?.es  of  his  principals,  "but  it  is  -lunderstood  in  trade 
circles  that  he  acbed  as  agent  fcr  the  Wintershall  Koncern,  a  C-erinan 
potash  organization.    This  acraisition,  it  is  said,  is  in  line  V7ith  the 
desire  of  Geriian  concerns  to  recaiDture  proTDorties  o?:ned  and  controlled  "by 
American  interests,'" 

?'Oads  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlezran  for  FehrjLary  21  sbjs:  "vhe 

Federal  Government,  every  State,  every  cc^unx-y,  every  city  and  tcwn  are 
"building  good  roads.    They  have  "been  doing  :Vt  for  several  years^'— yet 
traffic  conditions  on  the  pahlic  highyayB  continually  get  rrorse.     In  the 
more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  comitry  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
all  large  cities  the  roads  h^ve  reached  a  point  of  traffic  satijjration. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  rapid  rise  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Recent 
official  records  showed  more,  than  17,000,000  vehicles  licensed,    A  year 
hence  the  numher  T/ill  he  close  to  20,000,000  and  if  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  past  five  years  co-uld  prevaul  for  the  next  five  ?7e  should  have 
more  than  50,000,000  "by  lS3i>-^-or  sore  than  one  for  every  family.     In  the 
meantime  what  of  the  roads?    Wliat  are  we  going  to  do  about  traffic  con- 
gestion?   Already  there  are  about  seven  motor  vehicles  for  everj''  mile  of 
road  in  the  United  States.     Can  we  build  roads  rapidly  enough  to  take 
care  of  increased  traffic  demands?     If  we  can  "build  them  can  to  hear  th-e 
expense?    In  some  ^ts:^  these  cue st ions  have  to  he  answered.    They  are 
serious  for  the  "ts^xpa^/ers;  they  are  particularly  serious  for  the  automo- 
hile  manufacturers.    There  seems  to  he  only  one  solution  to  the  riddle 
and  that  is  to  go  on  "building  and  much  faister  than  we  have  ever  huilt  he- 
fore.     Some  cf  the  principal  trunk  linetj  should  noT-;  he  douhle-- tracked, 
especially  those  loading  in'co  the  larger  cities.     TTe  shall  have  to  come 
to  rsad  classification,  for  heavy  paving  is  not  needed  ever^^^here.  Can 
the  country  hear  the  hea'73'"  taxation  hurdon  ipach  a  program  entails?  The 
alternative  ouestion  is,  can  it  afford  not  to?    "Ve  spent  over  forty 
"billion  dollars  fcr  a  vJar  and  we  liave  it  half  paid  up  in  seven  years. 
A  quarter  of  th^.t  sum''.  T70uld  solve  the  high-ray  prohlem,  hut  a  new  system 
of  taxation  mast  he  devised  to  raise  it.    The  r/hole  rraestion  of  nuolic 
highways,  deserves  more  careful  consideration  than  it  usually  gets.'' 

Uruguay  Meat  A  Montevideo  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pehruary  IS  states  that 

Business     Uruguay,  althougii  geograijhically  the  smallest  South  American  republic, 

has  always  been  something  of  a  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  up-to-date  legis-- 
lation.    Having  already  established  several  State- CTned  enterprises,  she 
is  now  about  to  build  a  meat  packing  plant  which  will  si^pply  meat  at  cost 
price  to  cooperative  associations  of  butchers,  and  also  exp-ort  it.  The 
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scV.er^3 ,  as  recently  appro^'-ed,  involves  en  outlay  of  $5^000,000,  to  "be 
rai*^>'3d  by  an  ico^ae  of  5  1/2  per  car.c  bonds,     Che  enterp'i-ise  will  be  ''an 
aiitoriouicrus  dependency  of  the  States-*  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  12 
dire.-. tors,  se-ret:  to  be  n^^^od  by  the  Government  and  "che  rest  by  the  cattle 
rai3:-.ng  interests.*"' 


Seotion  3 

?arm  Products  Pec,  18;    New  York  sacked  Horjid  Wliite  potatoes  mostly  $1-25  to 

$1.40  per  iCO  pounds  in  eastern  iiiarkets;  95,:  to  $1,05  i.Oob.  Eochester, 
^ev:  York  snd  !iiid?;7esi:ern  yellow  varieties  of  onions  ranged  $2.75  to  $3.25 
sacked  per  100  po'ondL  in  con^i'tming  centers:  $2*75  f.o.b-  shipping  points. 
IJew  Ycxk  Tanish  type  cabbage  ?/eak  at  $15  to  $22  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern 
cities;  mostly  $15  tj  $17  f .o.b.  Bochester.     llciida  pointed  type  aboat 
25^  lc^:er  at  $l-.25  to  Sj  . 75  per  1  1/2  bushel  harrvper.    New  Icrk  Baldwins 
and  Ej.:ode  Island  G-riSening  apples  sold  the  same  price  ran^e  oi  $6  to  $7 
per  barrel  in  castc^rn  cities* 

Chicaro  hog  prices  closed  at  $11,25  for  the  top  ar-d  $10,70  to 
$11  =  20  for  tne  bi^lk;  iLodrom  and  good  beef  steers  $7<25  to  $11.>?5:  butcher 
ccws  and  heifers  $3.65  to  S10.50^  feeder  steers  $5  to  $3,25  and  light' 
and  medir^iQ  fueight  veal  cal"es  $10  tc  $14,50;  fat  Icjnos  $l5p25  to  $17.75; 
feeding  lanibs  $15.25  to  $17.25;  yeailings  $12.75  to  $15.75  and  fat  eT^rss 
$6  to  p. 50,  -  ^  ■ 

Closing  pricr-s  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  41  l/4c;  Chicago  41,i; 
Philadelphia  -12^^:  Boston  41^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  S'eb.  IS;    I?o,l  dark  northern  M5.nneapolis 
$1,76  to  $2.08.    110.2'  red  vjint^r  St.  Louis  $B;  Kansas  City  $1.90.  No.2 
hard  winter  2t«  Lc^ais  S1.S2  1/2;  Ikansas  City  $1.72  to  Sl.Sd,  Uo.4  hard 
T7intcr  Chicago  $1.75  1/2  to  $1.77.    IJc.4  mined  cocn  Ciiicago  51.12.  :>Jo,2 
yellow  corn  Kansas  Ci-;:y  31.15  tQ  $l.l7-    He  3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$lclG  1/2  to  $1.21  1/8. r  Minneapolis  $1.15  1/2  co  $1.18  1/2;  St.  Louis 
$1«20  1/2  to  $1.21.    H0.2  wnii:e  com  Kanoas  Ci"^  $l.i5  to  $1.16,  Ho.2 
wiiixe  oats  Kansas  City  52^.    Imo,3  v^hi-ue  cats  Cljlcago  50  to  52^;  Minneap- 
olis 48  1/4  to  48  3/4p;  St.  Lcuis  54  to  55c, 

Hiddiing  spot  cotton  in  lO  designated  spot  markets  up  3  points, 
closing  at  24,56^:  per  lb»  ilew  York  March  future  contracts  up  I  point, 
closing  at  24.49p.  (Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr,  Eoon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Feb.  IS,         Feb.  17,         Feb,  18,1924 
Hailroads  20  Indusfcrials'  120.07    '         116«43  9S.33 

20  stocks  S9.55  93.33  SO  25 

(Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Feb .  19 . ) 


DAIL 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reaected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  .  
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DEPARTlvENT  In  a  brief  speech  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  Senator  Asharst  of 

ASSAILED       Arizona  assailed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  maintaining  an  "igno-* 
rant  and  indifferent  attitude"  toward  the  cattle  industry. (press, Feb. 20. ) 


PACICERS  AND  The  Senate  agricultural  conimittee  yesterday,  resuming  considera- 

STOAKYARDS    tion  of  farm  relief  legislation,  took  up  the  till  to  transfer  from  the 
ACT  ADMIIT-    Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  administration 
ISTPATIOIT      of  the  Pacirers  and  Stockyards  act.   (Press,  Feb»  20.) 


GRAZMa  FEES  The  Senate  February  19  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Tsaive  all  fees  in  1S25  for  grazing  on  public 
lands.   (Press,  Feb.  20.) 


COTTOIf-OIL  Several  southern  senators  yesterday  voiced  again  their  protests 

PRODUCTS      against  enactment  of  legislation  by  Tyestern  Staies  against  cotton-oil 
products  and  threatened  reprisals  against  western  products,  (press, 
Feb.  20.) 


COOPERATIVE  The  House  rules  comm-ittee  February  19  approved  a  resolution  giv- 

IvARKSTING      ing  the  rigr.b  of  ray  to  the  Haugen  cooperative  marketing  bill  designed 
BILL         to  carry  out  recom.np.ndat ions  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission, 
and  it  may  be  taten  up  to-day  or  tomorrow,  (Press,  Feb.  20.) 


SCIEiJTIFIC  Representative  Griffin  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  February  19, 

ACHIEVEMEiTT  under  v/hich  me-dais  of  honor,  written  testimonials  and  money  would  be 
RECOGinTIOlI  awarded  Governm.^nt  scientific  workers  for  distingiished  achievements. 
(Press,  Feb.  20.) 


DOCTOR  JARDIlJE         In  an  editorial  on  Doctor  Jardine*s  appointment  as  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  Len(ias  City  Daily  Drovers Telegram  for  February  16  says:".. 
The  appointment        to  be  as  ntcLch  aTjpl^uded  for  th^:  honor  it  brings  to 
Kansas  as  to  that  which  it  bears  to  President  Jar  dine ...  .The  ccun  try  has  a  great  deal 
to  expect  of  w.  M,  Jardine,  when  he  becomes  Secretary  of  Agricijl cure .    He  has  been 
^ell  trained  and  he  has  a  Iteon  inxellect.    He  was  reared  in  tne  cow  countr:^-^,  8.nd  has 
i^ad  intima,te  associations  wiih  the  cattle  business  for  rriany  years,     He  is  a  noted 
figiare  in  agricultural  errjur.vAzf^ .    He  is  an  expert  in  farm  crops,  and  an  agronomist 
premier.    He  has  excellent  executive  ability  and  is  a  good  b-osiness  ma7i»    His  cax-eer 
lias  been  well  rounded  oub.    He  ha;-^,  won  'lis  place  by  hard  77ork  and  keen  intelligence 
exerted  in  a  constructive  way. . .  ..Oxec^rtj ve  ability  is  the  rrir.cipai  reouirement  for 
the  Department  of  Agric\;.].tux  e,  and  naJ-urally  one  must  know  of  agricult.ire  and  farming 
out  the  business  of  farming  is  -the  m^a^or  issue  with  whi.-.h  the  deparbm.e-.it  has  to  deaJ, 
and  William  Marion  Jardine  has  executive  ability  and  leadership  ar.d  fitting  for  the 
position  of  high  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  has  been  called  ^' 
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Bird  Conserva-         An  editorial  in  The  Providence  Journal  for  Febmary  18  says:"... 
tion        With  the  days  fast  slipping  toward  the  expiration  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress  and  the  congestion  of  "business  hecoming  extreme,  the  prospect 
is  hardly  favorable  to  enactment  of  the  Game  Refuge  "bill.     It  is  a  good 
and  needed  measure,  nevertheless.    It  has  the  "backing  not  only  of  the 
great  "body  of  American  sportsmen,  estimated  at  five  to  seven  million,  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  League,  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  the  national  Grange,  the  Forestry  Association  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  but  of  organizations  of  wide  influence  for  the  pro- 
motion of  all  good  causes »  such  as  the  American  Legion  and  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  •  .States  have  their  protective  laws,  most  of  them  full 
of  holes,  as  Dr.  Hornaday  frequently  points  out.    The  Federal  Government*, 
one  notable  accomplishment  in  this  direction  is  the  Migratory  Bird  law» 
which  aims  to  protect  birds  in  their  nesting  habitats.    This  legislation, 
after  a  tgst  of  some  years,  is  shown  to  need  strengthening — and  the  Game 
Refuge  bill  seeks  that  end.    The  general  rule  in  all  legislation  takes 
the  simple  course  of  prohibiting.    The  Game  Refuge  bill  is  constructive 
conservation.    It  infringes  no  State  right  and,  as  sportsmen  readily  per- 
ceive, is  not  intended  to  discourage  hunting." 

Canadian  Wheat         Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  under  bond  during  the  week  ended 

Imports      February  14  totaled  27,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  13,000  bushels  the 
previous  week,  the  Commerce  Department  reported  February  18.    There  were 
no  imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  duty  paid,  during  either  week. 

An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  February  15  says: 
"In  a  recent  address  Dean  Cooper  of  the  Kentucky  College  of  Agriculture 
insisted  that  the  experiment  stations  mst  take  the  lead  in  the  study  of 
the  farmer's  economic  problems  and  that  they  must  acquire  such  a  fund 
of  information  and  such  a  body  of  data  on  economic  questions  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  speak  on  those  questions  with  the  same  authority  with 
which  they  now  speak  on  questions  of  crop  production  or  livestock  manage- 
ment.   Dean  Cooper  does  not  overlook  the  difficulties  of  this  extension 
of  experiment  station  activities.     » If  experiment  stations  meet  their 
opportunity  for  leadership,  investigations  may  be  developed  and  conclu« 
sions  drawn  T.hich  ma.y  conflict  with  the  views  of  some  persons  or  private 
interests.'     The  work  should  be  done,  nevertheless,  because  the  farmer 
needs  the  benefit  of  accurate  facts  and  the  leadership  of  men  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  this  field  no  less  than  in  the 
field  of  production.     'The  question  of  transportation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  agriculture,  the  effect  or  value  of  tariff  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  part  which  larger  cooperative  movements  play  in  the  agricultural 
field  are  but  examples  of  a  few  of  the  economic  movements  upon  which  the 
farmer  desires  information.  '    With  this  point  of  view  we  absolutely 
agree,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  experiment  stations  in  increasing 
number  are  devoting  more  of  thought  and  effort  to  the  investigation  of 
economic  problems  of  primary  interest  to  the  farmer." 

Farm  Tenancy  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  February  12  says| 

"There  has  been  a  reviving  interest  lately  in  the  question  of  farm 
tenancy.     The  tenant  system,  has  rallied  quite  a  number  of  defenders. 
Most  of  them  point  to  the  comparative  success  of  farm  tenancy  in  England. 
The  tenant  system  is,  of  course,  qaite  prevalent  in  other  countries.. 
There  is  quite  a  difference,  however,  from  the  99  year  lease  method  that 


Experiment 
Stations 
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olDtains  in  England  to  so  large  an  extent  and  the  year  to  year  proposi- 
tion that  prevails  here.    The  disadvantages  of  the  farm  tenancy  system 
as  we  have  it  are  quite  obvious.    The  mn  who  rents  a  farm  for  a  year  is 
not  primarily  interested  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  soil,  nor  in 
improving  neighborhood  conditions,  nor  in  good  roads,  nor  in  his  local 
schools.    He  is  interested  primarily  in  getting  all  he  can  out  of  the 
situation  in  that  particular  year,      it  may  h^  possible  that  the  system 
will  change  eventually,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  American  agriculture 
will  rest  its  future  welfare  upon  the  principle  of  farm  ownership.^' 

Farm  Implement         An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  February  21  says:  "A 
Exports    study  of  the  exports  of  American  farm  implements  reveals  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  agricultural 
methods  all  over  the  world.    Last  year  the  leading  article  of  export  in 
value  was  wheel  tractors,  of  which  22,747  were  shipped  abroad  during  the 
first  eleven  months.    Many  of  these  went  to  Argentina,  France  and  Canada. 
The  South  African  trade  in  tractors,  which  had  been  dull  for  a  long  time, 
revived  and  there  was  an  increased  demand  from  Australia.    Both  ?orti:if- 
guese  East  Africa  and  Paraguay  came  into  the  tractor  market  also  and  for 
an  identical  reason—a  bocHS  in  cotton  growing.    The  second  largest  item 
of  exports  was  harvesters  and  reapers  to  the  number  of  more  than 
40,000;  threshers  came  third  with  5,924.    Evidently  the  grain- growing 
regions  of  the  world  are  discovering  the  need  of  modernizing  their  equip- 
ment.    In  addition  to  the  three  heavy  items  mentioned,  there  was  quite  a 
lively  trade  in  horse-drawn  plows,  cultivating  in^lements,  garden  trac- 
tors, incubators  and  brooders  and  windmills.    Implemen-te  were  shipped  to 
almost  every  country  on  the  globe.    Russia  took  a  considerable  volume 
and  even  such  countries  as  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Algiers  showed  an  increased 
interest  in  modern  farm  equipment.    Evidently  conditions  the  world  over 
are  getting  better.    The  improvement  last  year  was  not  great,  less  than 
$10,000,000  increase  in  value  of  such  exports,  over  the  year  before,  but 
it  was  significant.    Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  trade 
turned  heavily  to  the  most  modern  types  of  farm  machiiEry." 

^  ^^1®  A  IJew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  19  states  that  m-ost  . 

of  the  furs  disposed  of  during  the  eighth  day  of  the  fur  auction  in 
New  York,  February  18^ were  of  limited  importance  to  the  trade.  Skunk 
proved  to  be  the  m-ost  active  pelt^  and  the  average  prices  received  for 
it  were  20  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  fall  auction.    Top  for 
skunk  was  $4.40,    Australian  and  :Tew  Zealand  rabbit,  of  which  more  than 
59  tons  were  sold,  moved  freely  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $2.06  a  pound. 
This  collection  also  advanced  20  per  cent. 

Grape  TSans-  The  l^Tew  York  Times  of  February  18  says:  "Seven  months  ahead  of 

portation      the  movement  of  California  grapes  to  the  Kew  York  market,  shippers, 

railroad  associations,  fruit  handling  companies  and  railway  executives 
have  initiated  plans  to  handle  the  largest  grape  business  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  it  was  learned  February  17.     California  shippers  recent- 
ly wrote  to  Hew  York  asking  what  provision  would  be  made  to  handle  the 
grapes  this  fall.    As  the  result  a  committee  of  shippers  headed  by 
Y.  H.  Mcllheny  of  the  Fruit  Auction  Company  has  written  to  all  of  the 
railroads  entering  New  York  asking  them  what  they  can  do.    The  District 
l^nager  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Hallway  Association 
will  again  be  in  charge  of  the  situation.    A  meeting  of  those  interested 
will  be  held  in  the  next  few  months.    The  grape  movement  in  August, 
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September,  October  and  November,,  1924,  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  railroads..    Until  a  few  years  ago  grapes  were  handled  as  a  side, 
line*    Last  year  mare  than  16,000  carloads  were  brought  to  New  York  City 
alone.    This  was  eqai valient  to  32,000,000  poTinds,  it  was  estimated  yes- 
terday.    One  of  the  features  of  the  growth  in  the  traffic  has  been  the 
shipments  of  juice  grapes,    A  few  years  ago  these  were  used  entirely  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine  on  the  Pacific  Coast.** 


Milk.  Cooperative      The  New  York  Times  of  February  1?  states  that  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement under  which  7,000  farmers  producing  milk  have  uninterruptedly 
for  two  years  supplied  the  New  York  market  with  their  product  and  at  the 
same  time  received  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  most 
other  farmers  came  to  IxgMi  Febru.ary  16  in  a  stat  ement  by  the  officers 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers.    The  company  was  formed  two 
years  ago  to  market  the  milk  of  its  members,  to  insure  a  steady,  stable 
outlet  and  to  negotiate  prices  from  month  to  month.    It  was  organized  to 
avoid  by  agreement  or  arbitration  any  misunderstanding  with  milk  dis- 
tributers that  might  lead  even  for  a  day  to  an  interruption  in  the  milk 
supply.    The  statement,  signed  by  President  C.  Fred  Boshart.,  Secretary 
Clark  W.  Halliday  and  Treasurer  Fred       lather,  declared  that  the  record 
showed  that  not  only  had  the  plan  operated  perfectly  but  that  the  memr- 
bers  of  the  association  had  received  a  uniformly  higher  price  than  other 
farmers  supplying  the  New  York  field  and  that  the  marketing  has  been  con- 
ducted and  the  association  operated  at  a  cost  so  low  "that  it  sets  a  new 
standard  of  econon^  in  the  field  of  cooperati-^  marketing..^' 


Waterfowl 
Conserva- 
tion 


An  editorial  in  Field  and  Stream  for  Febraary  says:  ^There  is  no 
c^aestion  that  waterfowl  have  increased  wonderfully  s-ince  the  passage  of 
the  treaty  v/ith  Canada  stopping  the  sale  of  game  and  giving  the  birds 
complete  protection  on  their  return  flight  to  the  breeding  grounds.  Any 
man  actually  informed  knows  this  increase  is  real.    A_ny  man  who  has 
hunted  ducks  each  fall  over  a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  knows 
what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.    Great  rafts  of  broadbill  on  Long  Island 
waters;  solid  acres  of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  on  the  waters  adjacent 
to  Chesapeake  Bay;  clouds  of  maJlards  over  the  swamps  of  Arkansas  and  the 
millions  of  ducks  of  every  species  gathered  along  the  Louisiana  and  Texas 
coasts  in  v/inter  tell  the  story.    The  enormous  numbers  of  wild  waterfowl 
concentrated  on  winter  feeding  grounds  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  maa 
of  ordinary  intelligence  that  we  have  ducks  aplenty  to  furnish  shooting 
for  all  time  to  come  if  we  take  care  of  them.    Restrictive  legislation 
wonH  turn  the  trick.    Once  a  decrease  is  apparent  through  lack  of  suit-^ 
able  habitat,  it  will  be  too  late.    Lowering  bag  limits  and  shortening 
seasons  will  not  provide  nesting,  resting  and  feeding  places.    And  re- 
member that  the  artificial  propagation  of  wild  waterfowl  has  never  been 
successful  from  the  shooter's  standpoint.    Just  one  thing  remains  to  in- 
sure good  sport  to  the  wa.terfowl  shooters  of  this  and  future  generations. 
That  one  thing  is  the  passage  of  the  Game  Refuge  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress.    Drainage  and  the  increase  in  gunners  must  be  reckoned.  A 
wild  duck  can  not  live  in  the  air.    The  best  ducking  areas  are  being 
gobbled  up  by  groups  of  men  finan^ally  able  to  control  the  property, 
but  the  American  spirit  demands  that  the  man  of  ordinary  means  be  fu3>- 
nished  a  place  to  shoot.    The  C-ane  Refuge  bill  or  similar  legislation 
is  the  only  answer.    A  good,  start  has  been  made;  the  sportsmen  of  the 
country  have  responded  nobly.    But  it  is  easy  to  start  a  thing;  the  real 
test  cones  in  the  finishing.    This  movement  is  right;  it  is  necessary. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  good  waterfowl  shooting  in  America,  this 
proposed  law  is  essential.    Let»s  finish  the  job." 
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^eat  Prices  The  Nor»TJest  Parmer  (Winnipeg)  for  February  5  says:  "VThile  it  is 

impossible  to  estiirjate  the  extent  to  which  speculation  has  advanced  whea". 
prices  since  last  July,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that:  speculative  activir..-^ 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  carrying  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  level 
it  has  reached.     Oariously,  one  hears  practically  nothing  this  year  of 
the  evils  of  speculation,  nor  are  grain  exchanges  coming  in  for  the  whole- 
hearted criticism  they  were  subjected  to  during  the  past  year  or  two  of 
low  prices.     It  was  while  viieat  prices  were  declining,  as  the  result  of 
oversupply  and  the  inabiiitj'-  of  rnany  countries,  normally  large  importers 
of  wheat,  to  buy  in  accordance  with  their  actual  needs,  that  much  was 
heard  of  the  evils  of  speculation  and  there  was  talk  of  curbing  the  ex*^ 
changes  and,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  of  prohibiting  speculation. 
It  was  argued  that  the  spec^a.lator  was  the  cause  for  wheat  prices  going 
down.    Eliminate  him  and  the  market  would  find  its  natural  level.  The 
average  speculator  in  whee/c,  or  in  any  other  commodity,  is  normally  on 
the  bull  side  of  the  market,  and  when  prices  are  falling  he  tends  to  stay 
out.    Accordingly,  the  amount  of  trading  in  wheat  futures  during  the 
period  of  low  prices  was  very  much  less  than  had  been  tr^  case  for  nany 
years  previously.    Last  summer  and  fall,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid 
advance  in  wheat  values,  due  fundamentally  to  world  su-pply  and  demand  con-» 
ditions,  brought  out  once  more  an  enormous  amount  of  speculative  buying 
and  selling.    This  great  increase  in  the  trading  in  wheat  futures  con- 
tributed materially  to  speeding  up  the  advaace." 

A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  19  says:  "Dispatches 
from  Melbourne  annoyance  that  Australian  brokers  in  wool  have  canceled 
import an twwool  auctions  in  the  hope  of  stabilizing  prices-    The  action 
was  taken  at  the  direction  of  the  Australian  Selling  Brokers'  Associar- 
tion.    The  sale  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Sydney  from  Febraary  23  to 
March  5  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  and  that  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Brisbane  from  Ivlarch  17  to  Maxch  19  has  been  postponed  to  !viarch  31  to 
April  2.    AnnouhEement  of  the  postponement  of  these  sales  has  braaght 
sharp  protests  from  shipping  companies,  which  declare  that  their  inter- 
ests will  be  severely  damaged  through  the  loss  of  cargoes  expected  early 
in  March." 

Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  February  18  says:  "As  soon  as 

Agriculture  Mr.  William  C.  Gregg's  article,   'Has  the  Forest  Service  Gone  Daffy?*  was 
off  the  press  we  sent  an  advance  copy  to  Colonel  G-reeley,  offering  him 
the  columns  of  The  Outlook  for  a  reply.    We  have  received  in  answer  the 
following  telegram:   'Mr.  G-regg's  article  not  only  attacks  and  misrepre- 
sents alleged  policy  of  Forest  Service  as  to  National  Forest  recreation 
and  expenditures,  but  also  impugns  sincerity,  competence,  and  integrity 
of  Forest  Service  in  fire  protection,  timber  management,  and  reforesta- 
tion.   All  our  records,  expenditures,  and  activities  are  open  to  public 
inspection.    Your  publication  of  this  article  with  editorial  emphasis 
and  without  any  preliminary  investigation  or  verification  of  its  serious 
charges  is  a  very  grave  injury  to  this  organization.     Complying  with 
your  letter  of  February  7,  a  statement  will  be  transmitted  on. February  IS. 
As  measure  of  elemental  fairness  this  should  be  published  in  earliest 
possible  issue.     I  would  also  welcome  investigation  of  Gregg  allegations 
by  a  representative  of  your  staff  with  view  to  publication  of  an  un-- 
biased  statement.    Forest  Service  has  always  stood  for  Hoosevelt  poll-* 
cies  of  conservation  and  public  interest.    Yo^or-  editorial  assertion  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Forest  Service  has  undergone  a  drastic  change 
is  entirely  untrue.     I  believe  that  you  should  sift  these  matters  to  the 


1^0 ol  Sales 
Canceled 
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"bottom  and  pii"blish  your  own  findings.    \7.  B.  G-reeley.  • 

"We  had  not  the  slightest  intention,  nor  had  Mr.  Gregg,  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  integrity  of  any  one  in  the  Forest  Service,  and  we  do 

not  see  that  the  article  does  so  We  have  not  expressed  our  editorial 

judgment  on  the  subjects  in  this  controversy,  and  will  withhold  it  until 
we  receive  Colonel  C-reeley*s  reply.    We  have  commanicated  with  several 
authorities  on  forestry,  and  shall  "be  gaided  in  our  judgment  by  what 
they  tell  us.    The  article  from  the  Porest  Service  will  be  published  in 
The  Outlook  in  the  first  available  issue  to  go  to  press  after  the  receipt 
of  the  manuscript.'^ 

(Qp.otations  from  Mr»  Gregg's  article  referred  to  were  given  in 
Daily  Digest  of  February  13.) 


Section  4 
MAEKST  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  19:    New  York  sacked  Hound  i;?hite  potatoes  generally  lOt  to 

15^  lower,  closing  at  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  100  lbs.. in  eastern  markets; 
95p  to  $1  f-o.b.  Rochester .    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  weak,  bringing 
$15  to  $22  bulk  per  ton  in  the  East;  $12  to  $16  f .o.b.  Rochester.  Texas 
domestic  flat  and  round  type  weaker,  at  $30  to  $50  in  midwestern  cities; 
$12  to  $15  f.o.b.  San  Benito.    Florida  fancy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning 
original  pack  $4.50  to  $6.00  per  sis  basket- carrier  in  a  few  markets. 
New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $2-75  to  $3.00  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  leading  markets.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  strengthened  to 
$6.50  to  $7.00  per  "barrel  in  leading  markets.    Florida  strawberries  in  32 
quart  crates  and  pony  ref liigerators  firm  at  40^  to  oOf:  quart  basis  in 
leading  markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.40  for  the  top  and  $10.80  to 
$11.30  for  the  bulk.    Medirsjn  and  good  beef  steers  $7.35  to  $11.75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.S5  to  $10-50;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $14;  fat  lambs  $15  to  $17.75;  feeding 
lambs  $15  to  $17;  yearlings  $12.50  to  $15.25  and  fat  mres  $6  to  $9.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  19:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.76  to  $2.08.    No, 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.94  l/2;  St.  Louis  $2.  to 
$2.03;  Kansas  City  $1,94  to  $1.S5.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.84  l/4; 
St.  Louis  $1.82  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.76  to  $1.86, .  No.2  mixed  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.15  to  $1.16;  No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  $1.10  l/2  to  $1.14  l/2; 
No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.14  i/2.    No, 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.17 
to  $1.18.,  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.22  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.16  1/2  to 
$1.18  1/2.    No. 3  white  corn,  St.  Louis  $1.20;  No.2  white  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.17  to  $1,18.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago,  51  to  53  l/2;i;  Minneap-  • 
oils  47  3/4  to  48/5;  St.  Louis  56p;  Kansas  City  52j4. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  41^;  Chicago  40  l/2p; 
Philadelphia  42/;  Boston  41  l/2<i. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  5  points, 
closing  at  24. 51/^  per  lb*    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  9  points, 
closing  at  24. 40^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) . 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Feb.  19.  Feb.  18,  Feb.  19,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  119.71  120.07  96.97 

20  R.R. stocks  99.18  99.55  .  80.68 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  20.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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JARDINE  A  Topeka  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  Dr. William  M. 

GRANTED         Jardine  obtained  Fehraary  20  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  his 
LEAVE  duties  as  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.    This  ac-^ 

tion  will  leave  the  way  open  for  Doctor  Jardine »s  return  to  the  presi" 
dency  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet.    E.  D.  Farrell,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  was  named  as  acting  president  of  the  institution. 


CAREY  ON  THE  Chairman  Carey,  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission,  be~ 

REPOHT       fore  the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  February  20,  said  that  neither 
Secretary  Hoover  nor  any  other  Cabinet  officer  had  had  "the  slightest 
influence"  in  the  drafting  of  the  report  of  the  commission  for  farm 

relief. 

The  House  to-day  will  consider,  under  a  special  rule  limiting  debate  to  three 
hours,  the  agricultural  cooperative  marketing  bill  reported  from  the  agricultural  con>- 
mittee  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  agricultural  com- 
mission,    (Press,  Feb.  21.) 


COOPERA.TIVE  A  modification  of  Federal  cooperative  marketing  plans  already  be- 

lilAEKETrNG-     fore  Congress  was  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  yesterday  by  Senator  Ladd  || 

BILL  which  ?/ould  establish  a  "division  of  cooperative  marketing"  in  the  Depart" 

p  ment  of  Agriculture,  and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  fix  standards  for  all 

agricultural  commodities  and  m.aintain  them  through  an  inspection  service. 
The  new  division  would  aid  in  the  formation  of  cooperative  associations,  which  would 
be  given  Federal  certificates  upon  agreement  to  abide  by  the  standards.     (Press,  J.  .  ■  . 
Peb.  21.) 


COTTON  OIL  Senator  Harris  February  20  presented  a  message  to  Congress  from 

TAX4TI0N      Governor  Walker  of  Georgia  joining  other  governors  of  Southern  States  in 
protesting  against  legislation  by  several  States  taxing  cotton  oil 
products.   (Press,  Feb.  21 ♦) 


BISTRICT  MILK  The  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 

BILL         to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Press ,  Feb.  21.) 


BRITAIN  BARS  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  21  states  that  an  order 

CAL^JADIAN  PO-  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  prohibiting  the 
TATOES       importation  into  England  of  potatoes  from  Canada.    The  action  of  the  min- 
istry followed  a  similar  order  issued  last  December  concerning  United 
States  potatoes.    The  suspected  presence  of  the  Colorado  beetle  in  ship- 

nients  from  North  America  is  the  cause  of  the  prohibition.    The  order  does  not  apply  to 

shipments  which  are  alreadyoon"  the  way  over. 
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Section    2  ' 

Business  and  To-day's  Business  (published  by  the  Chamber  of  Comrierce  of  the 

Agriculture  United  States)  for  March  says:  '^As  a  basis  for  guidance  to  business 

organizations  seeking  to  formulate  programs  for  aiding  in  the  upbuilding 
of  their  regional  agriculture,  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  making  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  such  plaai 
and  activities  as  already  are  in  operation.     In  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
local  member  cliambers,  the  bureau  says:   'The  old  theory  of  interdependent 
of  easiness  a.nd  agriculture  is  being  translated  by  business  groups  into 
dynamic  action.    To  further  this  move,  the  bureau  needs  the  complete  hi- 
story of  experience  -^^hich  business  groups,  such  as  yours,  have  had  in 
meeting  agriculture  on  common  ground  for  action  of  direct  benefit  to 
both.'     The  field  of  the  bureau's  survey  includes  inquiries  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  special  agricultural  committees  and  bureaus  set  up  b^^  local 
chambers,  the  programs  of  these  bodies,  the  results  obtained  from  their 
activities »  and  lays  stress  upon  an  incfuiry  into  the  iTiaking  of  agricul- 
^tural- economic  surveys  to  discover  outstanding  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness aid  to  agriculture.    Upon  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  bureau 
will  group  and  analyze  the  data  with  the  object  in  vie77  of  supplying 
this  material  to  all  member  organizations  requesting  it." 

Colonization  An  editorial  in  price  Current- Grain  Reporter  for  February  11  says: 

of  Mexico      "In  a  recent  dispatch  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Dr.  Helmer  Key,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  au-thorities  on  immigration,  suggests  the  coloniza.tion  of 
Mexico  from  the  excess  population  of  Europe.    1?ith  an  area  as  large  as 
Europe,  omitting  Bussia,  and  with  imir^ense  undeveloped  natural  resources, 
it  now  has  a  population  of  only  15,000,000  people  and  they  buy  less  goods 
from  outside  of  their  own  country  than  does  Cuba  with  a  population  of  onlj- 
3,000,000.    According  to  Dr,  Key,  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  the  re- 
construction of  Europe's  great  industrial  nations  with  the  help  of  AJiieri"- 
can  capital,  thus  increasing  industrial  competition  without  creating  new 
markets,  a  far  better  investment  being  the  financing  of  colonization  pre 
jects  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  also  in  Canada  and  Southeast  Africa.  Such 
a  scheme,  as  we  see  it,  however,  might  not  prove  to  be  the  unmixed  bles- 
sing pictured  by  Dr.  Key*    If  colonization  would  mean  the  flooding  of  the 
world* s  markets  with  grain  and  still  more  grain,  the  troubles  of  this 
country's  farmers  in  the  recent  past    m.ight  be  very  small  indeed,  con>- 
pared  to  those  that  would  then  confront  them." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  on  the  recently  incorporated  American  Institute  of 

School        Cooperatit5.Tjn  in  Hoards  Dairyman  for  February  20  says:  "....There  is 
large  opToortunity  for  a  school  of  this  character.    ¥e  have  been  dis- 
tressed many  times  the  past  few  years  to  find  enthusiastic,  earnest,  and 
well  meaning  men  advocate  the  organization  of  cooperative  enterprises  and 
then  claim  that  throi^gh  cooperation  all  the  ills  of  agriculture  can  be 
solved*     These  men  have  made  extravagant  ajid  impossible  cla.ims  concerning 
the  benefits  of  cooperation.     They  have  led  producers  to  believe  that 
through  cooperation  prices  could  be  arbitrarily  fixed  and  that  supply  and 
dems^nd  could  be  ignored.    Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  surplus  if  farmers  marketed  their  products  cooperatively. 
These  are  ridiculous  statements  and  have  led  a  number  of  cooperative 
marketing  companies  into  bankrij.ptcy  and  more  of  them  into  deep  trouble. 
Several  organizations  at  the  present  time  are  working  their  way  out  from 
under  a  hea^/y  debt  caused  by  guaranteed  prices  to  the  producers  and  fixed- 
prices  to  the  consumer,  regardless  of  market  conditions.    If  the  men  in 
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charge  of  these  cooperative  enterprises  and  those  in  charge  of  organizing 
had  "been  as  wise  at  the  "beginning  as  they  were  after  thre-e  or  four  years' 
experience,  the  producers  in  many  cases  would  have  "been  saved  many  - 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  cooperative  movement  would  be  farther  ad-* 
vanced  than  it  is  at  present.    We  do  not  look  upon  cooperation  as  a  pana- 
cea for  curing  all  the  ills  of  agriculture,  "but  consider  it  highly  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.    At  the  present  time,  the  spread  in  prices  "between 
what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  products  and  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
them  is  too  great.     Cooperation  rightly  directed  can  modify  and  improve 
our  present  marketing  system.    A  school  of  this  kind  is  needed,  for  it 
will  not  only  teach  right  principles  and  practices  of  cooperation,  "but 
it  will  afford  opportunity  to  bring  together  the  leaders  in  various  co- 
operative enterprises  and  give  them  a  chance  to  exchange  experiences. 
If  properly  developed  and  directed,  a  school  of  this  kind  can  render  a 
good  service  to  agriculture," 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  20  says: 

"Need  for  more  cotton  on  fewer  acres  was  never  more  urgent  than  in  the 
coming  season.    High  labor,  feed  and  fertilizer  will  result  in  high 
production,  costs  for  the  1925  crop.    With  heavy  infestation,  as  promised 
by  Colonel  Harvie  Jordan,  managing  director  of  the  boll  weevil  control 
canpaign,  the  necessity  of  reducing  acreage  is  further  apparent.  The 
prosperity  of  the  cotton  producer  and  manufacturer  work  hand  in  hand 
and  the  farmer  by  concentrating  production  can  do  his  share  toward 
bringing  it  about.    Following  three  small  cotton  crops  with  attendant 
hi^  prices  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  keen  foreign  and  domestic 
demand,  inspired  by  a  13,500,000  bale  crop.      Raw  and  manufactured 
stocks  had  been  reduced  to  record  low  proportions  with  the  world  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  replenishment.    It  would  have  been  nothing  short 
of  a^  calamity  had  not  two  months  of  unusually  good  weather  and  an  ab- 
sence of  weevils  saved  what  promised  to  be  another  poor  yield.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  available  supply  is  being  exhausted  it  would 
appear  that  the  fortunate  avoidance  of  a  famine  was  merely  a  short  res- 
pite.   Already  exports  have  exceeded  the  entire  movement  of  last  season 
totaling  5,955,669  bales  to  February  18.    By  the  end  of  July  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  will  reach  8,000,000  bales.    Coupled  with  this  are 
domestic  takings  to  January  31  of  2,939,305  bales  which  with  the  greatly 
improved  textile  outlook  and  the  months  of  heaviest  consumption  ahead 
can  fairly  be  estimated  to  approximate  6,000,000  bales  at  the  close  of 
the  season.    Thus  there  is  a  hypothetical  offtake  of  14,000,000  bales 
to  be  deducted  from  the  season's  supply  of  15,000,000,  exclusive  of 
linters.    Should  final  calculations  enhance  the  carryover  by  500,000  or 
even  1,000,000  bales  the  need  for  another  large  crop  would  still  be  ur- 
gent.   On  the  threshold  of  the  planting  season  it  is  pertinent  to  as- 
certain the  position  of  both  the  producer  and  converter.    For  the  textile 
industry  a  large  crop  would  mean  another  season  of  favorable  prices  and 
a  fairly  equitable  ratio  between  the  raw  and  manufactured  product;  con- 
versely, with  the  inability  shown  by  finished  goods  to  keep  pace  with 
swiftly  advancing  raw  cotton  a  short  crop  would  undoubtedly  mean  a  re- 
version to  the  depression  of  1923.    In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
textile  industry  the  cotton  farmer  has  increased  acreage  and  at  the  same 
time  production  costs.    But  the  inability  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactur- 
er to  meet  the  advanced  cost  has  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory  price  to 
the  grower.    The  solution  lies  in  intensive  cultivation  and  a  larger 
yield  per  acre,  but  this  is  possible  only  on  a  substantially  smaller 
acreage  than  tha.t  planted  in  recent  years." 
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Far  Sale  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  20  states  that  -jvith 

a  grand  total  of  $5,254,000,  the  nine-day  auction  of  raw  furs  that  has 
"been  going  on  in  ITew  York  came  to  a  close  February  19.    It  was  the  larg- 
est and  the  longest  sale  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  in  that  city,  and 
executives  of  the  New  York  Auction  Company,  Inc.,  said  they  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  results..  The  last  day's  sales  amounted  to  $459,000. 
Although  marmot  was  the  first  article  to  go  under  the  hammer  Thursday, 
the  feature  of  the  day's  bidding  was  that  for  raccoon.    Nearly  71,000  of 
these  skins  were  sold  at  prices  up  to  $12.25  for  prime  dark  pelts.  The 
successful  bidders  were  about  equally  divided  between  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  the  average  prices  received  were  15  per  cent  higher  than 
those  got  for  the  same  furs  at  the  company's  fall  sale. 

Meat  Shortage  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  20  states  that  the 

Prophecied    United  States  faces  a  meat  shortage  which  will  become  acute  about  mid- 
Septemberj  a  delegation  of  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  from  the  Middle 
West  told  theil-  banlcer  hosts  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bankers'  Club,  New 
York^  Feb.  19.    V/.  0^  Mitchell,  an  animal  eugenics  expert,  one  of  sev- 
eral speal^ers  who  agreed  that  breed  cattle  is  now  sold  up  to  market, 
said  95  per  cent  of  the  cattle  now  on  the  ranges  in  Texas  are  less  than 
one  year  old.     "I  am  convinced  the  cattle  industry  is  facing  a  crisis," 
he  continued.    "Herds  that  show  only  a  55  Dcr  cent  calf  crop  are  doomed 
to  extinction.     The  shortage  will  be  acute  about  September  1,  and  we  will 
see  much  higher  prices."    Other  spealiers,  who  included  A. C.Eastering  of 
Stamford,  Texas,  a  rancher  who  was  introduced  as  the Sears-Roebuck*'  of 
the  cattle  business  because  he  sells  calves  and  yearlings  by  mail,  sup^ 
ported  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  and  declared  young  cattle  should  be 
eaten  until  the  herds  have  been  built  up.    The  luncheon  was  given  by 
B.  C.  Biggerstaff ,  a  representative  of  newspapers  in  the  corn  belt, 
who  said  the  farmer's  worst  enemies  are  ""those  who  farm  the  farmer  and 
who  would  continue  to  use  expedients  to  cure  agricultural  ills.  H§ 
said  the  farmer  did  not  need  help  as  much  as  he  did  last  year,  but  that 
he  still  needed  "cheap  money"  rather  than  "easy  money." 

Divorcement  of  the  Big  Five  meat-packing  companies  from  their 
control  of  meat  refrigerator  cars  is  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  a  report  sent  to  the  Senate  February  19  in  response  to  a 
resolution  calling  for  information  regarding  the  consent  decree  entered  • 
into  by  the  packers  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1920  .    The  commis- 
sion also  recLommends  that  steps  be  taken  either  by  the  courts  or  Con- 
gress to  separate  the  Big  Five  packers  finally  from  their  ownership  of 
stockyards  through  sale  either  of  existing  agencies,  such  as  the  princi- 
pal connecting  railroads,  or  to  separate  companies  "entirely  independent 
both  in  law  and  in  fact."     In  lieu  of  operating  the  refrigerator  cars  by 
tis  packers,  the  commission  suggests  the  formation  of  a  single  company, 
similar  to  the  Pullman  Company,  entirely  independent  of  the  packing  com- 
panies to  take  over  ownership,  operation  and  routing  of  these  cars,  m^- 
ir^them  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  meat  packers  and  other  food  dis- 
tributors. (Press,  Feb.  20.) 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febraary  21  states  that  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made  public  February  IS  and 
stating  that  the  packing  business  included  only  two  big  packers,  was 
denied  February  20  by       F.  Swift,  of  Swift  &  Co.     "There  is  no  basis 
whatever  for  the  Federajl  Trade  Commission's  statement  that  there  are  at 
present  only  two  big  packers,"  said  the  statement.    "There  are  four  large 
packers,  in  the  keenest  kind  of  competition  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
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with  the  hundreds  of  sma?-l  and  mediun>-sized  packers.    Divorcement  of  re- 
frigerator cars  from  the  packing  companies  wotild  result  in  inferior  ser-- 
vice.    As  for  packer  ownership  of  the  stockyards.  Swift  &  Co.  and  the 
other  packers  have  made  every  effort  to  sell  their  interests  since  the 
consent  decree  was  issued,  in  1920.     The  only  reason  this  has  not  "been 
accomplished  is  that  huyers  of  stockyards  could  not  he- found.'' 


Section  3 

imKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  20:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.60  for  the  top  and 

$10.90  to  $11.50  for  the  hulk.    Medi^am  and  good  beef  steers  $7^35  to 
$11.75;  hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $3»85  to  $10.50*,  feeder  steers  $5  to 
$8,25;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $13-50;  fat  lamhs 
$15  to  $17.85;  feeding  lamhs  $15  to  $17;  yearlings  $12.50  to  $15.25; 
fat  ewes  $6  to  $9,50. 

New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.25  to  $1*40  per  100  Ihs. 
in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $1  f .o.b,  Rochester.    Northern  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1.15  to  $1,20  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market,  $1.25  to  $1.45 
elsewhere;  85  to  92  l/2;6  f.o.h*  New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions 
$2.75  to  $3.25  per  100  Ihs.  in  consuming  centers;  $2*60  to  $2.65  f.o.h. 
shipping  points.    Delaware  and  Maryland  sweet  potatoes,  yellows  $2.25 
to  $2.75  per  hUr.  h3.mper  in  the  East.    Hew  York  Danish  type  cahhage  weak 
at  $15  to  $20  hulk  per  ton  in  city  markets;  $13  to  $16  f .o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  celery  $3.50  to  $4»50  per  10  inch  crate  of  3-6  dozen  stalks  in 
leading  markets;  $2.50  f.o.h.  Sanford. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Feh.  20:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.75  to  $2.07.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  lov.±s  $2.03;  Kansas  City  $1.89  to 
$1.96.    No*l  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.83  l/2.     No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas 
City  $1.76  to  $1,84.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.18  to  $1.20  l/4; 
Minneapolis  $1.09  to  $1.13*    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas    City  $1.16.    No. 2 
yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1.19.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1-20 
to  $1.23  3/4;  Minneapolis  ^1.17  to  $1,21;  St.  Louis  $1.24.    No. 2  white 
corn  Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1.19.    No. 2  white  cats  Kansas  City  52  l/2^. 

Closing  prices,  92  score  butter t    New  York  41/^;  Chicago  40jfc; 
Boston  41/4;  Philadelphia  42/^. 

Closing  prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  ma.rkets  February  19: 
Daisies  23/4;  Double  Daisies  22  l/2^;  Longhorns  23  l/4/4;  Square  Prints 
23  I/2L 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mark- 
ets declined  10  points,  closing  at  24«41p  per  lb.;  New  York  March  future 
contracts  declined  15  points,  closing  at  24.25^4.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Feb.  20,        Feb.  19,         Feb.  20,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  121.64  119*71  96.58 

20  B.R.  stocks  99,97  99.18  80.63 

(Wall  Stv  Jour.,  Feb.  21.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectiog  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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EMJGEI^r  BILL  'vvhile  the  Senate  agriculture  conmittee  Pebraary  21  favorably 

reported  the  Haugen  hill  to  create  a  Federal  cooperative  marketing  hoard 
on  the  hasis  of  recommendations  of  the  President's  agricultural  confer-? 
ence,  the  House  deferred  until  this  Tveek  its  choice  hetrzeen  that  measure  and  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Representative  Dickinson,   (press,  Peb .  22.) 


FOHSST  STATION         The  Senate     .Feb-Sl    ]?®ssed  a  bill  .for  the  establishment  of  a 
LEG-ISLA.TIOl'i  forest  experiment  stolon  in  California  to  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  that  and  neighboring  States.  (Press,  Feb.  22.) 


BIRD  BILL  After  being  before  Congress  for  many  years,  a  migratory  bird 

PASSES  HOUSE  refuge  and  public  shooting  grounds  bill  was  passed  February  21  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate,     Introduced  by  Represent  active  Anthony,  it 
would  authorize  a  $50,000  appropriation  to  purchase  marsh  and  water 
areas  suitable  for  migratory  water  fowl,  some  to  be  used  as  free  public  shooting 
grounds,  but  all  to  be  bird  havens  during  the  closed  seasons*     The  mea.sure  would 
provide  for  raising  revenue  by  Federal  hunting  license  fees=   (Press,  Feb.  22.) 


ARMOUR  GAINS  The  press  to-day  states  that  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 

750,000  shares  of  Class  "A"  participating  common  stock  at  $23  per  share, 
and  of  Class  "E"  at  $14  a  share,  in  the  New  York  narket  la,st  week, 
banlcers  for  the  company  express  the  opinion  that  total  earnings  of  Armour  &  Co»  for 
1925  will  exceed  those  of  1924  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.    This  will  be  due, 
they  believe,  not  alone  to  the  improvement  in  the  meat  packing  business,  but  also 
to  the  improvement  anticipated  in  the  leather  and  fertilizer  industries,  in  which 
the  company  is  a  factor. 


CAIvADIAN  FRUIT         An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  green  frait 
"TRUST"      producers  and  consumers  throughout  Western  Canada  and  in  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Nash-I&itual  combi- 
nation of  jobbing  and  brokerage  houses,  it  was  charged  in  a  report 
filed  with  the  Canadian  Government  Febraary  23  by  I>jLncan  Lewis,  recently  appointed 
to  investigate  an  alleged  frait  distribution  trust.     Commissioner  Lewis  reported 
that  the  combination  "has  operated  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
public"  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  SaskatchcY/an  and  Manitoba  Provinces.     He  held 
that  the  Nash  houses,  of  which  there  are  forty-five  in  Canada,  linked  up  with 
eighty-four  in  the  United  Str^tes,  were  a  price-fixing  combination  illegally  main- 
tained under  the  Combines  Investigation  act  of  JS23,     It  was  under  this  statute  that 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  as  investigator.    Ivlr.  Lewis  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  nation-wide  grower-owned  selling  agency  as  a  remedy  for  existing  conditions  in  the 
Giarketing  of  friaits  and  vegetables  throughout  Western  Canada* 


Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agricultare  for  February 

Statistics  says:  "The  value  of  agricultural  statistics,  particularly  with  regard  to 
products  which  enter  into  international  trade,  is  now  well  recogmized  "by 
farmers.    The  more  exact  and  precise  such  estimates  can  he  made,  so  nuch 
the  more  will  price  fluctuations  based  on  incorrect  or  biased  statements 
tend  to  be  eliminated.     If  official  and  unbiased  estimates  of  this  type 
did  not  exist  imrket  prices  would  be  influenced  by  unreliable  rumors: of 
all  descriptions,  and  would  be  liable  to  manipulation  by  persons  who 
v/ere  able  to  obtain  early  information.    Great  improvements  in  the  collec-- 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics  have  been  effected  in  recent  years,  but 
a  further  step  towards  making  them  more  reliable  would  be  the  t^ing  of 
a  uniform  agricultural  census  throughout  the  world.    In  the  future  it  is 
hoped  to  take  such  a  census  on  a  scheme  to  be  arranged  through  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Eomei    One  of  the  most  import- 
ant pieces  of  information  which  an  agricultural  census  can  be  made  to 
supply  is  the  classification  of  holdings  by  size.    The  usual  type  of 
statistics,  giving,  for  example,  the  production  of  wheat  or  the  number  of 
livestock  in  a  county  does  not  enable  us  to  com.pare  the  results  from 
different  types  of  holding,  or  the  distribution  of  crops  and  livestock  on 
holdings  of  different  sizes.     It  is  proposed  in  this  census  (British 
agricultural  census  of  production)  to  divide  the  agricultuiral  holdings 
of  this  country—excluding  small  holdings,  fruit  and  market  gardens  and 
poultry  farms — into  three  groups  which  afford  some  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  farming  carried  on,  viz.: — (1)  arable  farms,  with  70  per 
cent  and  over  of  ara.ble  land,  (2)  pasture  farms,  being  the  remaining 
farms  lying  betv/een  these  two  extremes.    The  three  classes  would  in  their 
turn  be  divided  according  to  sizes.    Thus  iwe  shall  have  the  number  and 
size  of  holdings  of  those  different  types  in  different  counties,  and  the 
average  distribution  of  crops  and  livestock  on  these  holdings,  the  labor 
employed  and  other  particulars.    Other  information  to  be  obtained,  either 
by  direct  returns  or  by  making  approximate  estimates,  consists  of  the 
area  under  crops  and  number  of  livestock  kept,  estimates  of  production, 
including  market  garden  production  and  crops  -cinder  glass,  motive  power 
on  the  farm,  capital  and  labor  employed." 

Canada's  Indian       Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada  (Montreal)  for 
Farmers       February  says:  "The  popular  opinion  is  that  the  day  of  the  Eed  Man  is 

over.... The  total  number  of  Indians  in  Canada  is  106,000,  of  which  number 
50,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.    The  Indiana  of  Canada  own  5,000,000  acres  of 
land  and  the  amount  of  bank  funds  held  in  trust  for  them  is  almost 
$12,000,000.    They  own  livestock  to  the  value  of  $4,500,000  and  personal 
property  to  the  extent  of  $65,000,000.     There  are  326  schools  provided  by 
the  G-ovemm.ent  for  their  education — day  schools,  boarding  schools,  and 
industrial  schools — and  the  average  attendance  at  these  is  13,000  pupils 
out  of  a  possible  16,000  of  school  age.    About  10,000  Indians  still  cling 
to  their  aboriginal  beliefs,  and  of  the  remainder  about  half  are 
Protestants  and  half  Eoman  Catholics.    Whilst  the  Indians  of  Eastern 
Canada  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa,tions ,  being  in  extensive  demand 
for  hunting,  guiding,  bushwork,  etc.,  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  follow  agriculture  almost  exclusively.     In  the  year 
1923  they  had  58,456  acres  of  land  under  crop,  an  increase  of  15,942 
acres  over  the  previous  year.     On  this  they  produced  1,276,579  bushels  of 
grain,  an  increa.se  of  531,569  bushels  over  the  year  before." 
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Farming  As  An  editorial  in  The  IsTew  York  Times  for  re"braary  20  says:  '<A  well- 

An  Art       known  economist  and  philosopher  said  in^-.  a  recent  address  that  the  farmer 
who  developed  through  seed  selection  and  intelligent  cultivation  a  perfec* 
ear  of  corn  deserved  to  he  ranlced  with  the  artist  who  evoked  the  Venus  de 
Milo  from  a  hlock  of  marhle.    He  would  doubtless  have  given  an  even  high- 
er rank  to  the  patient  partner  of  the  Creator  in  making  a  perfect  apple  c* 
peadh  than  to  the  Greek  artist  who  made  a  painting  of  fruit  so  lifelike 
that  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  it.    At  any  rate,  it  is  toward  such  ar- 
tistic perfection  in  the  production  of  the  things  most  essential  to  life 
that  the  young  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  are  increasingly  turning  their 
efforts.    Out  in  Iowa  there  is  reported  a  wide- spread  interest  in  »seed 
com  contests,*  meat  * demons trat ions, *  ^cucumber  schools,'  potato  pools, 
butterfa,t  bonuses*    Charles  Kirkpatrick  won  a  gold  medll  over  121  con- 
testants for  a  variety  of  ears  of  corn  producing  the  greatest  yield.  He 
had  spent  twelve  years  in  the  cult  illation  of  this  particu3.ar  variety. 
A.11  through  winter  the  ^corn  tester'  was  kept  going,  giving  every  ear  a 
'germination'  test  with  a  ^modified  rag  doll.'    The  result  of  giving  the 
well-bred  and  tested  seed  a  chance  to  grow  in  good  soil  was  that  the  corn 
yields  in  the  twelve  years  increased  32  per  cent.    There  was  also  a 
'  sweepstakes  ^  award  for  the  best  single  ear — the  Venus  de  Mlo  of  all  the 
ears  grovm  by  these  sculptors  of  the  fields.    Besides  these  prizes  for 
agiracultural  art,  there  were  awards  for  high  school  boys  who  know  how  to 
tell  the  best  grain,  ?/ho  know  how  to  cull  the  poor  from  the  good  livestocl 
who  know  best  how  to  cut  up  neat,  <ScC.    Such  contests  suggest  a  new  art 
that  is  developing  in  the  Middle  West — and  not  alone  there— -availing  of 
all  th^t  the  physical  sciences  have  to  contribute,  but  still  putting 
something  of  the  qu.ality  of  art  into  the  perfected  creation.    Farming  is 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  scientific  occupation;  in  its  highest  ex- 
pression it  may  also  be  considered  as  of  the  nature  of  an  art." 

Fence  Post  An  editorial  in  Farm,  Stock  &  Home  and  I^Torthwest  Parm.stead  for 

Tariff         Pebruarj?-  15  says!  "Farmer  inquirers  who  lately  have  been  unable  to  buy 

fence  posts  as  formerly  imported  from  Canada  are  inquiring  whether  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  tatiff  law.    There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
law.    But  there  is  a  comparatively  recent  decision  of  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers at  New  York.    Until  last  May,  all  customs  officers  admitted 
fence  post  duty  free.    Then,  the  collector  at  the  Port  of  I}aluth  decided 
that  they  were  subject  i>o  a  tariff  of  10;^  ad  valorem.    The  case  was  ap- 
pealed and  the  board  of  appraisers  at  ITew  York  sustained  the  collector. 
So  now,  f  armers  of  the  United  States  are  'protected ^  by  a  tariff  of  10^ 
ad  valorem  on  fence  posts.    l,"?hether  this  tariff  shutting  out  fence  posts 
may  be  expected  to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  forests  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  it  may  act  as  a  boon  to  those  farmers  who  this  year 
will  be  sowing  large  acreages  of  fence  posts  is  open  to  debate.    The  same 
posts  cut  into  shorter  sections  for  paving  or  when  grown  a  little  larger 
into  railroad  ties  or  telephone  poles  or  trolley,  electric  light  or 
telegraph  poles  are  duty  free." 

Milk  Campaign  A.  D.  Allen,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of 

in  Britain   Agricult^ijre  for  February  on  the  national  milk  publicity  council,  ss.ys: 
"It  is  only  since  the  war  that  these  interested  in  the  milk  industry  in 
this  country  (Britain)  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  product  like 
milk  can  command  its  own  markets  if  the  consumer  be  encouraged  to  realise 
its  value.    A  little  investigation  of  interna.tional  statistics  showed 
clearly  that  there  was  enormous  scope  for  popularizing  the  consumption  of 
fresh  milk.    Wciere  Sweden  consumed  a  gallon  and  a  half  this  country 
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cons-omed  only  a  quart,  and  where  America  cons'oined  a  gallon  this  country 
consumed  only  a  pint  to  a  qaart .    America  proved  satisfactorily  that  the 
high  and  steadily  increasing  consumption  of  fresh  milk  over  there  was  d\^^ 
in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  milk  puhlicity  campaigns,  and,  profiting 
"by  this  example,  the  British  retailer  and  producer  hr ought  into  heing  the 
National  Milk  Puhlicity  Council  of  England  and  Wales.     It  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Nation? 
Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying,  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association 
and  the  National  Clean  Milk  Society  in    association  with  organizations 
of  :;^ritish  liLilk  producers,  manufacturers  and  i-istrihutors ,    The  aims  of 
the  coun'oil  are  twofold—to  encourage  the  consumption  of  fresh  liquid 
milk  in  this  country  "by  means  of  educational  propagaJida,  publicity  and 
press  adverti'Sing,  and  to  ensure  the  purity  and  good  quality  of  that  milk 
as  delivered  to  the  consumer.     It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fresh  milk  must  benefit  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  the 
consumer  alike.    For  the  dairy  farmer  it  solves  the  problem  of  utilizing 
surplus  milk,  which  otherwise  must  be  sold  less  profitably  for  conversion 
into  products;  for  the  distributor  it  means  increased  sales  and  profits; 
and  to  the  consumer  it  brings  health,  physique  and  eventually  a  cheaper 
article.  In  order  to  popularize  milk,  however,  it  is  essential  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  public  ajid  to  overcome  its  indifference,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  second  aim  of  the  council «    Before  any  startling  progress 
can  be  ma.de  the  cleanliness  and  good  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the 
customer  mast  be  guaranteed,  and  this  guarantee  the  council  endeavors  to 
secure.    The  health  and  education  authorities  throughout  the  country  are 
not  only  in  agreement  with  both  these  objects,  but  are  lending  active 
assistance  to  the  coimcil's  propaganda  work.    Representatives  from  the 
Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Health  often  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
cbuncil,  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  intimated  that  they  are  always 
prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  council  m.eetings  if  anything  af- 
fecting, their  department  is  to  be  discussed." 

Moscow's  Food  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  20  states  that  after 

Situation     practically  facing  starvation  through  lack  of  a  general  supply  of  food- 
stuffs in  Moscow,  the  French  Embassy  in  the  Russian  capital  is  now  en- 
tirely supplied  with  victuals  from  Paris,  hage  packing  cases  being  sent 
to  the  red  capital  thrice  weekly  under  diplomatic  seals. 

Motor  Track  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  19  says In  many  cases 

and  Railroad  the  truck  has  proved  an  immense  help  in  keeping  freight  away  from  con- 
'  gested  city  terminals  as  when  traffic  between  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  West  is 

tiu-cked  across  Westchester  County  to  or  from  the  Hudson  Division.  Similar 
transfer  between  connecting  lines  often  obviates  several  switching  move- 
ments and  hours,  or  even  days,  of  delay.    The  late  A. H. Smithes  development 
of  'container  car  service,.  '  as  Mr,  Woodruff,  the  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  correctly  points  out,  is  by  itself  a  whole  chapter  in  the 
science  of  transportation.     These  varied  uses  of  the  motor  truck  as  an 
auziliary  to  steam  transportation  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Practically  all  have  been  established  through  the  use  of  independent 
trucking  companies  and  have  therefore  disturbed  no  services  already  in 
use,  nor  has  wasteful  duplication  of  facilities  been  tolerated.  Competi- 
tion between  tracks  and  rail  carriers  continues  in  many  places,  much  of 
it  unfair  to  the  railroads  because  the  rival  service  is  in  effect  sub" 
sidized  through  public  expenditure  on  roads.    But  the  competitive  relation 
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is  "being  ra-oidly  modified  as  each  class  of  carriers  gains  understanding 
of  its  part' in  and  relation  to  the  freight  service.     Zven  in  i:e77^ England 
there  is  no  arsparent  reason  vrhy  the  division  of  functions  according  to 
adaptability  can  not  "be  rorked  out.     It  vrill  "bear  repeat ing  t  hat  the 
advent  of  the  motor  trucl.  reT:Tesents  a  process  of  evolution.     The  trac-c 
is  finding  and  expandicg  its  true  economic  field.    The  "business  it  takes 
from  the  steam  carrier  T7ill  "be  currently  replaced  "by  that  7:hic"n  the  latte 
must  continue  to  perform,  as  traffic  pursues  its  normal  grovrth.  Inci- 
dentally, the  railroads  -^ill  experience  some  relief  from  the  pressure  fox- 
added  facilities  and  capital  investment.     The  final  result  ppomises  to 
"benefit  them  as  much  as  the  shipping  pu"blic." 

Prices  The  upward  s-ing  of  vzholesale  prices  vrhich  has  "been  in  progress 

since  June  of  last  year  continued  through  January,  according  to  informa- 
tion gathered  in  representative  markets  "by  the  U.S.  Department  of  labor 
thi'ough  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics.    The  bureau* s  freighted  index 
number  rose  to  160,0  for  January,  compared  with  157,0  for  December,  and 
144,6  for  June,  1924.    Prices  of  certain  farm  products  in  January  showed 
large  increases  over  December  prices.    This  was  particularly  true  of 
grains,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  poultry,  eggs,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cotton 
and  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  onions,  and  potatoes  also  were  higher  than  in 
December,  while  beef  cattle,  and  hay  were  cheaper.     The  increase  in  the 
group  as  a  whole  was  4  i/4  per  cent.     In  the  group  of  foods  increases 
were  shown  for  lamb,  matton,  pork,  dressed  poultry,  veal,  cheese,  coffee, 
flour,  homing/',  and  meal,  while  substantial  decreases  were  shovm  for 
butter,  and  for  raw  and  granulated  sugar.     Comparing  prices  in  January 
with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured  by  changes  in  the  index  n^^jmbers, 
it  is  seen  that  farm  products  have  increased  over  13  per  cent  and  foods 
11  1/2  per  cent.     Smaller  increases  are  shown  for  chemicals  and  drags 
and  for  the  group  of  miscellaneous  commodities.     On  the  other  hand 
cloths  and  clofning,  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  metal  products, 
building  materials,  and  house  furnishing  goods  were  cheaper  than  in 
January,  1924.    All  commodities,  considered  in  the  agregate,  were  5-3/4 
per  cent  'nigher.   (Press,  Peb .  19.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Pebraary  20  says:  "An 
authority  who  gained  prominence  in  connection  with  our  governmental  food 
price  manipulation  during  the  war  comes  forward  with  some  rather  curious 
advice  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.     *Some  day, '  he  says|   'we  will  h^ve 
farm  leaders'nip  that  will  see  that  if  agriculture  is  to  maintain  its  step 
with  industry ....  there  must  be  a  way  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  out  of 
food  competition  and  put  into  the  production  of  those  things  which  serve 
industry  and  its  products  instead, ..  .Parm  leaders  of  this  co^antry  have 
so  far  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  producing      -for  the  market  of 
the  unexp'andable  stomach  and  with  industry  opening  a  thousand  times, 
wider.  .  .  .  .  '     If  such  remarks  have  any  meaning  or  any  pertinent  suggestion 
for  the  agricultural  industry  they  must  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  of 
t'ne  opinion  that  the  farmers  of  this  co-untry  ought  to  produce  more  cotton, 
flax,  hemp  and  the  like  in  place  of  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  f raits  and  t'ne 
like.    ITow  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  have  this  co^ansellor  sug- 
gest means  of  raising  cotton  in  ITorth  Dakota  and  "nemp  or  flax  profitably 
in  m'ach  of  the  territory  now  given  over  to  corn  or  hogs  or  cattle.  He 
mig'nt  likewise  propose  effective  means  of  combating  t'ne  boll  weevil, 
since  that  is  the  chief  impediment  to  larger  crops  of  cotton.     To  some 
extent  no  doubt  agriculture  could  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  adjusting 
itself  in  the  way  suggested,  but  the  movement  has  very  definite  and 
narrow  limits  imposed  by  climatic  and  soil  conditions." 
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Section  3 
IvlABKET  QUOIA-TICHS 

Farm  Products  Feb. 21:    New  York  Ho^Jtnd  White  potatoes  mostly  $1,25  to  $1.35  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  markets t  mostly  around  95/t  f  .o.h.  Rochester.  New 
York  Danish  type  cahbage  weak  closing  at  $13  to  $18  bulk  per  ton  in 
eastern  cities;  $12  to  $14  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  yellow  onions 
slightly  weaker  at  $2.75  to  $3.00  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  few  sales  at  $2.65  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
firm  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Florida  strawberries 
in  32-qt.  crates  and  pony  refrigerators  firm  at  40  to  50/^  q  t .  basis  in 
eastern  markets  top  of  60jt  in  New  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.75  for  the  top  and  $11.20  to 
$11.60  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.35  to  $11.75;  iDutcbr- 
er  cows  aD.d  heifers  $3.85  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $5.00  to 
$6.25;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  steady  to  25/6  lower  at  $10  to 
$13.50;  fat  lambs  30  to  50^  lower*  at  $15  to  $17,85  and  fat  ewes  steady 
to  25j6  lower  at  $6  to  $9.50;     In  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets 
beef  is  $1  to  $2  higher,  veal  firm  to  $3»  lamb  $3  to  $4,  mutton  $1  to 
$3  and  pork  loins  5Cp  to  $1  up. 

Butter  markets  irregular  during  the  week.    Price  advances  of 
1/24  were  effective  ea,rly  in  the  week,  but  trade  was  quiet  and  the  market 
weakened  again  at  the  close.    Closing  prices  on  92  score:    New  York  41^; 
Chicago  40^,  Philadelphia  42/6;  Boston  41  l/2|6. 

Cheese  ma,rkets  wealcer  on  fresh  made  goods  with  trade  dull.  Closing 
prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  markets  Feb.  20:    Single  Daisies  23j6;  Double 
Daisies  22  3/4p;  Longhorns  23  l/4/i. 

Grain  market  firmer  following  last  week's  decline.    May  wheat  fu- 
tures fractionally  higher  than  week  ago  but  July  tending  slightly  lower. 
Corn  futures  on  cent  higher  than  week  ago  but  closing  about  2  l/2/6  under 
Thursday's  high  point.     Oats  futures  lower  than  a  week  ago  with  big 
commercial  stocks  depressing  the  market  but  cash  oats  higher  account 
lighter  receipts. 

Average  prices  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  advanced  10  points  during  week,  closing  at  24.47^  per  lb.  New 
York  March  future  contracts  unchanged,  closing  at  24.28^6.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  aU  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAEM  BELIEF  Declaring  it  would  "be  impossible  in  the  rerraining  few  di^i-vs  of  the 

LSGISIATION  session  projjerly  to  consider  farm  relief  legislation.  Senator  Borah 

yesterday  reiterated  his  deniand  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  this 

pvirpose. 

The  Senate  Republican  steering  committee  late  yesterday  revl^^ed  its  program 
for  legislation  and  gave  the  Capper-'Haugen  cooperative  marketing  "bill  a  privileged 
status  to  follow  the  general  omnibus  pension  m.easure,  which  is  scheduled  to  come  up 
after  the  McFadden  ban].ring  bill  is  disposed  of,   (Press,  Feb.  25.) 

A^bill  designed  to  encourage  export  of  American  farm,  produces,  and  patterned 
on  the  lines  of  the  Iic7;Tary-HaAigen  bill,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  closing  days 
of  ^  the  last  session,  was  reported  February  24  by  the  House  agriculture  committee, 
Friends  of  the  proposal  declared  there  ?/as  virtually  no  chance  of  having  it  enacted 
before  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  EepiVoiican  House  leaders  said  the  House  would  do 
well  to  pass  the  Haugen  cooperative  marketing  bill,  which  carries  out  recommendations 
of  the  President's  agricultural  commission*  (Press,  Peb.  25.) 


BSTIPlSI/ISITT  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  House  retirement  bill  liberaliz- 

LE&ISLATIOIT  ing  the  Civi]  Service  Eetirem.ent  act,  with  some  amendm-ents .  Volutntary 

re-uirement  age  is  firmed  at  65  and  the  annuity  increased  to  $1,200  from 

$750.  (Pressj  Peb.  25,) 


GiilTSCE  BAITS  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebruar3''  25  states  that  a  cable 

U.S.  PLOUR    from  Athens  says  a  dispute  has  aritien  with  the  American  Legation  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  An:erican  flcur  into  G-reeee-    The  G-reek  G-ovemm.ent 
alleges  that  harmful  residts  have  accrued  ircmx  the  over-acr.dity  of  the 
flour  and  it  h^,s  prohibited  the  entry  of  any  flour  of  more  th^.n  150  degrees  acidity. 
The  dispatch  adds  that  the  American  Legation  has  declared  that  the  prohibition  is 
virtually  a  ban  on  Aiii-,Tican  flour.     The  G-rr^ei^  Crovemment  is  submitting  the  dispute 
to  an  expert  investigation* 


G1D?J/:.^TS  TO  A  Berlin  dif.patch  to  the  press  of  Pebruary  25  states  that  the 

Si.ISS  German  Potash  Syndicate  contempla„tes  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  the  price 

POTASH  of  this  imrDortanc  element  of  comm.ercial  fertilisers.    The  burden  will 

fall  chiefly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Am.erican  farmers  and  other  foreign 
consumers  of  German  potash,  because  the  syndicate  purposes  to  reintro- 
duce the  pre-'War  system  cf  rebates  to  the  hom.e  market  to  encourage  domestic  consump- 
tion. 


DOCTOR  JAEDD^E         In  an  editorial  on  Lector  Jardine"s  appointment  as  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  The  I^Torthwestern  Lliller  for  Pebraary  18  says:  *^...It  is  not 
generally  known  tnat  Doctor  Jardine  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  men 
seriously  considered  for  the  presidency  of  the  Millers^  Nstional  Peieration-    He  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  position  ary  m;ore  than  he  was  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but,  in  its  determination  to  draft  the  strongest  rrsn  a7ailable5  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  strongly  impressed  with  Poctcr  Jardine^s  qualifications  " 
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Section  2 

Citrus  Fruit  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Fel:ruary  21  says: 

Marketing    "The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  recently  has  issued  a  "bullets n  on  4viarketing 
Grapefruit  in  Great  Britain,  »  the  first  paragraph  of  V7hich  reads  as 
folloT?s:   *A  rapid  increase  in  the  popularity  of  rgrapef  ral  t  in  Great 
Britain  has  almost  Q^oadrupled  the  imports  of  tliat  comm-ouity  since  1920, 
althoiigh  consumption  is  still  very  low  from  an  American  viewpoint...^ 
Knowing  that  the  people  of  Florida  in  general,  aid  the  citrus  frait 
growers  in  particular,  are  verj-  mach  interested  in  the  extension  of  for- 
eign markets  for  Florida- grown  grapefruit  and  oranges,  it  is  in  order  to 
q;aote  further  from  this  calletin,  in  which  it  is  said:   *The  British 
public  is  mch  hetter  educated  in  the  matter  of  grar)efruit  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.    Large  importers  report  that  the  demiand  for  larger  fruit  is 
increasing,  and  that  retailers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  "best 
qualities,  irrespective  of  size.    From  the  Airierican  viewpoint  this  grow- 
ing discrimdnation  in  selecting  quality  first  is  most  important,  as 
American  frait  is  unquestionahly  "better  than  that  from  other  sources.....* 
Special  attention  is  to  he  called  to  a  Darticular  featuie  in  the  fore- 
going report,  which  is  that  quality  of  fra.it  is  highly  essential. 
Growers,  therefore,  desiring  to  increase  the  popularity  for  grapefruit 
and  oranges  as  well,  with  foreign  consuiaers,  will  need  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  they  produce,  as  quality  sells  the 
products  of  Florida  groves,     Qualitj^,  also,  determines  price.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  capture  and  hold  foreign  m:arket£  for  Florida  citrus  f raits, 
it  is  in  order  that  quality  slia.ll  "be  the  very  first  consideration.  This, 
also,  applies  in  the  mabter  of  home  na-,rkets ...  .Advertising  is-  another 
very  essential  feature  toward  prom.oting  cons-'ompt ion  and  sales  of  Florida 
citrus  frait  products.    Every  dollar  invested  in  proper  advertising  is 
sure  to  bring  very  satisfactory  returns.    There  is  a.hundant  proof  to 
back  up  this  assertion.     Therefore,  producing  grapefruit  and  oranges  of 
the  qr.ality  that  the  people  want,  and  through  proper  advertising,  making 
them  acquainted  with  what  Florida  groves  are  producing,  can  not  help  "but 
enlarge  homie  and  foreign  markets  and  sales  very  considerably,  and  with 
profit  to  citrus  frait  proaucersJ' 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Gorfirnerce  for  February  24  says: 

"The  FederaJ  Trade  Comriission  in  it^  recently  published  investigation  of 
cooperation  in  foreign  countries  has  issued  a  warning  that  ought  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  all  believers  in  cooperation  at  any  price.     The  state- 
ment is  th^ire  i-^^de  that  'if  the  coouerative  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  to  develop  successfully  and  without  injury  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  friction  between  organized  cons^xners 
and  organized  producers.  '    Tnat  are  som.e  of  the  primary  dangers  to  the 
public  v/elfare  t'nat  may  grow  out  of  cooperation?    The  suggestion  of  the 
Federal  Trace  Commission  contains  the  answer.     There  is  grave  danger 
that  over-develoTDed  organizations  of  producers  m^y  comie  to  exercise  a 
monopolistic  power  to  which  will  be  opr*csed  another  power,  namely,  that 
of  organized  buying  or  consuiriing  groups.     In  such  case,  the  possibility 
of  social  and  economic  conflicts  can  not  be  lightly  ignored.     A  great 
deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  development.  If 
relatively  sniall  cooperative  units  organi2;ed  to  facilitate  sales  of  farm 
products  thorough  the  elimdnaticn  of  unnecessary  distributive  costs  and 
the  provision  of  chea.per  credits  become  bhe  predominant  type,  the 
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producer  has  i:rj.cli  to  gain  end  tlie  r/cAjltc  nothing  to  lo^e  by  their  ac- 
tivities.    In  this  connection  it  is  vrell  to  remember  t^:5  c  in  the  sinpiiler 
and  more  densely  pop-alated  countries  of  Zarope  the  selling  of  cooperat- 
ives of  farmer-prcducers  as  distinguished  from  ccns-aniers  are  the  most 
strongly  entrenched.    Thi?j  is  nota:i:'j.y  tru.e  of  Denirark:,  Holland,  S~eden, 
Finland  and  Ecthcnia,  whose  mdivid-i^^.l  coc-perat ives  uniti  for  specific 
purposes  such  as  the  facilitation  of  large  scale  export-  o^oerations.  In 
Denr^rk,  for  example,  the  iede-ral  Trade  Commission  says  that  -the 
different  cooperative  societies  hivs  united  nearly  2C0-CG0  farms  into 
one  great  industrial  enterprise  T^hlch  within  the  past  forty  years  has 
made  Denir;ark  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  export  countries  of  the 
world.  ^    But  it  is  important  to  rem.emher  that  the  system  rests  upon 
thcrj-sanas  of  small  local  societies  se^/erely  limited  as  to  functions, 
while  the  same  thing  is  tiue  for  the  other  co'^n^ries  mentioned  aoove.  In 
many  instances,  too,  like  political  and  racial  af f ilia,ticns  add  to  the 
advantages  efforded  "by  limited  rrjiS'^erB  and  oy  the  proi^inuuity  of  the 
membershro.    iThis  is  usr ticul^rl:^  striking  in  Czechc-'Slovskia  where  CO'- 
operative  societies  are  actually  federated  a? ong  nationalistic  lines.  It 
is  signifir;ant  that  except  for  these  sr::a.ller  courxries  the  typ(5  of  co- 
operation that  our  farmer  cloc  ^ciiticians  are  m^ost  eager  to  dv37elop 
has  heen  least  successful  in  countries  sauh  as  Great  Britain  and  G-ermaiy 
in  T7hich  cons-njners «  cooperatives  and-  credit  cooperatives  have  reached 
such  a  high  3ta.te  o;f  development.    There  is  only  too  :ir.cn  reason  tc  "be- 
lieve that  to  miany  American  farmers,  cooperation  is  sjiT-.on^rmous  T^ith  at- 
tempts to  controi  the  ssles  price  of  pprcicular  crops.    Tho  center  of 
cooperative  adtivity  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  shifting  with  this 
change  in  emphasis.    The  farmers  of  the  northwest  still  he?d  the  list  of 
cooperators  in  amcunt  of  ousiness  done  cut  they  have  loso  in  relative 
importance  as  compared  with  ouher  parts  of  the  cc-antrvv    As  yet  the 
United  States  tor  all  its  $2,200/300,000  of  cooperatively  sold  sgri- 
cultural  "oroducts  (an  Imposing  ootal)  ha.s  a  long  wa^r  to  go  to  attain 
100  per  cent  perfection.     It  is  Tell  to  p?use,  howevers,  before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  ezamine  cur  position  in  the  light  of  the  eioDorience 
of  other  co^ontrieso*' 

Crop  Acreage  The  Southwest  Plainsman  for  Fehruary  21  says:  "The  Department  of 

Agriculture  is  sending  ouc  propaganda  to  the  fa:''m3rs  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, urging  them  not  to  increasd  their  acreages  cf  wheat  or  cotton,  7111 
the  farmers  heed  the  warnjr-g?    Right  now  is  an  cpporburie  time  (for  the 
brokers)  to  have  the  price  of  wheat  go  up-'-and  it  has  gone  v^d.  Two 
dollar  wheat  looks  good  to  the  fermers— only  the  farmer  aoesn't  get  the 
two  dollars.     He  gets  -ae  ducl:s.«  and  by  the  time  all  cf  th-e  Me±ic- 
tions*  are  ta^ien  cut,  the  farm  price  lacks  quite  a  oit  of  reaching  the 
brokers'  price.    At  that,  the  price  right  now  looks  attractive  to  many 
farmers  and  they  are  planning  on  putting  in  ccnslderaole  spring  wheat. 
Perhaps  nothing  but  a  di ought  on  the  plains  will  keep  them  from  doing  so, 
in  which  case  perhaps  a  drought  might  be  ^.dvantageoas .     It  is  well  to  r^i 
remember  that  the  wheat  to  be  grown  this  year  isnn  going  to  sell  on 
the  present  m^rlcet  and  if  a  large  n\-imbar  of  farmers  throu.ghirnt  the 
country  increase  their  wheat  growing  operant  ions  t'njj.t  fact  will  be  known 
and  taker,  eidvantage  of  by  those  who  control  the  price-     It  is  the  same 
way  with  the  cotv-en,  though  that  commodity  h^as  not  taken  sw.^h  a  spectac- 
ular rise  as  wheat.     If  e7ery  f  arm.er  w(/ald  plant  bis  crops  continuously 
in  about  the  SizJiie  ratio  and  diversify,,  he  woull  have  a  batter  chance  to 
come  out  on  top.     It  almost  always  happens  that  the  prices  of  farm 
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products  go  up  after,  3rd  not  'bcfcre,  tricde  r>rorluct3  have  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  farmer ,  Gn::e  in  a  long  time,  some  farmer  ir&kes  a 
'spec'  "by  having  b.  "big  crop  when  the  market  is  high  and  Just  as  sure  as 
he  does,  he  and  all  his  neighoors  '  spe-jiaiize '  on  that  produced  the  next 
season  and  have  to  sell  it  on  a  falling  market  c    ^here  are  eminent  people 
who  declare  tha.t  the  farmers  of  co-day  are  crov/ding  themselves  off  of 
the  farms  with  improved  m^^chinery.     It  is  possible  now  for  a  m.an  to  plant 
and  care  for  so  many  more  acres  than  could  he  done  in  an  earl^^  dsj,  that 
he  is  tempted  to  vu.t  in  larger  and  larger  acrea^res.     Of  coarse,  he  needs 
the  money  tha.t  the  extra  huf^hels  will  "bring  hri.t  he  thereby  gluts  his  own 
market  and  renders  the  crop  unprofitahle  after  all  his  lahor. . , .¥hat  good 
is  legislation  going  to  do  farm.ers  if  they  persist  in  raising  m.ore  stuff 
than  the  people  need  or  will  huy?    Many  people  thro^  uyj  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  a.t  the  idea  of  restricting  production,  "cut  the  fact  remiains 
that  that  is  exactly  what  mamji'acturers  do  when  their  pr oOucts  do  not 
bring  a  profibahle  price,    "vTL-iy  shouldn't  the  farmer  do  ^o?    Tno  greatest 
ohstacle  in  such  a  program  is  the  farmror  himself.     If  the  organized  farmr- 
ers  of  a  community"  pledge  them.selves  to  plant  fewer  acres  of  a  gi^./'en  crop 
in  order  to  hold  production  down  to  where  a  profi'tahle  price  might  reason- 
ahly  he  expected,  straightway  the  farm.ers  who  do  not  helong  to  the  asso- 
ciation increase  their  acreages  of  that  crop,  tnerecy  cff setting  the  good 
that  might  have  heen  acccmplished.    Plane  your  usual  acreage  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  hut  put  those  extra,  acres  in  to  some  other  crop  if  you  would  heed 
the  advice  of  Unc?e  Sam.    psrhaos  he  doesn-t  know  so  mLich  ahout  farmrlng 
hut  he  may  know  more  than  you  about  the  prchahle  market 

J'ajm  Loan  .  An  editorial  in  Coi:riiercial  West  for  :?ehruary  21  sa/fs:  "Two 

Business      neighboring  States  are  no;/  undergoing  5-nvestigations  of  their  farm  cred- 
its  departments.    vSouth  Lakota,  on-j  of  the  pioneers  in  the  agricultural 
credits  line,  has  dircovered  that  ncth\::ithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has 
loajied  40  or  50  mdllions  of  dollars  on  farms,  no  satisfactory  audit  has 
ever  been  made  of  its  rural  credits  department.     In  fact,  within  t,he  past 
few  weeks  one  of  the  executive^=  of  the  rural  credits  com.iiission  has  been 
indictsd-j.  for  irregularities  in  his  baiking  affairs.     It  tz  charged  that 
the  rural  credits  commission  has  been  cuerating  loosely  and  that  there  are 
vast  sums  of  interest  uncollected.     In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  two 
years  ago  a  rural  credits  ccmjidssion  was  estabiish-;d.  there  is  also  legis- 
lative investigation  of  the  operations  of  that  bureaj..     Ohaxgen  are  made 
that  loans  have  exceeded  the  value  of  their  securities.     Investigation  so 
far  has  shown  that  there  are  some  300  cases  of  delinquent  payments  involv- 
ing approxima-tely  o].e  and  cnc^hajf  m.illion  dcCiiars.     to  far  abcut  35 
million  dollars  has  be^n  icanel  by  the _  rural  credits  bureau.    UThere  are 
7,000  borA'o?7:;rs  and  they  have  approximately  S5  years  in  which  to  pay  off 
their  indebtedness.     In  I'Tort'h  Dakota,  -Tihiere  a  department  of  the  Bank  of 
ITorth  Dakota  loaned  mionoy  on  farm.s,  are  also  indications  that  there  will 
be  losses  sustained.     It  has  developed  that  in  the  three  States,  Minnesota, 
I^orth  and  fajLth  Dakota,  the  State  loaning  bareaus  ha^e  been  mjade  the  de- 
positories of  farm  in-v'-estment  securities  which  would  be  considered  un- 
desirable by  harks,  tiust:. companies  and  ether  concerns  engaged  in  the 
farm  loan  bas5.nes3.     It  has  a.lways  been  believed,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  farm  land  investm.ents  are  a,bout  cis  scund  as  aiiy  that  can  be  had,  but 
the  value  of  any  investment  whether  in  stocks,  bones  or  farm,  mortgages  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  security  back  of  tiiem.    There  are  plenty 
of  agencies  to  supply  the  farm^ers*  loan  needs  wit"'.ouG  States  entering  the 
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loan  field.     There  are  Federal  f.^rn-  loan  "bsj'ks,  joint  stoclc  land  'oaris 
and  private  "banking  and  investment  ai^sociations  whose  legitina.te  field 
is  the  loan  "business.    T/ith  these  facts  in  evidence  there  seens  no  need 
for  State  rural  credits  burear.s  or  conjinissions .     The  larniers  of  the  west 
and  Northwest,  if  they  ha.ve  ad-:quate  securit3/ .can  easily  cotain  all  the 
money  they  require  for  legitiniate  purposes." 

BailTray  Con-  Mark  T7.  Potter,  who  ha.s  just  resigned  as  a  meinoer  of  the  Inter- 

solidation    state  Commerce  Goimiissiori,  in  a  signed  arti'.J.e  in  the  current  mimber  of 
The  Na.tion^s  Business,  declares  that  the  consoj.idation  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Cors;:erce  act  are  preventing  desirable  railway  ccnsolidaticns, 
Mr.  Potter  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the  rail~ays  are  anxious  and 
ready  to  go  ahead  and  consolidate,  ljut  are  hindered  m  doing  sc  oy  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  requiring  the  proniulgation  of  a  '■ccmplei;e 
plan"  of  consolidation  by  the  intersta-te  CoiDmerce  Cciomlf/sicn.  R'^. Potter 
explains  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  prcir-uiga.tion  of  a.  coirq^lete  plan  of 
consolidation  on  the  gro^^ind-s  thab  ''it  'Trill  serve  and  hab  served  to  create 
difficulties.  constrj.ct  oh-^ta-yies ,  cause  friction,  excite  opposition,  and 
worse  than  all,  prevent  handling  the  situation  in  the  praotioals  "business' 
like  manner  ^rhich  is  needed  to  'br:'ng  ahout  cojisclidatiors.. .  .  Mr. 
Potter  says:  '''Jhat  is  de^jired  is  go  oring  about  con.-iolldab: ons  so  as  to 
preserve  ccnrpetition,  creats;  systems  cf  "balanced  streng':h,  and  efficiency 
improve  service,  promobe  eco-cor:ij ,  stshili-ze  credit,  avoid  disturoanoe, 
allay  an^deliy,  facilitate  the  flow  of  new  funds  frcm  private  sources,  and 
encourage  efficient  and  economical  management  and  operation  r^iAder  proper 
Governm.ent  s-opervisior.  ajid  regulatiou.    The  idea  is  to  induce  the  car- 
riers to  consolidate  vcii^ntarily ,  so  that  "Ghey,,. will  do  jt  without  resort 
to  compulsory  methods  thai  would  ea-3.se  dela,y  and  perhaps  be  futile.  Cb- 
viously,  tno  siir^jler  and  more  expedi-cious  the  m.eans  Lc  these  erics,  the 
"better.     .Railways  would  have  co:dBolidated  years  ago  if  they  had  not 
been  prevented  by  la:v7,    ITow  it  is  realised  that  restraining  laws  were  a 
mistake,  and  it  is  desired  to  grant  cariiers  relief  and  give  them  en-" 
couragement 

Russia  For  A  Mo?cow  di&patch  to  the  p.iess  of  Pebm.ary  21  sti^tPS  that 

More  G-rain    previous  measures  for  nreventing  c-xon  failures  having  r)roved  inadequate, 
the  Soviet  C-overnmeno  has  allo'-ti^  a  further  sum  of  v, 500, 000  gold  rubies 
*      to  proviae  ^ram  for  rescuing  purposes  in  diSwriua-s  where  winter  sowing 
failed  owing  to  aonor^^^ai  weather.    'Ohis  is  in  addition  to  5.000,000  ru- 
bles already  a.Bbigi..ed  for  the  same  purpuse.     Seal:  zing  the  danger  of  the 
popalatinn  in  -li-3  fan.ine  a'fiected  a^eas  using  this  sewing  rain  for  im- 
mediate fool  c:-ns-unp  :,:  on  the  G(/V3inmont  has  allocated  o,000.0C;0  gold 
rubles  fv-r  revictuaX-zaGion  ■onrnoses-.  brin.^ini^  the  total  C-o\^ernmenG  relirf 
to  date  to  m-ore  than  100... 000, 000  gold  rubles. 

Violet  Hays  A  ^hnufield,  }lii.glc.nd,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebiuary  20  states 

and  Pood-      tha.t  disco '•eries  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  r^l  tra -vi'^let  rays  on  food- 
stuffs       st^jffs  are  reported  to  ha/3  been  made  by  Dr.  Maliamby  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacology,  vShef f  iej  d  University,  who  has  been  condo-oting  secret  ex-- 
perim.ei]to  in  a  laboratory  on  the  ruc-i^kirts  of  th^  town.     He  will  present 
his  report  shoroJy  to  tne  Medical  Research  Co^jj.cii.     The  exp:)riments  have 
been  conducted  ma^rly  to  test  whether  ultrarviclct  rays  add  to  the  pre- 
vious vitamines  in  T^hich  some  classes  of  food  are  ileficient. 
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Section  3 

f.IA^2:T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Peb.  24:    Saclred  Rcrr.d  v;ii:.t-e  po'':atoe3  from  Te\i  York  mostly 

$1.25  to  $1,35  per  100  poiaiids  in  eastern  markets;  95/t  i.o.b.  Eochester. 
Haine  sacked  G-reen  ivioantains  $1.35  to  $lw5  in  eastern  cities;  "bulk 
stock  60/4  to  70^  f  .o/d.    Marvland  and  I}ela77are  yellow  STeet  potatoes 
$2  "GO  $2.50  per  cashel  harper  in  ea.stern  ir'^ri^ets.     I^Tew  Ycrk  and  mid^ 
western  yellOT?  oniors  ranged  generally  $2.50  to  $3«.00  per  100  lb. 
sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.65  f  .o.b-    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
wealT:  at  $12  to  $15.  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $10  to  $14  f  c.o.b. 
Rochester.    lTe?7  York  Baldwin  apples  $6,50  to  S'7. 00  per  barrel  in  citj" 
markets;  $6  f ,o.b.  Rochester .    northwestern  extra  fancy  V.'inesaps  ^3.25 
to  $3.85  per  box, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.95  for  the  top;  bulk  $11.30  to 
$11.90;  miedium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.50  to  Sll»50;  buLcher  cowia  and 
heifers  $3.35  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5.25  to  $8.25;  li.^it  and  m-edi-om 
Treight  veal  calves  ^10  to  $15.50;  fat  lambs  $15  to  $17.90;  feeding  Ismbs 
$15.25  to  S17.25;  yearlings  $12,50  to  $15.25  and  fat  e^^es  $6  to  $9.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Peb.  24:    Fo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.78  to  $2.. 09.    ITo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1,93  to  $2.05.  Kansas  City 
$1.93.    :To.2  h-ard  winter  Chicago  $1.86  l/4;  St,  Louis  $1.85  1/2  to 
$1.86  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.78  to  $1.91.    L'o-o  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.23; 
Minneapolis  $1.09  to  SI. 13.    1^0.2  yellOT  corn  Chicago  $1.26  l/2;  Kansas 
Cixy  $1.17  to  $1.13.    lTc.3  yellOT?  corn  Chicsgo  $1«19  1/2  to  $1.21; 
Minneapolis  $1.16  to  $1.21;  St.  Louis  $1^25  to  $1.26.    1-0.3  white  corn 
Chicago  $1.18  to  $1.19  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.19  to  $1.20.    1:0.3  vhite  cats 
Chicago  49  3/4  to  51  i/2p;  Hinncspclis  46  7/8  to  47  7/3p;     St.  Louis 
54  to  56^;  lTo.2  rhite  cats  Kansas  Citj-  54,5. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated  spot  markets  up  28  points, 
closing  at  24.75/i  p=;r  Ibc    ITe^  lork  March  future  contracts  up  27 
points,  closing  at  24.55^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price 
Hailroads  20  pid^astrials 

20  H.E.  stocks 
(Wall  St.  Jour..  Peb.  25.) 


Peb.  24.  Peb.  21.  Peb.  23,  1924 
121.48  121.85  97.88 

100.15      -        99.89  81.33 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTectiag  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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lAm  BELIEF  By  a  vote  of  138  to  78,  the  House  yesterday  substituted  the  farm 

BILL  relief  "bill  of  Hep  re  sent  at  ive  Elckinson  for  the  Kaugen  Federal  cooperat- 

ive mrketing  measure,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


BIBD  BILL  The  House  hill  providing  refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds  for 

migratory  birds  was  favorably  reported  yesterday  by  the  Senate  agri- 
cultural coniQittee,  without  change  or  amendment,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 


COTTOH  INQUIBY         Creation  of  a  joint  congressional  commission  on  cotton  statistics 

to  inquire  into  cotton  records  in  the  Census  Bureau  would  be  authorized 

in  a  resolution  approved  February  25  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 

House,     (Press,  Feb.  26.) 


CATTLE ^FOR  A  Marseilles  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  26  states  that  the 

FRAI^CE      first  shipment  in  twnehty-f ive  years  of  Argentine  cattle  on  the  hoof  to 
France  arrived  February  25  aboard  the  steamship  Highland  Heather  from 
Buenos  Aires.     One  hijindred  and  fifty  head,  averaging  more  than  1,200 
pounds,  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  despite  the  long  sea  voyage  of  forty-five 
days,  some ^ of  the  cattle  gaining  weight  during  the  trip.    It  is  expected  that  this 
trial  consignment,  which  was  iiumediately  sent  to  the  stockyards  and  proved  first-c 
class  meat,  will  be  followed  by  reg^jilar  shipments. 


EARIi  RELIEF             An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  February  26  says: 
LEGISLATION  "Senator  Borah  is  right  when  he  says  the  problem  of  farm  relief  can  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  Senate  during  the  fo^or  or  five  days  left  to  a  dying 
^Congress  after  the  House  finishes  with  the  Gapper-Kaugen  cooperative 
marketing  bill.    That  measujre  is  ready  for  the  Senate,  but  the  present  Congress  dies 
next  Wednesday  noon.    There  will  be  little  time  for  debate,  consideration  or  confer- 
ence in  the  tangle  of  legislation  at  the  end  of  the  session.    But  the  Senator  is 
wrong  when  he  demands  an  extra  session  to  act  upon  farm-relief  legislation.    He  is 
mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  failure  to  pass  this  particular  legislation  before 
next  Becemoev  will  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  »betrayal  of  a  public  trust,' 
There  is  little  basis  of  fact  for  his  assertion  that  such  action  is  vital.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  an  extra  session,  but  farm  relief  is  not  one  of  them.    If  there 
was  an  emergency  in  agriculture,  a  special  session  of  Congress  would  be  Justified. 
Kg  emergency  exists.    Post-war  strains  and  stresses  hit  agriculture,  and  hit  it  harcl^ 
but  these  have  been  cured  by  time,  by  natural  causes  and  by  the  workings  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.    More  than  a  year  ago  the  tide  turned  for  the  farmer.     It  con- 
tinues to  run  in  his  direction,  and  there  is  little  indication  that  it  is  about  to 
turn  and  run  against  h5.m  once  more  December  is  not  too  far  away  for  the  consid- 
eration of  such  legislation  as  may,  in  the  end,  seem  wise," 


Section  2 


Baking  Census  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  February  21  says:  "The  leading 

topic  of  conversation  and  discussion  among  bakers  and  millers  this  week 
was  the  Department  of  Commerce  Census  of  I'lanuf actures,  covering  "bread 
and  other  bakery  products,  T7hich  showed  the  consumption  of  bakery  pro-* 
ducts  was  less  than  35  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.    This  census 
report  of  bread  and  bakery  products  consumption  came  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning  at  the  bakers*  Trade  Promotion  Conference  in  session  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Baiting  in  Chicago  this  week.    The  leading  bakers 
of  the  country  had  sent  their  advertising  and  promotion  managers  to  at-- 
tend  this  convention  to  discuss  plans  for  enlarging  the  use  of  baking 
products.    The  census  report  created  a  milk  sensation,  for  it  was  in  con-^ 
flict  with  the  accepted  ideas  as  to  the  relative  volume  of  home  baking 
and  bakery  production.    The  first  impression  was  to  reject  the  census 
figures  as  unsound.    Then  it  brought  the  reaction  that  there  is  A  big 
opportunity  for  bakery  expansion*    Heretofore  the  accepted  figares  have 
been:    60  per  cent  bakery  products;  40  per  cent  home  baking* -That  the 
subject. is  of  great  interest  is  further  evidenced  by  the  bulletin  from 
President  Sydney  Anderson,  of  the  federation^  who  issued  the  following 
statement:  »I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  covering  bread  and 
bakery  products.    This  statement  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  report  on  flourmill  products*    There  are  two  things  in  these  reports 
to  which  I  particularly  desire  to  call  attention.    It.... would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  baking  industry  absorbed  about  30  per  cent  of  the  tota!!, 
drop  in  the  value  of  wheat  flour  between  1921  and  1923,  or  approximately 
$60,000,000.    This  reduction  in  value  was  on  top  of  a  much  larger  one  be-? 
tween  1919  and  1921,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  was  also  absorbed 
by  the  baking  industry*    The  consumer  of  bread  and  bakery  products  re- 
ceived no  benefit  whatever  as  a  consequence  of  these  drops  in  the  price 
of  flour.    This  illustrates  how  little  justification  there  is  for  sellin^* 
flour  to  bakeries  at  prices  which  do  not  reflect  an  adequate  profit.  Th^ 
second  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  fact  that  the 
bakery  use  of  wheat  flour  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  output  ' 
than  has  been  claimed,  if  the  census  figares  are  to  be  taken  as  indicate... 
ive.    These  figares  seem  to  indicate  that  bakery  use  of  flour  is  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  instead  of  the  65  per  cent  which 
the  bakers  generally  have  been  claiming.'...." 

Canadian  Farm         According  to  the  current  issue  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Loans       Progress  of  Canada,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  three  systems  of  agri- 
cultural loans.    The  first  provides  for  short-term  loans  to  farmers  for 
the  purchase  of  implements,  seed,  fertilizers,  stock,  &c.;  the  second, 
for  long-'term  loans  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  farm 
buildings,  &c.;  the  third,  administered  by  a  different  board,  for  genera 
al  agricultural  development,    Ontario  has  also  passed  special  legisla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  settlers  in  its  colonizq-tion  area  of 
northern  Ontario.    The  masimam  to  be  loaned  to  each  settler  is  fi:ted  at 
$500,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  the  loan  being  registered 
against  the  land,  which  mast  show  improvements  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
1^  approving  of  the  loan.    An  amendment  to  this  act  provides  for  the  Cov- 

ernment's  assistance  in  this  area  in  the  erection  and  operation  of  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories  and  like  associations. 
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Canadian  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  February  14  says:  "Canadian  authorities 

Immigration  are  eager  to  have  the  vast  plains  of  the  Dominion  settled  with  men  and 

women  of  British  "blood.    They  are  mailing  special  efforts  to  interest  the 
surplus  population  of  this  country  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  it 
is  significaiit  that  both  the  Ministry  of  Immigration  and  Colonisation  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  not  devoting  attention  so  exclusively 
as  in  the  past  to  the  Northwest.    They' are  recognizing  th&t  it  is  sound 
policy  to  get  the  Maritime  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  estuary  more  closely  settled..^. A  definite  scheme  of 
settlement  has  been  drafted  by  the  G-ovemTnent ,  and  a  well-known  Scottish 
settler,  Mr.  H.  R.  ITess,,  of  Howick.Q. has  arrived  to  mgke  it  known.  The 
number  of  families  wanted  is  5*000.    The  Canadian  will  provide  farms,  witl. 
suitable  buildings,  at  reasonable  cost.    The  British  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  finance  the  scheme  to  the  extent  of  supplying  up  to  a  maximom 
of  300  pounds  for  livestock  and  equipment.    These  are  not  gifts.  The 
money  has  to  be  repaid  in  25  equal  annual  installm^ents  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent.    The  first  installment  is  due  at  the  end  of  the  second  sea- 
son.   The  personal  qoalif ica.tions  desired  are  i^adustry,  thrift,  and  per- 
sistence, combined  with  physical,  mental,  and  mpral  fitness.    The  Cana- 
dian Government  mast  be  satisfied  as  to  these  things  before  an  applicant 
is  accepted.    The  settler  must  have  25>po^ds  of  capital  clear  after  he 
has  arrived  at  his  destination.    The  oldel*  members  of  a  family  will  be 
expected  to  take  employment  locally  and  acquire  farming  experience  before 
going  6ut  to  settle  on  their  own.    The- settlers  under  this  scheme  will 
not  be  left  to  themselves;  they  will  b^  supervised  and  advised,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  settle  groups  of  families  in  one  locality.^ 

Cooperation  in        An  editorial  in  Countrj^  Life  (L6nd6n)  for  February  14  saj/s:  "Ail 
Britain     who  are  interested  in  the  estnblisbment  of  cooperation  in  the  British 

Empire  ought  to  get  the  book  on  Agricultural  Cooperation  just  published 
by  RcFutledge  and  Sons.    It  consists  of j an Unt reduction  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  a  preliminary  survey  and  a  r.lport  of  the  conference  held  at  ~em&l 
Uembley  at  the  end  of  July  of  last  year,   :It  would  be  an  arduous  task  to 
read  this  book  from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  volume  that 
should  always  lie  handy  for  the  use  op  those  who  have  any  side  of  co- 
operative work  to  look  into,    In  some  ways,  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  book  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett »s  contribution.    If  there  is  anybody 
living  who  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  op  the  question  of  cooperation,  he  is 
surely  the  man.    Agricultural  cooperation  has  been  his  life  work.    As  he 
says  picturesquely:  »Jor  thirty-five  years  I  have  striven  to  push  that 
monolith  up  the  slippery  slopes  of  Irish  and  some  other  m.o\intains*  ^  Now 
there  has  com.e  a  time  when  he  finds  it  pradent,  considering  he  has  come 
»  to  the  three  score  and  ten  limit,  to  delegate  iais  task  to  younger  and 

stronger  men,  and  an  excellent  choice  he  has  made  with  Sir  Daniel  Hall  as 
chairman  and,  as  members,  Mr.  C.  S.  Orwin,  Professor         S.Adams,  Dermoi 
O'Brien,  Lionel  Smith-Gordon,  Senator  Harold  Barbour  and  Mr. Gerald  Heard, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett 's  secretary.    His  discourse  is  long,  but,  of  course, 
extremely  well  informed  and  thought  out.    He  talces  for  his  text  the  Irish 
formula,   'Better  farming,  better  business,  better  living.*    Sir  Horace  did 
not  himself  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  coriference,  but  he  re- 
calls the  cheers  which  greeted  his  declaration  at  an  unreported  banquet 
that  ^TTroat  the  best  government  could  do  for  farm.ers  was  of  insignificant 
importance  compared  with  what,  by  intelligent  and  loyal  cooperation,  they 
could  do  for  themselves.'    The  majority  of  sensible  men  will  agree  with 
that.    Agriculture,  at  present  at  any  rate,  is  a  calling  full  of  ups  and 
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downs,  in  which  Providence,  as  always,  will  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves.    Sir  Horace  deprecates  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
question  of  cooperation,  "because  the  organizations  mast  include  men  and 
women  of  all  political  parties.    He  considers^  that  the  Irish  cooperative 
movement  has  survived  during  the  life  of  a  generation  owing  chiefly  to 
the  faithful  observance  at  meetings  of  the  societies  of  a  non-political 
and  non-sectarian  character.    That  is  as  it  should  "be.     It  would  only 
"be  enfeebling  for  cooperators  to  range  themselves  in  separate  parties 
or  sides.    The  State  can,  however,  do  many  things  for  the  cooperator 
without  becoming  political .     Technical  instruction,  for  instance,  agri- 
cultural experiments  and  research;  lectures,  leaflets  and  broadcasting 
for  adults;  a  re-direction  of  general  education  in  the  rural  schools; 
the  extension  of  credit  facilities  to  cooperative  societies,  and  the 
consequent  audit  of  their  accounts;  the  regalation  of  transport,  so  as 
to  prevent  discrimination  either  in  freights  or  facilities  against  agri- 
cultural consigners;  the  marketing  and  branding  of  graded  produce  and 
similar  aids  to  farmers  conceded  by  continental  governments .    All  are 
matters  of  very  considerable  importance,  that  ought  to  be  considered 
quite  apart  from  any  political  bearing.    The  importance  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  fafmers  to  cooperatioh  is  beyond  question,  and  the 
best  medium  for  approaching  the  farmers  is  through  the  Farmers'  Union, 
...The  number  of  societies  increased  from  25  in  1901  to  1,079  in  1922, 
while  the  membership  grew  from  517  to  176,715  in  the  same  period.  The 
turnover  was  9,467  pounds  in  1901  and  11, 352, m  pounds  in  1922.  The 
progress  has  not  been  uniform,  and,  indeed,  that  could  not  be  ex;pected 
in  a  period  which  covers  the  war  years .    There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
set-back  having  occurred  in  1922.    Satisfactory  features  of  the  report 
are  those  relating  to  bacon.    The  report  says  that  'Probably  there  has 
been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  this 
country  where  there  has  been  such  a  universal  demand,  emanating  from 
farmers  themselves  and  not  imposed  upon  them  from  any  outside  source, 
as  this  desire  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  establishing  cooperative 
bacon  factories* '    It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  farmers  have  recently 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  enormous  value  of  pig  products  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  abroad,  and  that  they  have  been  trying  to  get 
that  business  into  their  own  hands  is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  since 
.  1918  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  Great  Britain  " 

Cooperation  The  first  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will 

Institute      be  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  July  20  to 

August  15.  This  anno-'jncement  was  made  February  22  following  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institute,  at  which  arrangements  were  confirmed 
for  the  four  weeks  conferences  and  courses  to  be  located  at  this 
University.  The  trustees  of  the  institute  announced  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  cooperative  authorities  of  international  reputa- 
tion will  be  brought  to  this  country  to  lecture  upon  the  experience  of 
Saropean  cooperators, 

Plour^Con-  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  February  21  says: "It  has  been 

sumption       suggested  to  us  that  the  Modern  Miller  is  the  logical  publication  to 
Investiga-    undertake  an  investigation  of  the  percentage  of  flour  consumed  in 

tion  bakeries  and  in  ho\isehold  trade.    We  are  invited  to  send  out  an  inquiry 

to  mills  to  confirm  or  refute  the  35  per  cent  bakery  consumption  of  flour 
against  65  per  cent  household  flour  consumption.  After  due  consideratioD 
we  conclude  that  some  very  interesting  figures  can  be  compiled  if  the 
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mills  will  give  us  real  cooperation.     If  a  representative  number  of  millt 
in  various  sections  will  give  us  a  confidential  report  on  the  amount  of 
flour  sold  to  "bakeries,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  amount  sold  in 
other  domestic  trade,  it  will  throw  light  on  the  suhject  and  offer  an 
interesting  summary.    The  inquiry  will  he  made  by  us  in  a  manner  which 
we  helieve  no  mill  can  find  ohjection  to,  so  far  as  presenting  figares. 
If  the  inquiry  involves  more  work  for  the  mills  than  they  feel  disposed 
to  do,  of  course  we  can  not  say,  and  it  remains  for  the  inquiry  to  de- 
termine.   The  subject  is  a  live  one  and  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
get  sufficient  cooperation  to  insure  an  interesting  summary." 

Grain  Marketing       Wallace's  Farmer  for  February  20  says:  "According  to  the  Kansas 
Company       City  Star,  the  Armour,  Rosenbaum,  etc.,  properties  have  finally  been  ap- 
praised at  a  little  over  $17,000,000,  but  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  is 
going  to  have  the  privilege  of  buying  the  properties  for  $16,400,000.  If 
the  Grain  Marketing  Company  is  a  cooperative  concern,  it  is  right  to 
expect  now  that  certain  information  should  become  promptly  available. 
Just  what  mothods  were  used  in  making  the  appraisal?    Just  what  value 
has  been  placed  on  the  Armour  A  and  B  elevators,  and  what  value  on  the 
lease  for  the  Northwestern  elevator?    An  itemized  statement  of  the 
values  placed  on  the  different  properties  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  who  is  asked  to  buy  stock." 

Milk  Marketing        A  Utica,  U.Y.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  24  states  that 
in  New  York  cancellation  of  contracts  in  the  Dairymen* s  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  up  to  February  21  totaled  522  in  the  entire  twenty-four  dis- 
tricts, it  was  announced  by  Bradley  Fuller,  director,  to  members  of  the 
Oneida- Herkimer  district.    Members  are  permitted  by  their  contracts  to 
withdraw  within  the  two  weeks »  period,  February  14  to  28.    Mr.  Fuller 
also  stated  that  for  the  f irst^ time  in  the  history  of  the  league  the 
price  of  milk  has  remained/ffe^  a?pei?od  of  four  consecutive  months.  An 
increase  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  quarts  in  January,  1925,  over 
December,  1924,  and  three  and  a  quarter  million  quarts  over  January, 1924, 
is  the  record  for  league  shipments  of  fluid  milk  into  New  York  City. 

Bussia  Orders  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  25  states  that  the 

Canadian       serious  grain  shortage  in  Russia  is  throwing  business  Canada's  way, 
Flour  Dominion  flour  mills  having  received  orders  for  1,300,000  barrels  on  ac- 

count of  the  Soviet  Government  last  week.    The  business  is  cash  in  so 
far  as  the  mills  are  concerned,  the  Soviet  Government  having  arranged 
credits  in  New  York.    Since  the  middle  of  December  1,900,000  barrels  of 
flour  have  been  purchased  in  Canada  for  the  Russian  Government.  Ship- 
ments are  to  be  directed  to  Black  Sea  ports  via  New  York,  delivery  to  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment*    The  natural  effect  of  such  pur- 
chases is  to  make  Western  Canada  very  optimistic. 

fool  Prices  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  20  states  that  the 

action  of  the  wool  growers  in  Australia  in  cutting  the  offerings  in  half 
at  the  current  sales  apparently  is  having  the  desired  effect  of  halting 
^.    the  decline  in  raw  wool  prices,  which  has  been  in  progress  in  those 

markets  since  the  December  holiday  closing  sales.    Cables  received  from 
the  Sydney  closing  February  19  stated  that  there  was  an  upward  reaction 
in  prices,  which  were  about  4  cents  a  clean  pound  higher  at  the  close. 
Japan  and  France  were  the  leading  operators,    America  operated  moderate-* 
ly.    In  the  Boston  market  there  has.  been  comparatively  little  change, 
but  several  manufacturers  ha.ve  been  looking  the  market  over  with  con- 
siderable care,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  growing  belief  that  perhaps  the 
low  point  in  the  world* s  raw  wool  mrkets  has  been  reached. 
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Section  3 

M-AEK5T'  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  25:    New  York  sacked  Round  white  potatoes  $1.15  to  $1.35 

per  100  pcoinds  in  eastern  luarkets;  95^  f.o,b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  weak,  ranging  $8  to  $15  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern 
markets;  $10  to  $11  i.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwest  em  yellow 
onions  slightly  weaker  at  $2.75  to  $3.00  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city 
wholesale  markets;  ranging  $2,50  to  $2.65  f,o.b.  at  shipping  points. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  barrel  in  leading 
markets.    Florida  celery  slightly  stronger  at  $3.25  to  $4.25  per  10  inch 
crate  in  city  markets;  $2.50  to  $2.75  f . o.b/ Sanf ord,  Florida, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.05  for  the  top  and  $11.30  to 
$11-90  for  the  bulk;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.85  to  $11.75;  • 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $13.75;  fat  lambs  $15  to  $18; 
feeding  lambs  $15.25  to  $17.25;  yearlings  $12.50  to  $15.50  and  fat 
ewes  $6,25  to  $9.75. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     New  York  41/S;  Ciiicago  40  3/4/ 
Philadelphia  42,i;  Boston  41  l/2p. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  25:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.82^ to  $2.12.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,95  1/4;  St.  Louis  $2;  Kansas 
City  $1.95.    No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1,86;  Kansas  City  $1.77  to 
jl.91.    No. 3  hard  winter  aiicago  $1.82;  No. 2  mi::^ed  com  Kansas  City 
$1.16.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.22;  Minneapolis  $1-11  l/4  to 
$1*15  1/4.    No,2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.19.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.21  l/2  to  $1.25;  Minneapolis  $1.18  l/4  to  $1.23  l/4;  St. 
Louis  $1.24  1/2  to  $1.25.    No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.22;  St. Louis 
$1.20  to  $1.21.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.17.    No, 2  white  oats 
Chicago  51  l/2  to  52  5/s/;  MinneaDolis  48  l/S  to  48  S/s/;  St.  Louis 
53  to  54/j;  Kansas  City  52  to  52  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  52  points, 
closing  at  25»27p  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  up  54  points, 
closing  at  25. 09^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ,). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Feb.  25,      Feb.  24,      Feb.  25,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  122.15  121.48  97.18 

20  R.R. stocks  100-30  100.15  80,95 


{"^all  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  26.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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EXPORT  COPPOEA-       The  Sena.te  agricultural  cor^mittee  yesterday  f  a vorably  reported 
TION  BILL  the  'vIcI'Tary  farmers  export  corporation  "bill,  similar  in  terms  to  the 
Dickinson  bill  in  the  House. 

By  a  vote  of  284  to  95,  the  House  February  26  adopted  the 
Dickinson  cooperative  marketing  bill  and  then  by  a  final  vote  of  203  to  175  approved 
this  measure  as  a  substitute  for  the  Haugen  measure  reported  by  the  committee  on 
agriculture.     (Press,  Peb.  27.) 


PORESTSY  BILL  Prom  the  Senate  agricultural  comrndttee  February  26  Senator  Keyes 

reported  a  bill  to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  :7ork  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  to  prom.ote  reforestation.  (Press,  Feb.  27.) 


SEED  LEGI3LA.—  The  Senate  agricultiore  committee  yesterday  favorably  reported 

TIOIT       a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  :7it-h 

State  authorities  and  crop  associations  in  the  production  of  high  qual- 
ity seeds.  (Press,  Feb.  27.) 


(SAZIITG-  LPTG-IS-         The  House  agricultural  committee  yesterday  approved  a  bill  vrhich 
LATION     would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Traive  grazing  fees  on 

national  forest  lands  in  drought- stridden  regions  of  the  TTest  and  South- 
west.    (Press,  Feb.  27.) 


iiETIPJ]l;®IlT  The  House  civil  service  committee  February  26  favorably  reported 

LEGISLATION  the  Senate  bill  designed  to  liberalize  the  retirement  privileges  of 
Federal  employees.  (Press,  Feb.  27.) 


POSTAL  PAY  3y  a  vote  of  69  to  12,  the  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  the  con- 

BATE  BILL     ference  report  on  the  increased  postal  pay  and  rate  increase  bill.  The 

House  having  previously  adopted  the  report,  the  measure  now  goes  to  the 

President.  (Press,  Feb.  27.) 


SUGAR  PRICE  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  advanced  its  price  for 

California  and  Hawaiian  refined  sugar  ten  points  to  6  cents  yesterday. 
(Press,  Feb.  27.) 


JAPAIISSS  AC-  A  Shanghai  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  Japanese  capi- 

•.JIRE  CHIIIESE  talists  liave  taken  good  advantage  of  the  recent  disorders  in  China  to 
v^OTTON  MILLS  gain  a  further  hold  upon  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  there.  Some 

of  the  largest  Chinese-owned  mdlls  in  the  country  have  recently  passed 

into  Japanese  hands. 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  FelDros.ry  28  says:  ''The 

Legislation  President's  agricultural  coromission  found  none  of  the  f arii>~relief  hills 
pending  hef ore  Congress  'wholly  satisfactory, '  so  it  produced  a  plan  of 
|.  its  own,  which  Mr,  Coolidge  indorsed  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 

"by  asking  Congress  to  hurry  it  into  law.    The  McUary-Haugen  hill,  the 
Capper-Williams  hill  and  the  Curtis-Aswell  hill — the  'not  wholly  satis-  * 
factory'  measures  with  which  Congress  has  heen  dallying  for  a  year— -are 
thoroughly  pc^ternalistic.    The  commission's  cooperation-encouragement 
m  plan  is  avuncular*     Instead  of  the  firm  ruling  hand  of  a  father  it  offers 

■  the  kindly,  indulgent  offices  of  an  uncle-- to  suggest,  to  advise,  to  pat 

■  the  boys  on  their  heads  and  urge  them,  onward  and  upv/ard.    Amiable  ad±xce 
I  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  a  year]    Igot  a  really  necessary  function  in 
I'  this  latest  recommendation  is  not  already  fully  within  the  province  of 

m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if  it  chooses  to  ass\zm.e  the  powers:  To 

1  survey  distribution  problems  and  recommend  typ^es  of  organization.    To  es-r 

■  tablish  grades  and  standards.    To  make  surveys  and  furnish  statistics. 
W                 Pederal  regivScration  of  cooperatives,   'to  give  greater  confidence  to 
mk                members, '  is  needless  red  tape — as  needless  as  it  would  be  for  the 

Goverrxment  to  inspect  and  register  every  industrial  corporation  in  the 
cointry  to  give  Uncle  Sam's  bland  assurance  to  the  stockholders  that  all 
was  well.    Ixarkly  we  had  expected  better  things  of  the  President's 
K  commission  than  this  marketing-board  recommendation.    Farmers  can  not  be 

B  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  milk-and-water  proposition  that  has  no 

^  power  to  bring  relief,  no  teeth  to  enforce  its  ideas  and  suggestions. 

They  want  more — -or  else  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  salvation  ac-- 
cording  to  business  principles.    If  this  plan  is  adopted  by  the  present 
Congress— and  that  seems  exceedingly  doubtful — it  is  bound  to  fail  un™ 
less  it  tallies  csn  the  mandatory  powers  of  the  measure  from  which  it  was 
evolved-- 'the  Capper*- Will iam.s  bill  providing  for  compulsory  farm  organ- 
ization. 

"With  the  commission's  other  recominendations  we  agree  •  The 
farmers  of  America  ai-e  as  mach  entitled  to  tariff  protection  as  are  any 
other  manufacturers^  and  they  should  have  it — -not  for  political  ex- 
pediency but  for  economic  stability.    The  truth- in-fabrics  bill  has 
long  been  a  pet  of  fahe  Ajuerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  should  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  before  now.    The  Parnell  bill,  giving  more  a,id 
to  experiment  stations,  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  worthy  proposition 
and  should  be  made  law.    51xpansion  of  the  market-news  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  needed  as  the  farmer  grows  more  and  more  in 
business  ccnsciousnes3'--'expansion  partioalariy  of  the  radio  service.  The 
cattlemen *s  situation  will  be  helped  by  a  new  policy  of  public-domain 
grazing,  and  by  better  financing  facilities  through  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks.    These  are  good  and  businesslike  proposals— but  the  uncle- 
like Federal  Marketing  Board,  with  its  beneficent  fostering  of  voluntary 
cooperation,  could  not  fail  in  its  original  form  to  be  inefficient  and 
ineffective." 

Bread  Prices  Herbert        Casson,  writing  from  London  to  The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

in  London    for  February  26  says?  "The  recent  fluctuations  in  the  Chicago  wheat 

market  and  other  causes  have  raised  the  price  of  flour  and  bread  to  a 
height  that  has  created  a  vast  amount  of  misery  among  the  working  classes. 
The  price  of  bread  in  London  went  up  to  22  cents  for  a  four-pound  loaf. 
This  is  twice  as  mach  as  the  1914  price.    A  year  ago  the  price  of  bread 
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was  17  cents  a  loaf,  so  that  the  total  rise  has  been  5  cents.    To  an 
ordinary  workingman*s  family  of  five,  this  increased  price  means  about 
$18  a  year  more  for  the  bread  bill.    Bread  is  now  dearer  in  England  than 
it  is  in  Prance,  Italy,  Holland  and  Hungary,     It  is  18  cents  a  loaf  in 
Paris,  14  cents  in  Home,  20  cents  in  Holland  and  15  cents  in  Vienna,  In 
Germany  white  bread  is  SO  cents  a  loaf,  but  rye  bread  is  sold  for  20 
cents  a  loaf.    Flour  was  only  $6.60  for  a  2807pound  sack  before  the  war, 
and  to-day  the  price  is  $14.04  per  sack.  This  doubling  of  the  bread  bill 
means  $200,000,000  a  year  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.     It  means 
hunger,  mjjre  or  less,  to  fully  5,000,000  who  depend  on  bread,  three  times 
a  day,  for  their  principal  food...." 

Crop  Valuations       Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers  Telegram  for  Febmary  19  says:  "A 
statistician  has  made  a  study  of  the  comparative  crop  valuations  of 
leading  States  in  1924  as  against  1923.    Because  of  the  increase  in 
prices  of  certain  products,  States  that  were  far  down  in  the  valuation 
table  in  1923  moved  up  to  the  front  in  1924  if  they  were  large  producers 
of  the  high  priced  crops,  and  on  the  other  hand  States  that  were  large 
producers  of  crops  that  were  at  a  minimum  price  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
list  in  1924.    The  important  factors  in  the  realignment    of  States  as  to 
crop  valuations  in  1924  are  the  high  prices  of  grain,  lower  cotton 
prices,  a  large  cotton  crop  in  most  States  that  equalized  valuation  to-V., 
tals  notwithstanding  low  prices,  small  corn  and  tobacco  crops,  and  a 
large  yield  of  wheat.    These  factors  in  various  combinations  operated  to 
put  lesser  agricultural  Sta^tes  in  the  front  rank  and  greater  agricultural 
States  in  lower  rank.    As  might  be  expected,  the  States  having  the  larg- 
est gain  in  total  crop  values  in  1924  were  the  States  that  had  the  larg- 
est wheat  crops,  and  for  that  reason  North  Dakota  comes  to  the  front 
with  an  increase  of  115  per  cent.    And  for  the  same  reason  Kansas  comes 
second  with  a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  Oklahoma  third  ?/ith  a  gain  of  56,  and 
Montana  fourth  with  44  per  cent.    Oklahoma's  enormous  cotton  crop  was  a 

),  large  factor  in  her  crop  va.luation,  the  size  of  the  crop  offsetting  the 

low  price.    Missouri's  increase  was  10  per  cent,  against  a  general  gain 
for  the  United  States  of  9  per  cent.    Arkansas  led  the  distinctly 
Southern  States  with  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  attributable  to  her 
immense  cotton  crop.    The  outstanding  conclusion  from  this  analysis  is 
that  States  are  like  men  in  the  favor  of  Providence,    The  prosperous  man 
is  the  man  who  has  things  to  sell  when  they  are  high,  and  the  prosperous 
State  is  the  one  that  ra.ises  a  huge  crop  or  crops  of  the  thing  or  things 
that  happens  to  be  in  gi^eater  demand  than  supply.    As,  for  instance, 
Kansas  happened  to  sit  in  a  fortunate  position  the  past  year.    Her  larg- 
est corn  crop  in  recent  years  caught  the  advance  in  com  to  the  highest 
prices  in  years,  and  her  second  largest  wheat  crop  on  record  was  coin- 
cident Y\rith  the  highest  wheat  prices  ever  known  outside  of  a  war  period. 
The  Kansas  condition  of  large  yields  of  the  things  that  were  selling 
highest  was  the  same  as  the  condition  in  other  States  that  were  fortunate 
is  leading  the  valuation  table.     It  is  what  you  call  a  dispensation  of 
luck,  for  if  wheat  and  corn  had  been  in  oversupply,  Kansas,  and  kindred 
States,  would  have  bumped  into  hard  times  instead  of  affluence." 

Foot  and  Mouth         The  Scottish  Farmer  for  February  14  says:  "The  Committee  of  In- 
Disease  in    quiry  of  which  Captain  E.  G-.  Pretyman  was  chairman,  and  Messrs. H.German 
Britain      of  the  i\Tational  Farmers  ^  Union,  and  Ivlr.  Alexander  Batchelor  of  the 

N.F.U.  of  Scotland,  were  members,  has  completed  its  labors.    Its  report 
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will  soon  be  published,    ^he  remit  to  the  <5onanittee  was  not  scientific 
"but  administrative.    Its  duty  was  to  review  and  report  upon  the  slaughter 
policy,  to  advise  whether  any  further  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard  the  stocks  of  this  country,  and  to  consider  whether  any  scheme 
of.  insurance  could  be  devised  which  might  form  an  alternative  to  the  ex- 
isting systeia  of  compensation  for  slaughtered  aninials.    \7hen  the  report 
sees  the  light  it  will,  we  believe,  be  ftmnd  that  it  is  unanimous,  that 
it  supports  the  slaughter  polity  ae  the  only  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  the  disease,  while  our  knowledge  Of  it  remains  as  it  is,  that  the 
slaughter  policy  to  be  effective  most  be  prompt,  that  there  is  room  for 
iinprovement  in  administrative  detail,  and  that  no  scheme  of  insurance  is 
possible  or  necessary  if  the  ba^is  of  compensation  be  rightly  adjusted 
and  the  valuations  be  carried  out  by  men  free  from  bias.., .  .This  report, 
in  so  far  as  we  have  been  made  aware  of  its  drift,  confirms  the  verdict 
iof  all  thinking  men,  that  the  only  sane  and  safe  method  of  dealing  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Great  Britain  is  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  threefold  pSlicy  of  central  control,  restricted  movement,  and  in- 
mediate  slaughter*" 

An  editorial  on  the  same  subject  in  The  Field  (London)  for 
February  12  says:  "Although  there  can  be  no  absolute  assurance  that  foot 
and  mouth  disease  has  been  permanently  eradicated,  the  efforts  and 
methods  adopted  in  combating  the  outbreaks  of  the  past  few  years  have  met 
«ith  a  measure  of  success  that  justifies,  and  makes  instructive,  compari- 
sons with  the  condition  of  things  in  other  European  countries.    The  report 
prepared  by  Sir  John  IvicPadyeaa  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
subject^  and  read  at  the  council  meeting  last  week,  is  a  document  of  the 
highest  importance  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  a  vital  national  question. 
The  significance  of  the  statement  turns  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
British  and  Continental  systems  of  dealing  with  the  disease — the  slaughteap- 
ing  policy  of  this  country  and  the  isolation  procedure  general  on  the 
Continent.    At  the  time  the  scourge  was  rampant  In  parts  of  England  com- 
plaints of  the  extravagance  and  waste  of  the  stamping-out  principle  were 
numerous,  and  the  authorities  were  urged  to  look  abroad  for  better 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease..  Fortunately,  the  Ministry  of  Agri- ■ 
culture,  supported  by  the  representative  and  informed  agricultural  bodies, 
rejected  the  counsel  proffered  them  from  various  sources,  and,  keeping 
firmly  in  mdnd  their  own  better  understanding  and  experiences  of  the  sub- 
ject, pursued  the  system  that  the  modem  history  of  the  disease  in  these 
islands  proved  to  be  along  feasible  and  effective.    Those  who  advocated 
other  courses  may,  with  advantage,  be  recommended  to  study  the  comparative 
figures  compiled  for  the  enlightenment  of  the.  country  by  the  Principal  of 
the.  Royal  Veterinary  College  ♦    Ko  unbiased  mind  can  fail  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  contrasts  or  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  pursued  in  Great  Britain.    It  may  not  be  possible  in  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  spread,  to 
guarantee  complete  freedom  from  infection,  but  our  position  here  is  happy 
and  comfortable  compared  with  that  of  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  This 
pleasing  state  of  things  can  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  stamping  out  process.    Jt  is  not  on  the  comparative 
immonity  from  severe  visitations  only  that  the  British  system  is  superior. 
On  the  question  of  cost  the  advantage  is  equally  impressive.    In  neither 
case  is  the  presence  of  the  disease  inexpensive,  but  the  1924  bill  of  less 
than  11/2  millions,  it  is  computed  in  competent  quarters,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  4  I/2  millions  had  the  policy  of  isolation  and  curative 
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treatment  been  substituted..^. . Sir  John's  figures  show  that,  vrhile  at  an 
outlay  of  about  five  millions  sterling,  spread  over  several  years,  Great 
Britain  has  suppressed  the  disease  by  slaughtering  infected  and  in-corn 
tact  animals,  Eolland,  Belgium,  Prance  and  Germany  v^ill  have  spent  ac- 
tually or  relatively  larger  sums  v^ithout  being  able  to  report  any  improve 
ment  in  the  health  of  their  herds  and  flocks  in  respect  to  this  destmcb*'- 
ive  disease.     In  Holland,  indeed,  the  position  T^as  infinitely  worse  in 
1924  than  in  the  previous  year.... It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  however,  to  conclude  that  we  alone  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  slaughtering  process.    \7e  are  fortunate  in  being  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  act  indeioendentlv  of  our  nei-^hbors.     The  land  frontiers 
on  the  Continent  preclude  such  a  course  there.     In  most  countries,  possi" 
bly  all,  the  British  method  is  favored,  but  where  infection  can  be 
carried  in  countless  ways  from  one  country  to  another  isolated  action 
would  be  futile." 

Par  Bearing  An  editorial  in  iimerican  Pos  and  Par  Parm  f or  Pebraary  says; 

Animals         "As  civilization  pushes  the  frontier  line  relentlessly  forward,  the  wild 
fur-bearing  animals  near  extinction.    Their  number  grows  less  steadily. 
As  the  demand  for  fats  expands  and  prices  mount, : the  traopers  increase. 
Their  efforts  are  redoubled.    Thus  the  doom  of  the  fur-bearing  animal  in 
its  wild  state  is  sounded.    Yet  how  shall  the  dem^and,  the  steadily  in- 
creasing deL:and,  for  fine  fur  be  filled?    By  domesticated  breeding  and 
rearing.    Only  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  industry  of  fur-^f arming, 
can  the  world^s  growing  demand  for  furs  be  met.    Ho  longer  is  fur  worn 
only  by  the  immensely  wealthy.    Pur  is  worn  by  every  woman ....  What  will 
be  the  situation  in  the  future  as  the  number  of  motor  cars  increase, 
wealth  multiplies  and  population  grows,  creating  greater  and  greater 
demand  for  furs,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  supply  from  the  wilds? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer- — fox  farmdng,  and  industry,  still  in  its 
infancy,  with  a  future  most  promising.    The  fur  business  of  this  country 
for  1924  13  estim^.ted  to  be  over  $300,000,000.    At  present  about 
$20,000,000  is  invested  in  the  silver  black  fox  industry.    There  are 
30,000  foxes  on  ranches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  fox  in- 
dustry has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage.     It  is  a 
solid,  aubatantial  business." 

A  Brisbane  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pabruary  26  states  that  due 
to  the  serious  overproduction  of  sugar  in  Oj'ieensland,  amounting  to 
200,000  tons,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  assign  additional  land  for  cul-  ■ 
tivation  of  this  crop  at  present. 

"^eat  Crops  and       Quoting  wheat  crop  statistics  presented  by  the  International 
Prices        Institute  of  Agriculture,  The  Washington  Post  of  Pabruary  25  says:  ''The 
indications  seem  to  be,  then,  that  the  size  of  the  crop  does  not 
necessarily  control  or  even  materially  affect  the  pric^e  of  wheat,  either 
in  the  domestic  ma.rket  or  for  export.     Som.etimes,  it  is  true,  small  crops 
are  followed  by  high  prices;  but  just  as  frequently  large  crops  are 
followed  by  high  prices.    This  is,  of  course,  quite  contrary  to  the 
coianon  conception  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  according  to  which  an 
abundant  supply  should  always  mean  low  prices,  and  a  scanty  supply  high 
ptices.    Obviously  other  factors  enter  into  the  problem.,  and  sometimes 
prove  m.ore  potent  than  the  natural  conditions.    To  ascertain  what  these 
factors  are,  and  to  what  extent  they  can  be  modified  in  the  interest  at 
once  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  is  not  the  least  of  the  economic 
tasks  which  the  Na.tion  has  in  hand." 
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Section  2. 
kABKET  OUCTATIOiTS 

"■arni  Products  Feb.  26:    Ne\7  York  sacked  Round  T^rhite  potatoes  $1,10  to  $1.25  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  Loarkets;  90/5  to  95/  f  ,o.b.  Hochester.    Ne^;  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  vreak  closing  $3  to  $10  lower  at  $8  to  $15  in  eastern 
markets;  $10  to  $11  f  .o.b.  Rochester.    iM'ew  York  yelloT:  onions  25  to  35p 
lower  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  mrkets.  JMew 
York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  barrel »    Florida  celery 
firm  at  $3-25  to  $4.25  per  lO-inch  crate  in  leading  isarkets;  $2.50  i  .o.b. 
Sanford,  Florida. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12,20  for  the  top  and  $11.60  to 
$12.10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8  to  $11,75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5.65  to  $8.25;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $14;  fat  lanbs  $15  to  $18;  feeding  lambs 
$15.25  to  $17.25;  yearlings  $12,50  to  $15.50  and  fat  ewes  $6.25  to  $9,75, 
Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  42  1/2/6;  Chicago  S2/; 
Philadelphia  43  l/24;  Boston  42^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  23S:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.87  to  $2clS.    lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $2;  Kansas  City  $1.95  to 
$2.03.    1^0.2  h^rd  winter  Chicago  $1.91  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1-93;  Kansas  City 
$1.82  to  $1.83c.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.19;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.20  o/4.  Minneapolis  $1.13  to  $1.17.    ^^0.2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.20  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1,23.    No. 3  yellow 'corn  Chicago  $1..24  to 
$lc25  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1.20  to  $1,25.    iJo,2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.21.    rTo.3  white  corn  Chicago  $1,23  l/2.    ITo.2  white  oats  Kansas  City 
55  to  56(6,  lJo.3  white  oats  Chicago  52  l/2  to  53  1/2^;  Minneap)olis 
49  1/2  to  50  l/4p;  St,  Louis  54  I/2  to  55/5. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  ms.rkets  up  3  points, 
closing  at  25. 30,^  per  lb.    New  York  Karch  future  contracts  down  3  points, 
closing  at  25, 06^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Feb,  26,        Feb.  25,        Feb.  26,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  122. S6  122.15  96.45 

20  R.R.  stocks  100.86  100.30  80.78 


(Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Feb .  27 . ) 
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DAILY  DIGES 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aftectirsg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  eoonomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 


¥ol.X^7I,  Ho.  49  Section    1  Pe"bruary  28,  1925. 

PAHl'I  RELIEF  According  to  the  press.  Chairman  Carey  of  the  President's  agri-* 

BILLS       cultura,!  conrnission  will  he  heard  to-day  by  the  Senate  agricultural 
corxiittee  in  opposition  to  the  Dickinson  cooperative  marketing  hill 
passed  by  the  House  February  26 »    Members  of  the  Senate  farm  bloc  eX" 
pect  to  call  up  the  Capper— Haugen  bill  to-day,  but  admit  they  have  little  hope  of 
getting  any  further  farm  relief  legislation  enacted  at  this  session* 


COTTON  RJTQBES         The  press  to-day  states  that  when  objection  was  raised  to  con— 
AC'J?  sideration  of  his  bill  to  amend  the  cotton  futures  act.  Senator  Hef lin 

yesterday  raised  a  point  of  no  quorum  and  forced  an  adjournment*. 


lEHIC-ATIOlT  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  three-county 

LEG-ISLA.TIOU  irriga.tion  project  of  Nebraska,  affecting  the  semi-arid  table  lands  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  Platte  Rivers.    The  Senate  also  passed  the 
Zendrick  reclamation  bill  providing  for  aided  and  directed  settlement 
on  Government  land  in  irrigation  projects.     (Press,  Feb.  28.) 


COTTONSEED  Senator  Heflin  announced  in  the    Senate  yesterday  that  Southern 

OIL  PRODUCTS  States  have  begun,  retaliatory  measures  against  Western  States  for  dis- 
criminatory ta:i:  legislation  against  cottonseed  oil  products  and  pre^ 
dieted  western  products,  such  as  beet  sugar,  would  be  boycotted.  (Press, 
Feb.  28.)  ' 


l!USCLE  SHOALS  The  press  to-day  states  that  all  hope  of  action  on  the  conference 

report  on  the  Masole  Shoals  bill  disappeared  when  Senator  Norris,  leader 
of  the  opposition,  declared  he  and  his  followers  had  sufficient  strength 
to  continue  the  fight  \^ntil  the  closing  hour  of  the  session  and  boldly  announced  a 
filibuster  would  be  conducted  even  if  all-night  sessions  were  attempted. 


EIC-EMI  C01JG-PJ:SS      The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  authorising  the  expenditure  of 
EXPEITSES    $15,000  for  expenses  of  United  States  delegates  to  the  Pan-Americaa 
congress  for  development  of  highway  transportation,  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  this  year,     (Press,  Feb.  28.) 


VIEIMA  BA[{ERS  A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  Austrian 

THREATS!!       Capital  is  threatened  with  a  strike  of  bakers,  who  derrjand  a  10  per  cent 
STRIES  increase  in  wages.    The  msister  bakers  say  they  are  prepared  to  grant  the 

increase  if  the  GoverrjT.ent  will  again  furnish  them  ?7ith  a  basis  for  cal— 
cu.lalion  of  the  future  price  of  bread.    The  G-overnment  refuses  to  furnish 
this  basis,  desiring  "healthy  competition"  between  the  bakeries. 
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Section  2 

Artificial  CorLmerce  and  Finance  for  February  25  says:  "In  response  to  an 

Silk  inquiryB'sitrand  E.  Clarke,  vice-president  of  the  [Tabize  Artificial  Silk 

Co.  of  Anierica,  has  written  us  as  follows:   'It  is  impossihle  for  us  to 
tell  hoTv  much  cotton  has  "been  or  is  being  replaced  by  artificial  silk. 
Artificial  silk  can  never  be  a  substitute  for. cotton  simply  because 
econorfiic  laws  controlled  by  the  cost  of  production  will  alwa^/s  prevent 
it.     Therefore,  the.  question  of  substitution  as  such  is  not  pertinent. 
A.rtificial  silk  has,  however,  replaced  large  quantities  of  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  cctton  materials c    It  has  been  used,  not  as  a  substitute 
but  for  the  purpose  ox  beautifying  the  original  fabric  and  enhancing  its 
value.     To  a  limiced  extent  natural  silk  was  employed  for  this  purpose  a 
few  years  ago.     The  cost,  however,  limited  the  amount  of  silk  used  for 
this  purpose.     To-day  the  piiblic  demands  novelties  and  demands  beautiful 
fabrics  more  than  ever  before.    A-rtificial  silk,  therefore,  has  been  used 
in  the  cotton  trade  to  stimi.ilate  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  and  the 
demand  for  more  attractive  and  diversified  fabrics*     There  would  be  an 
actual  increase  in  the  use  of  cotton  even  without  the  use  of  artificial 
si'Jk,  but  its  use  has  probably  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
certain  fabrics,  which  increase  would  not  have  been  so  apparent  without 
the  artificial  silk,    I,  therefore,  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  amomi 
01  actual  cotton  consumed  in  piece  goods  has  been  increased  by  the  use  of 
artificial  silk  rather  than  diminished.    The  same  thing  has  _proven  to  be 
the  case  with  natural  silk.    One  hears  on  every  side  that  artificial  silk 
is  mal^zing  great  inroads  into  the  business  done  by  the  real  silk  people 
and  yet,  if  figures  are  to  be  believed,  the  consumption  of  natural  silk 
has  increased  each  year  since  artificial  silk  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country. ...  I3i  reply  to  your  second  qiaestion,  I  would  say  that  ap- 
proximately 80  per  Cvont  of  the  total  artificial  silk  produced  in  the 
United  Slates  comos  from  wood  pulp  and  the  balance  from  cotton  1 inters. 
About  the  same  proportion  holds  tr^j.e  of  all  production  outside  of  the 
United  States.*" 

Butter  Sub-  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  26  says:  "It  has  long  been 

stitutes      the  practice  of  agricultural  interests  to  resort  to  the  political  weapon 
to  restrict  and  where  possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  waste  products,  or 
products  custoraarily  employed  in  less  useful  ways,  for  the  manufacture  of 
whc-leGome  i oodstijjff s  wherever  it  was  s-cpposed  that  such  practices  hurt 
the  sale  of  leading  agricultura^l  ccmm.odities ,    They  have  habitually 
masked  their  operations  cf  this  sort  with  rather  loose  talk  about  public 
health,  and  have  not  failed  to  make  full  if  not  always  intellectually 
honest  use  of  abni=ies  which  have  in  times  past  existed  in  the  food  trade. 
Prepared  mijks,  substitutes  for  bratter,  certain  methods  of  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  other  sim^ilar  products  ana  marrof acturing  pro- 
cesses have  all  had  to  face  the  same  sort  of  opposition  in  legislatures. 
State  and  national,  which  were  under  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
farmer.    I':  has  not  been  easy  to  m^ke  headway  against  or  even  to  hold 
grcund  against  the  combined  pressure  cf  rural  producers  and  a  certain 
class  of  professional  reformer  who  is  ever,;-rea5.3/  to  lend  support  to  any 
movement  which  einployB  such  terms  as  *pijblic  health^  or  ^public  welfare' 
as  its  slOsgans.    Within  recent  weeks  certain  State  legislatures  as  usual 
und?r  the  dominance  of  the  growing  political  power  of  the  now  organized 
farmer  are  apparently  planning  to  throw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
virtually  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a  well-known  substitute 
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for  iDutter  within  the  "borders  of  their  jurisdiction.    Mach  to  their  sur- 
prise possibly  they  are  meeting  with  a  new  sort  of  opposition.  The 
farmer  himself  is  protesting. .The  product  which  is  in  danger  in  the 
States  in  ©estion  is  to  an  increasing  extent  nanuf actured  from  cottonsee 
oil  and  other  materials  which  are  produced  "by  farm  groups  eoually  as  wel" 
organized  and  fully  as  aggressive  in  a  political  sense  as  are  the  dairy 
interests.    Cotton  planters,  peanut  raisers  and  others  affected  in-^  a 
similar  way  naturally  can  not  see  why  they  shouid  be  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  who  happen  to  be  in  the  business  of  producing  dairy 
products,    S-cept  to  the  relatively  slight  extent  that  imported  raw 
materials  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes  some  groups 
or  other  of  our  fai'm.ers  have  always  had  to  pay  the  price  of  the  senseless 
opposition  oi  their  brethren  to  the  ma,nuf  acture- and  use  of  that  whole- 
some food  product.    But  lieretofore  for  one  reason  and  another  these  in- 
jured elements  in  the  districts  have  not  been  able  to  mat^e  themselves 
heard  so  loudly.    Is  it  not  about  time  this  whole  subject  of  uselessly 
restricting  and  rendering  more  expensive  our  food  supply  receive  the 
intelligent  and  impartial  consideration  tliat  it  deserves  both  in  State 
capitols  and  in  Washington?    The  farmer  is  not  the  only  or  even  the 
chief  sufferer.    The  ranlc  and  file  of  the  people  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  poorer  classes,  are  the  ones  who  mast  bear  the  burden  of 
this  nonsense.    But  consumers  as  consumers  are  Tinorganized  and,  there- 
fore, relatively  inarticulate  in  political  circles.*' 

Cooperative  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Record  for  February  23  says:  "A  new  thing 

J/iarketing  of  in  cooperative  marketing  has  recently  come  up  for  some  notice.    And  it 
Livestock     is  well  worth  studying.     It  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  the  first  and 
greatest  object  in  cooperative  marketing  is  to  eliminate  cost  of  that 
m^arketing.    It  may  also  be  taken  that  cooperative  marketing  is  as  yet  in 
an  experimental  stage,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the  schemes 
or  systems  for  operation  of  cooperative  associations  have  worked  to  the 
point  of  eliminating  cost ....  Cooperative  marketing,  it  may  as  well  be 
adirdtted,  has  come  to  stay.    The  new  thing  in  this  line  that  has  come 
to  light  is  found  in -what  has  been  termed  the 'Jiarmers  *  community  club. 
It  is  understood  that  in  one  county,  over  in  South  Dakota,  a  number  of 
these  community  clubs  have  been  formed  among  neighborhood  farmers.  And 
one  of  the  objects  of  these  clubs  is  the  elimdnation  of  cost  at  the 

shipping  end  of  then^keting  operation.  As  indicated  on  account  sales 

rendered  by  commission  houses  to  their  customers  this  home  cost  is  around 
10  cents  per  hundredweight  of  live  anima.l  and  usually  amounts  as  an 
average  in  between  $15  and  $17  per  car  load  of  stock  handled  cooperative*- 
ly,  although  in  cases  running  higher.    This  new  community  club  ha.s  as 
its  main  ob-jecu  the  elimination  of  that  cost  and  saving  it  for  the 
farmiers  who  contribute  livestock  in  the  making  up  of  car  lot  shipments. 

 Over  in  Sully  County,  South  Dakota,  there  has  been  a  start  made  in 

the  organization  and  functioning  of  farmers'  cooperative  commij.nity  clubs. 
There  miay  have  been  clubs  of  the  kind  formed  in  other  sections,  but  this 
is  the  first  to  coma  under  our  notice. ...  .As  indicated  by  Ivir.S.S.Barnes, 
of  Earrcld,  S.D,,  and  who  was  here  a  few  days  ago  with  a  comimmity  club 
shipment  of  stock,  the  farmers  of  a  community  band  themselves  together  in 
a  comiTRinity  of  interests    They  organize,  sign  up  as  m.embers,  have  their 
officers—but  there  are  no  assessm.ents  of  members  to  take  care  of  high- 
salaried  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  movements  of  the  club 
m.emlDers .    By  agreement  among  themselves  they  keep  posted  on  who  of  their 
miembers  has  stock  ready  to  ship,  what  kind  and  how  much  of  it  and  when 
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it  can  De  delivered  at  the  shipping  point.     The  statement  of  Ivir -Barnes, 
after  he  had  sold  this  shi-piaent  was  :    'r,"e  have  handled  this  shipment 
T7itho\it  any  of  the  "home  cost."        I  was  coming  doTrn  to  market  anyrvay, 
Dut  it  V7as  not  necessary/  that  I  or  anyone  else  come  ?:ith  the  shipment. 
¥e  assembled  the  stock  h^/  agteem^ent,  marked  it  for  ownership  identifi- 
cation, consigned  it  to  a  commission  house,  and  your  marketing  machinery 
did  the  rest.    ¥e  have  no  home  exp-ense  account  to  "be  deducted  "before  the 
individual  gets  his  check.    ¥e  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  one  of  the 
real,  and  I  maj/  say  the  "biggest,  o'bjeets  in  cooperative  ma.rketing,  the 
elimination  of  marketing  expense  at  the  home  or  shipping  point .    We  save 
tha.t  $15  to  $17  or  over  per  car,  or  around  that,  and  the  expense  of 
operating  our  cluo  is  practically  nothing.    If  that  is  not  the  object 
of  cooperative  shipping,  then  I  don't  know  what  cooperation  rrsans.  '  It 
is  admittedly  true  tha^t  the  shiprjing  associations,  as  they  are  now  being 
run,  may  be  accomplishing  a  good  purpose.    We  incline  to  belief  that  they 
are.    But  it  also  occurs  to  us  that  another  factor  is  coming  into  the 
business  of  cooperative  selling  of  livestock." 

Crop  Values  An  editorial  in. The  Country  Gentleman  for  February  28  says:  "At 

the  end  of  each  December  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  report  showing  the  total  value  of  crops  produced  during  the  year 
by  the  Nation  and  by  the  several  States.    One  ta,bie  in  the  report  s-jmr- 
miarises  all  the  States  and  ranks  themi  in  accordance  with  the  value  of 
cror)s  TDroduced.    Here  is  where  the  na.tionai  agricultural  sweepstalies 
prize  is  awarded  and  where  each  contender  receives  honorable  mention.  It 
affords  rich  material  for  people  living  in  States  near  the  top  of  the 
list  to  crow  over.    Almost  any  State  can  find  somewhere  in  the  report 
statistical  data  to  prove  it  led  all  others  in  the  production  of  somie 
edible  or  wearable  commodity — if  not  wheat  or  corn,  then  snap  beans, 
cucumbers  or  spinach.    'Jhen  it  comes  to  total  vadues  the  empire  of  Texas 
Iseads  the  list  as  usual — with  a  total  value  of  crops  produced  am:Ounting 
to  $920,081,000.    And  also  as  usiial  diminutive  ?.hode  Island  retained  its 
position  at  the  other  extrem.e  with  a  total  value  of  $4,461,000.    The  first 
ten  States  in  order  of  their  rank  as  producers  of  all  crops  are  Texas, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  California..  Llinnesota,  ITebraska,  Mis^ou 
souri  and  ITorth  Dakota.    Both  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  have  broken  into 
the  special-registry  class  for  the  first  time.    Wheat  was  responsible  for 
the  fine  record  of  North  Dakota  and  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  for  Oklahoma. 
In  fact,  the  influence  of  wheat  is  evident  throughout  the  list.    For  in 
1923,  when  the  wheat  crop  br ought G-sach  low  prices.  ITorth  Daicota  ranked 
27;  Oklahoma,  12;  Kansas,  11;  ITebraska,  iO,  and  Minnesota,  9. 

"The  foregoing  figures  are  based  on  comolete  crop  returns,  includ- 
ing iTuit  and  vegetables.    If  they  were  based  on  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designates  as  the  twenty^-two  principal  crops— -corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  bucl-Wheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
all  h^y,  tobacco,  lint  cotton,  beans,  broom  corn,  grain  sorghumiS,  hops, 
orgnges,  clover  seed,  peanuts,  cranberries  and  ap-oles — then  California 
would  drop  from  sixth  place  to  sixteenth^  and  I^orth  Dakota  would  move  up  . 
to  eighth  place.    The  first  five  States  in  the  list  would  hold  their  posi-^ 
tions  and  Minnesota  and  ^Tebraska  would  each  move  up  a  point.  ,The  lowest 
acre  value  of  all  crops  was  recorded  in  1896  with  the  meager  returns  of 
only  $7.94;  and  the  highest  in  1919  when  the  value  rose  to  $35.74.  In 
the  pit  of  the  last  depression  in  1921  the  acre  value  amounted  to  only 
$14.45,  :but  from  then  on  the  rise  lia.s  been  rapid,  last  year  reaching 
$23.86.    Another  interesting  fact  revealed  is  that  since  1915  our  crop 
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production  has  not  increased  i?i  accordance  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion except  in  1920.     In  other  i^ordSj  for  ten  years  sro77th  in  population 
hias  exceeded  groTrth  in  crop  production.     If  this  trend  continues  it  can 
mean  only  one  thing — that  farmng  nay  look  confidently/  toTzard  the  future 
for  better  tines." 

Grain  i-'arketing       An  editorial  in  The  prairie  Farir.er  for  Fehniary  21  says:  "A  "bold 
Company       pls-y  in  a  desperate  game  was  made  hy  the  C-rain  Marketing  Cczpany  last 

week  in  "buying  the  ir-eabership  list  of  the  old  U.S.  Grain  Grorrers.     If  th^ 
medbers  themselves  agree  to  the  transfer  of  merfoership,  the  Grain  I/arket- 
ing  Coi::pany  will  undertake  to  pay  off  the  old  U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  dehts 
on  the  installment  plan.    Jull  details  of  the  terms  h:3-ve  not  "been  irSiC-e 
pahlic.    To  r::any  people  who  will  see  only  the  prospect  of  collecting  a 
Dad  deht,  the  proposition  will  look  attractive.    To  others  it  will  ap- 
pear that  farmers  are  selling  their  "birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  th^at  the  Grain  Ilarketi ng  Company  is  willing  to- 
pay  several  bjndred  thousand  dollars  for  a  list  of  memfDers  shows  its 
desperate  need  for  a  list  of  names  to  show  Federal  and  State  authori-- 
ties  when  those  authorities  "begin  to  question  the  immanity  of  the 
conpany  from  the  anti-trj^t  laws.'' 

Grazing  Fees  An  editorial  in  The  ITev?  York  Times  for  Feoraary  27  says: 

J= -^BBef eaters  i-ale  the  world. '  So  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona  informed 
the  Senate  during  his  impassioned  defense  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
introduced  hy  his  colleag-ae,  Senator  Cameron,  authorising  the  Secretary 
of  AgriculwjLre  to  waive  all  req;j.irements  in  respect  of  grazing  fees  for 
the  use  of  the  r-ational  forests  daring  the  calendar  year  1925.  'The 
protoplasmdc  cells  of  the  "beef  are  wliat  sustain  a  mighty  race,^  he  ex- 
plained, as  he  pleaded  with  the  Senate  not  to  drive  the  cattle  interests 
of  Arizona  to  desperation.     »If  a  Machiavelli  had  "been  behind  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  past  two  or  three  yea^r^-  planning  with 
cunning  mind'  how  to  achieve  their  destraction,  he  could  not  hiave  done 

nox^^  according  to  the  Senator,  than  has  the  F^orest  Service  T"ne  fact 

that  the  Forest  Service  charges  a  dollar  a  head  for  all  cattle  which 
graze  in  the  national  forests  and  some  day  hopes  to  charge  more  is,  to 
the  Senatots  from  Arizona,  the  last  straw,  and  they  arg'j.e  with  more 
vigor  than  logic  that  by  remitting  this  toll  the  Goverrm:ent  will  make  it 
possible  for  tlie  cattlemen  to  keep  their  industry  alive.    For  reasons 
only  understandable  by  those  who  realize  that  Arizona  is  the  last  of  the 
pioneer  States,  and  that  its  leaders  -^till  lock  at  many  problems  from 
the  frontiersman's  point  of  view,  the  cattlemen  dislike  and  resent  the 
forest  rangers.     The  very  fact  tliat  any  check  should  be  pat  on  their 
right  to  graze  cattle  on  wr^at  public  lands  best  fit  their  needs  seems  to 
them  intolerable.    Hence  the  Senator  fromA.rizcna  achieves  glowing 
periods  in  his  denunciation  of  a  Forest  Service  which  is  seeking  to  isi- 
poverish  the  honest  cattle  ranchers ... .Fven  if  the  Senator  had  not  so 
warmly  defended  his  constituents,  there  would  be  plenty  of  sjmipathy  with 
the  unf  ort^onate  Arizona  cattlemen.    But  the  real  cause  of  their  distress 
is  that  the  days  of  the  open  range  are  at  an  end,  and  the  business  of 
running  cattle  on  Government  land  is  giving  way  to  stock  raising  on  pri- 
vately owned  property.    The  granting  of  permits  to  a  few  fortunate  stock*? 
men  to  run  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  national  forests  has  been  but  a  by- 
product of  the  forestry  business,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be  economically 
sound  for  the  cattlemen,  even  if  the  fees  are  abolished.  Incidentally,  to 
do  so  would  be  to  deprive  the  Forest  Service  and  the  State  schools  of  an 
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important  source  of  revenue.    "Jot  e-ven  the  divine  right  of  ceef eaters 
to  rule  the  v/orld  is  a  valid  reason  for  abolishing  the  grazing  fee  in 
the  vain  hope  tha.t  thas  the  old  frontier  methods  of  raising  cattle  may- 
he  prolonged  for  a  few  years." 


Section  3 

LiAKCET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  27:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.40  for  the  top  and 

$11.75  to  $12.25  for  the  "bulk;  medium  and  good  heef  steers  $8  to 
$11.75;  batcher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5.G5  to 
$8.25  a.nd  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $14,50;  fat  lambs 
$15  to  $18;  feeding  lam.bs  $15.50  to  $17.50;    yearlings  $12-50  to  $15.50 
and  fat  ewes  $6*25  to  $9.25, 

New  York  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  po-onds 
in  eastern  aoarkets;  m^ostly  90^6  fo-95j4  fo.o^h,  Rochester.    Maine  sacked 
C-reen  L'ountains  $1.25  to  $1.60  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  60,6  f„o.b, 
Presque  Isle,    ilorthern  sacked  Ro-and  Whites  $1  to  $1.10  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  weak  at  $8  to  $15  bulk  per  ton  in 
eastern  markets;  mostly  $10  to  $11  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Hew  York  yellow 
onions  wealrer  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  city 
markets.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes  nea.rly  steady  at 
$2.25  to  $2.65  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets.    Eastern  York 
Imperials  $6  to  $6,75.    northwestern  extra  fancy  Winesaps  $3.25  to 
$3.75  per  bo:<:. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  45/^;  Chicago  43  l/2j^; 
Philadelphia  43  l/2p;  Boston  43^. 

Grain  prices  ouoted  February  27:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Mirjieapolis 
$1.88  to  $2.20.    Iv"o.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $2.02  to  $2.03;  Kansas  City 
$1.95.    ITo.l  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.86  to  $1.92;  I\To.2  hard  winter 
St.  Louis  $1.92  1/2  to  $1,93  l/2;  No, 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.92.    No. 3 
mixed  com  Kan.sas  City  $1.19;  ITo.4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.14  l/2  to  $1.15.  Ho. 2 
yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.23.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  $1.20  to 
$1»25;  St.,  Louis  $1.25,    No, 4  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.18  to  $1.21  l/2. 
No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.21.    No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.22. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  52  1/2  to  54  l/^t;  MinneaiDclis  49  1/4  to  50/; 
St.  Louis  54  1/2  to  55p. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  irjarkets  unchanged  at 
25.33jiv.^  lb.    New  ^orlz  March  future  contracts  advanced  1  point,  closing 
at  25.07^.  (Prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Econ,). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price     Feb.  27,      Feb.  26,        Feb.  27,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  122.24         122c 86  96.75 

20  R, Restocks  99.72         100.86  80.68 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb,  28.) 


DAI 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BSLIEP  'The  press  to-day  states  that  while  efforts  my  be  made  to  obtain 

LEG-ISLATION  action  "by  Congress  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  conference  report  and  farm 

relief  legislation,  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  House  ^ere  of  the  "belief 
last  night  that  both  proposals  will  fail  and'  that  few  bills  of  import- 
ance, with  the  esception  of  pending  appropriation  measures,  will  be  acted  upon  dur-^ 
ing  the  two  and  a  half  days  remaining  of  the  present  session^    According  to  the  prest 
farm  relief  legislation,  it  is  felt,  was  dealt  a  death  blow  when  the  House  substitut- 
ed the  Dickinson  bill  for  the  administration iiisBGure,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficient 
time  remains  to  obtain  a  compromise  that  would  be    .  acceptable  to  President  Coolidge. 

Chairman  Carey,  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission,  before  the  Senate 
agricultural  committee  February  28,  voiced  determined  opposition  to  the  Dickinson 
bill  passed  by  the  House  as  a  substitute  for  the  administration  proposals.    Mr. Carey 
characterized  it  as  a  '^camouflage,"  contending  that  it  gave  the  farmers  a  flood  of  • 
advice  but  no  material  help. ' 


FEDERAL 
MAEHETIHG 
BOAHD 


Senator  Frazier  Pebraary  28 


agricultural  board,  to  prescribe 
(Press,  Mar.  1.) 


its 


ntroduced  a  bill  to 
duties  and  define 


create  a  Pederal 
TDOY/ers. 


its 


DEFICIENCY 
BILL 


The  Senate  February  28  passed  the  deficiency  bill,  carrying  ap^-- 
proximately  $56,000,000.    An  amendment  was  written  into  the  bill  making 
$500,000  immediately  available  for  beginning  work  on  the  Memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac.  (Press,  Mar.  1.) 


YOAEUM  OH 
LIARKETllia 
BILL 


At.  offer  guaranteeing  the  Government  against  loss  up  to  $500,000, 
if  Congress  should  enact  the  Curt  is-- As  we  11  bill  providing  for  a  nationa': 
farm  marketing  system  owned,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  farmers,  was 
made  February  28  by  B.  F.  Yoakom,  chairman  of  the  Farmer- to-Cons-u-mer 
Leagae,  in  a  telegram  to  Senator  Curtis.  (Press,  iviar.  1.) 


PRESIDENT  According  to  the  press  of  March  1,  President  Coolidge  February  28 

SIQNS  POSTAL  signed  the  postal  pay  and  rate  increase  bill. 
PAY  BILL 


COTTON  PRO-  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  February  28  reported  to  the  Senate, 

DUCTION       in  response  to  a  resolution,  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  danger  for 

many  years  to  come  of  the  United  States  losing  its  position  as  the 
largest  producer  of  raw  cotton.     (Press,  Mar.  1.) 
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Section  2 


/Agriculture ♦s  An  editorial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  February  28  says: 

Need       "...  .American  agriculture  needs  reorganization  frcci  the  ground  up.  This 
is  literally  true.    A -foundation  trouole  that  we  refuse  to  recognize  and 
to  cure  is  the  American  mania  to  exploit  the  land  and  to  get  it  on  the 
market  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  as  real  estate.     The  need  for  mor? 
farms,  for  more  food  is  rarely  the  motive  "behind  this  haste  to  get  every- 
thing arable  and  semiarable,  arid  and  semiarid,  up  for  sale  and  under  the 
pio77.     Infallibly  we  have  half-f arming,  poor  farming,  overproduction  and 
T7aste  as  a  sequence  to  this  boomer-'booster  complex.    TJestern  apples 
achieve  a  deseri^ed  popularity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  growers  make 
a  profit.     iLomediately,  orchard  companies  plant  every  available  hillside 
T7ith  trees,  and  promise  a  competence  to  any  city  dweller  who  will  buy 
their  acreage,     if  orange  growers  begin  to  make  money,  the  promoter  in- 
vites everyone  to  'tDuy  ten  acres  and  independence.     If  fortuitous  rains 
on  semiarid  lands  produce  an  accidental  crop  of  wheat,  trainlcads  of 
settlers  are  rushed  to  the  new  gamble.    ?^ith  good  farmland  offered  at 
reasonable  prices  in  the  East,  we  find  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on. 
Congress  to  irrigate  some  millions  of  acres  in  the  West  to  prodiice  more 
wheat,  more  hay,  more  alfalfa,  more  potatoes,  more  of  everything  with 
which  the  market  is  glutted.    All  this  miay  be  good  for  the  promoter, 
but  it  is  bad  for  the  farmer.    InIo  industry  in  the  country  gets  so  mutch 
good  advice  about  the  production  end  of  its  business  as  the  farmer,  and 
so  little  real  -oractical  help  in  the  m-arketing  end  of  it.    This,  we 
believe,  is  because  every  other  business  has  learned  to  meet  and  to 
solve  its  own  marketing  problems,  while  the  farmer  has  been  taught  to 
lock  more  and  more  to  governmental  agencies  for  help..., As  a  consequence 
agriculture  is  in  the  position  that  a  great  manufacturing  business  would 
be  in  if  it  kept  on  blindly  and  continuously  expanding  its  plant  without" 
reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  market  to  absorb  its  products;  without 
curtailing  the  manufacture  of  lines  in  which  competitors  can  unouestiona- 
bly  undersell  it;  without  real  knowledge  of  which  are  its  profitable  and 
which  are  its  unprofitable  goods;  without  stepping  preventable  wastes; 
and  without  a  thoroughly  trained  selling  force  that  has  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  markets*     It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  with  their  exact  information  on  costs,  their  accurate  gauging 
of  market  conditions,  their  carefully  worked  out  programs  of  selling  and 
distribution,  their  limitation  of  production  when  markets  will  not  absorb 
their  goods,  should  view  with  suspicion  any  program  that  does  not  recog-- 
nize  basic  conditions  and  begin  with  sound  business  reorganization.  But 
professional  friends  of  the  farmer  have  actually  made  him  suspicious  of 
other  buoiness  men  and  business  methods ....  It  is  not  a,  surplus  of  low- 
priced  wheat,  biio  a  surplus  of  low-grade  farmers  that  is  holding  down 
agrirAilture  c    Under  any  conditions  many  mast  fail  at  farming,  g-uso  as 
Tiiany  rncst  ■'^ail   i-n  nianuf acturing  or  storekeeping  or  any  ether  h'Tmar.  pur- 
suit.    There  is  nothing  about  agriculture  tha.t  entitles  the  man  who 
cai-i't  learn,  or  who  won't  learn,  or  who  won't  work,  or  who  has  no  busi- 
ness sense,  to  make  a  success.    With  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given, 
with  the  soundest  methods  that  can  be  taught,  with  the  largest  amount  of 
cooperat?.on  h-^imaniy  possible,  a  fence  will  often  divide  a  success  from  a 
failure.    B\it  there  is  no  reason  why  every  good  farmer  should  not  have  an 
cpportL-'-nity  to  make  a  good  profit;  every  reason  why  his  crop,  once  raised, 
should  go  to  a  receptive  market,  without  waste  or  partial  confiscation 

through  a  bad  marketing  system  Farmers  are  not  a  class  apart,  as  their 

professional  friends  would  have  us  believe,  entitled  to  special  coddling. 


i 

I 
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exemptions  and  privile;5es;  "but  they  are  entitled  to  every  help  of  laT?,  of 
tariffs  of  credit,  and  of  governmental  encouragement  that  is  extended  to 
other  business,  men.   .  Their  work  is  essential,  hut  so  is  that  of  almost 
.  every  other  great  business. "  There  is  one  basic  lavr  that  no  business  can 
long  break  rith  inipunity— economic  latr.    American  agriculture  nill  never 
realize  its  full  possibilities  until  a  strong  m^n  heads  a  strong  and 
thorouglxly  disciplined  department  at  Washington;  until  the  farmer  plans 
before  he  plows,  thinlis  before  he  seeds,  and  looks  before  he  reaps ^  lontil 
he  sprays  for  the  political  codling  moth,  Paris  greens  the  pretty,  but 
deadly,  theory  bugs  and  hands  the  para^sites  on  his  business  a  dose  of 
black  leaf  forty.'' 

Corn  Supply  An  editorial  in  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  Pebraary  25  says: 

"As  matters  now  stand  we  a^e  largely  at  the  end  of  corn  expansion  by  the 
old  method,  that  of  turning  over  a  new  sod.    About  ail  the  good  corn  land 
in  existence  is  planted  to  that  cereal,  and  the  bread  grains,  wheat,  rice 
and  rye,  are  constantly  crowding  our  corn  fields  for  space.    Meantime  our 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  l/2  million  persons  a  year,  or 
doubling  once  in  about  sixty  or  seventy  years.    There  are  children  now  en-" 
rolled  in  boys*  and  girls'  corn  club  work  who  maj  live  to  see  out  popula- 
tion 200  million  instead  of  slightly  more  than  100  million,  as  at  presentj . 
But  they  won'^t  see  the  acreage  of  food  grains  doubled  in  the  United  States 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  be  planting  as  much  corn  when  they 
•quit  farming  as  we  are  planting  now,  for  some  of  the  land  now  in  corn 
will  be  worn  out  by  that  time.      And  all  of  it  will  be  needing  a  better 
system  oi  crop  relation  than  we  new  pursue."   This  will  necessitate  a 
reduction  in  the  corn  acreage  to  enable  us  to  grow  clover  and  grasses 
while  we  rest  the  soil*    When  we  come  to  rebuild  our  soil,  as  it  seems 
certain  we  shall  in  the  verj/  near  future,  what  Drovision  can  we  make  for 
feeding  the  people  we  already  have,  much  less  the  extra  1  l/2  million  of 
new  stoma.chs  which  are  each  year  presented  us  to  be  filled?    Will  the 
American  farmer  be  satisfied  to  let  his  corn  production  fall  below  con-~ 
sumptive  needs  at  home,  letting  the  United  States  import  corn  and  the 
products  of  corn — pork,  lard  and  beef — from  other  countries? ... -Among  the 
means  most  available  to  the  corn  grower  for  increasing  his  production  to 
keep  it  up  with  expanding  needs  is  in  the  use  of  better  seed.    Just  how 
far  we  can  go  with  this  method  no  one  can  say,  but  within  reasonable 
limits  it  is  the  most  effective  and  the  least  expensive  means  of  improve-* 
ment  at  our  coramand.    Up  to  this  time  v/e  have  considered  corn  improvement  i 
in  rather  general  terms  and  have  carried  it  along  on  general  lines.  Now 
we  know  how  to  separate  important  factors  in  the  corn  plant,  such  as  the 
power  to  resist  disease  and  certain  insects  like  chinch  bugs;  adaptation 
to  drought.^  to  cc3d  seasons,  to  short  reasons  and  to  infertile  land.  This 
means  that  the  farmer  who  plants  most  intelligently  will  use  seed  es- 
pecially adapted  t-j  his  conditions  as  far  as  the  season  and  the  soil  go; 
and  seed  that  i^  capable  of  resisting  the  diseases  and  insects  threaten-^ 
ing  his  crop.,    T73  are  coming,  then,  to  consider  not  only  the  adaptation 
of  our  .*orn  to  the-  region  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown,,  but  to  the  soil  on 
each  field  of  the  farm  and  to  the  specific  use  ot  which  it  is  to  be  yjut." 

Dairy  Over-  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  February  24  says:  Over- 

production production  of  dairy  products  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  determine.    Our  in« 
creasing  consuiirption  of  creamery  butter,  our  decreasing  make  of  dairy 
butter,  OV.Z'  constantly  growing  demand  because  of  increasing  population, 
and  the  necessary  variation  due  to  whether  a  season  is  favorable  or 
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unfavorable  are  factors  that  can  not  "be  harmonized  because  thej"  can  not 
be  definitely  put.    Tie  hear,  a  good  deal  these  days  of  the  danger  of  ov9i" 
production  of  dairy  products,  but  no  one  can  say  that  there  is  over- 
production now,  that  there  will  be  in  six  months  from  now  or  that  over~ 
production. will  be  in  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Over-production, 
if  it  coLies,  will  be  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  conditions  that 
must  all  be  favorable  at  the  same  time  or  period.    We  have  a  half-mlllior 
more  cows,  one  year  old  or  over,  in  the  country  than  we  had  a  year  ago, 
but  that  increase  in  cows  can  not  bring  about  over-production  so  long 
as  we  have  our  present  increase  of  demavnd  for  milk  and  milk  products. 
This  increase  of  demand  is  not  normal,  but  is  carried  far  beyond  what  we 
may  consider  as  normal  by  the  activities  of  the  National  Dairy  Council 
and  its  sub- organizations  and  the  work  of  health  boards,  women's  clubs 
and  other  agencies  to  bring  about,  for  health  reasons,  the  greater  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products.    ITo  one  can  say  wha.t  this  increase  in 
1925  will  be,  but  judging  from,  the  record  made  last  year,  and  the  fact 
that  much  greater  efforts  and  farther  reaching  campaigns  are  already 
started,  this  j^ear  will  see  a  great  increase  over  last  in  demand  for  dai^j- 
products.-' 

Sterling  Louis       Michael,  in  a  requested  statement  in  The  Magazine,  of  T/all 

••Come-Back''  Street  of  February  28,  says:  "The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  most  de- 
and  ,4meri-    pendable  market  America  hs-s  had  for  cotton,  wheat,  pork  pro6.ucts,  tobacco, 
can  .-Lgri-      fru.it s  and  various  other  agricultural  products,  and  in  all  probability 
Cul-Gure         will  continue  to  rem^ain  so  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  mo-cher 

country  to  distribute  preferential  favors  to  her  dominions.    The  amounts 
of  our  products  taken  through  the  British  ports  generally  maintain  a  more 
nearly  constant  relation  to  our  surplus  and  price  th^n  to  differences  in 
rates  of  our  dollar  exchange.    Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rise  of 
sterling  exchange  nearly  to  par  will  tend  to  facilitate  British  purchases 
during  the  coming  year  a/nd  American  agricultural  products  should  enjoy 
with  jknerican  max.uf act-o-red  goods  a  proportionate  sha.re  of  this  improved 
trade  status.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  sterling  exchange  will  re- 
act to  make  the  sale  of  British  products  abroad  somewha.t  m^ore  difficult. 
Ee cognizing  the  elem.entary  principle  that  a  country  exijorts-  irs  surplus  ■ 
in  order  to  build  up  credits  with  which  to  -pv.TchB.se  the  things  its  people 
require,  it  imy  be  found  that  this  apparent  good  effect  of  the  return  of 
the  pound  sterling  toward  par  will  meet  with  compiensating  or  neutraliz- 
ing effects  in  the  general  international  trade  situation  as  far  as 
Americean  agricultural  products  are  concerned.    Great  Britain  ca-n  not  for 
long  pLirchase  American  foodstuffs  and  cotton  on  a  ba.sis  of  exchange  of 
A-merican  goods  for  British  gold.    Healthful  trade  in  our  agticultural . 
products  can  best  be  established  upon  a  basis  of  our  accepting  British 
goods  in  pajTnent .     'The  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  any  other  nation  over^- 
seas,  seuks  out  those  selling  imrkets  with  which  trade  relationships  are 
most  readily  established  and  in  \7hich  ma.nufa.ctij.red  products  can  be  most 
easily  disposed  cf .     In  this  regard,  most  other  agricultural  surplus  pro- 
ducing nations  are  in  a  m-ore  advantageous  position  th^an  is  the  United 
Sta-tes.    Their  cost  of  production  is  less  than  ours,  transportation 
charges  to  ports  are  less,  the  exchange  rate  of  their  money  is  less  than 
ours,  and  their  import  tarf-ffs  on  manufactured  goods  are  in  general  not 
so  high  a.s  o^^r  own.     Our  single  position  of  advantage  is  tha.t  we  can  ex- 
tend credit;  but  that  in  the  long  run  is  not  practical.    As  far  as  our 
export  trade  in  agric^oltural  products  is  concerned,  the  rise  in  the 
sterling  exchange  will  tend  to  facilitate  cash  purchases  in  this  and 
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other  countries.    The  "benefits  to  be  .derived  are,  however,  so  obscured 'I 
by  other  factors  that  it  is  impossible  to  estiiaate  the  probable  effect 
of  this  single  factor  upon  our  trade  in  wheat,  cotton,  meats  and  other 
farzi  produ.ct"3.".,  -  ■ 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Kenneth  L.  Hoberts  is  the  author  of  a  three  page  article  outlining 

the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  February  28.    IJlr .  Roberts  says  in  part:  "One  of  the  most  benign  in-^ 
fluences  on  the  farmers  and  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    Not  so  many  years  ago  the  American 
farmer  worked  almost  entirely  by  rule  of  thumb.    He  guessed  at  the 
weather  that  the  next  day  would  bring;  and  though  long  experience  gave 
him  some  skill  at  guessing,,  storms  and  frosts  caught  him  unprepared  far 
too  often.    He  fertilized  his  farm  and  planted  his  seeds  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  laid  do^Ti  by  his  father  and  grandfather  and  great- grand- 
father before  him.    If  the  seeds  grew  and  escaped  the  storms  and  the. 
frosts,  he  gave  thanks  and  took  similar  chances  on  the  following  year.  li 
pests  and  the  weather  beat  him,  he  figured  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
done  to  prevent  such  catastrophes;  and  when  the  next  planting  season  (cani<=^ 
around,  he  again  took  a  chance.    To-day,  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, skilled  scientists  daily  apprise  the  farmer  of  the  exact  where 
abouts  of  winds,  rains,  snowstorms,  thunder shower s ,  floods,  frosts,  cold 
waves,  earthc^akes  and  all  other  weather  peculiarities  that  might  in- 
fluence cr  affect  his  land,  his  crops »  his  livestock  or- his  personal 
belongings.    Other  skilled  scientists  tell  him  what  to  plant,  where  to 
plant  it  and  what  to  do  when  it  has  been  planted. ... .All  these  different 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  many  others,  have  greatly 
improved  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  and  greatly  increased  the  size  and  the 
quality  of  his  crops.    So  greatly  have  the  crops  of  the  Ameridan  farm^er 
been  increased  and  improved  beneath  the  guMng  hand  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  farming,  in  Ajnerica,  has  become  the  greatest  business 
in  a  country  of  great  businesses., . •    The  rapid  and  somewhat  accidental 
growth  of  the  Department  of  Agrioj.lture,  coupled  with  the  concentration 
in  that  department  of  the  great  number  of  sientists  who  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  American  agricultural 
products,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  what  might  be  called  a  uni- 
versity atmosphere  in  the  department  and  in  little  development  of  the 
idea  of  administration.    Instead  of  being  a  united  department,  working 
together  as  a  great  organization  under  a  capable  and  farseeing  business 
head  to  advance  the  enormous  business  of  Smerican  agriculture,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  an  aggregation  of  bureaus,  composed  of  large  staffs  oi 
scientists,  too  large  a  portion  of  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  making 
individual  contributions  to  science* Let  the  apple  crop  of  the  Northwe^  ■• 
be  attacked  and  damaged  by  a  strange  new  insect,  and  the  scientists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  concentrate  their  attention  on  it  wit.^ 
such  success  that  eventually  they  will  make  the  Northwest  as  safe  for 
apples  as  it  was  before  the  insect  ever  stuck  his  unprotected  head  into 
a.n  apple  core.    But  if  the  liJorthwest  is  having  difficulty  in  marketing 
its  apple  crop,  and  the  apple  growers  need  to  be  told  where  their  apples 
are  goings  and  how  many  of  them  are  going  there,  and  what  sections  of  tfc.^ 
country  are  competing  with  them,  and  how  their  competitors'  apples  are 
being  put  o?a  the  market,  and  how  they* re  being  distributed;  and  if  a 
close  study  a,nd  analysis  of  all  basic  data  connected  with  the  apple  in- 
dustry should  be  placed  before  all  apple  growers  at  once,  together  with 
a  few  well-chosen  words  of  suggestion  and  direction — all  of  which  thing 
the  members  of  a  big  business  organization  receive  as  a  matter  of  course 
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then-,  the  Depa,rtra8nt  of  Agriculture  would  face  a  prohlem  that  it  has 
never,  been  aole  to  meet. ...The  farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to  the 
most  capable  direction,  leadership  and  vision  that  they  can  get^  The 
faming  business  of  this  country  should  be  administered  by  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  country." 

Section  4 
MBKET  QUOTATIOIJS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  28:    Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  60  to  65p  higher  than  a 

week  ago,  closing  at  $12,40  for  the  top  and  $llo80  to  $12.25  for  the 
bulk.    Medram  and  good  beef  slteers  steady  to  65;6  higher  at  $8  to  $11»75; 
burcher  cows  and  heifers  steady  to  15)6  higher  at  $4  to  $10.50;  feeder 
steers  steady  to  65;^  higher  at  $5«65  to  $8,25;  light  and  mediiim  weight 
veal  calves  steady  to  $1  higher  at  $10  to  $14.50;  fat  lambs  steady  to 
15,^  higher  at  $15  to  $1S;  feeding  lambs  50p  higher  at  $15*50  to  $17-50-;  ' 
yearlings  steady  to  25j4  higher  at  $12.50  to  $15,505  fat  ewes  25.6  higher 
at  $6.25  to  $9*25. 

Grain  market  firm  for  the  week,    iheat  futures  sharply  higher  on 
expectations  light  farm  stocks  and  claims  of  demage  to  winter  wheat, 
foreign  markets  higher.  -Corn  futures  higher  with  wheat  together  with 
strength  in  hog  ma.rket  but  Cash  corn  not  following  fLill  advance  in 
futures.    Quoted  February  28:    llo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $2  to 
$2,31.    lTo-2  red  winter  St,  Louis  $2.08.    IJo.l  hard  winter  St.  Louis 
$1.96  to  $1,98.    No, 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1,96.    lTo.3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1„23  :./|4;  Minneapolis  $1.15  to  $1.20.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chi:, ago  SI, 25  5/4  ^o  $1.28  l/4;  Minneapolis  $1,22  to  $1,25:  St.  Louis 
$1.25  to  $1.26,    II0.3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.23  1/2. 

Eastern  potatoes  slightly  weaker.    Northern  stock  unsettled. 
New  York  sacked  Eo^and  "Sfhites  $1.  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  in  eastern  marketp, 
top  of  $1.45    in  Pittsburgh;  mostly  90  to  95/  f.o.b.  Onions  dull  and 
slightly  weaker.    New  York  yellows  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  100  lbs.  sack  in 
eastern  markets;  $2,50  to  $2,65  f,o*b.  Hochester.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  very  dull  and  ?;eak  at  $8  to  $15  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  city 
markets;  mostly  $12  f.o.b*  Hochester,    New  York  Baldwin  apples  steady  at 
$6.50  to  $7  per  bbl.    Eastern  York  Imperials  mostly  $6  to  $6.75. 

Hay  market  barely  steady.    Moderate  receipts  ample  for  slack  de--- 
mand.    Only  good  hay  wanted.    Off  grades  ha,rd  to  move  even  at  Ioy/  prices. 

Peed  markets  q^aiet.    Demand  slack  in  all  sections.  Jobbers  absorb-- 
ing  only  small  amoimts.    Mixers  practically  out  of  the  miarket  and  buying 
very  sparingly.    Flour  demand  sharply  curtailed  owing  to  poor  dema-nd  whicl 
is  helpful  influence  in  sustaining  wheat  feed  prices. 

Put'ier  markets  firm  and  act.ive  for  the  week,,  and  prices  advanced 
abcat  3_i.    Storage  withdrawals  were  lighter  than  the  previous  week  due  to 
a  noticeable  change  from  storage  butter  to  fresh  on  the  part  ox  buyers. 

Ohee'^e  markets  weak  on  fresh  made  goods  although  prices  were  lower 
than  the  previous  week  on  all  styles  but  daisies.    Trade  was  cpaiet  at 
both  prj.mary  and  distributing  markets. 

,iV7era,ge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton,  in  10  designated  spot  mark- 
ets sdvanced  93  points  during  the  week,  closing  3,t  25,40;4  per  lb.;  New 
York  March  future  contracts  advanced  79  points,  closing  at  25.0?p. 
(Prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Peb.  28,        Peb.  27,        Peb,  28,  1924 
Milroads  20  Industrials  122,71  122.24  97.69 

20  H.K. stocks  99,83  99.72  Sl^OO 

(^all  St.  Jour.,  Mar, 2.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  aU  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  tiie  press  on  matters  aiToctin^  agriorJf  iii  j,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disupprovai,  for  views  and  opinions  quoied  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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COOpESilTIYS  The  Senate  agrlca^tural  committee  March  2  voted  7  to  S  to  su'b- 

I\L4HKETI>T!j-      stit'ate  the  Capper-  H^-i^gen  adirdni  strati  on  cooperative  inarketing  farm 
BILL  hiil  for  the  Lichinson  oill  passed  "by  the  Haase  last  iieek,  (Fress>Mar.3) 


EUTTEH  SII3'-  The  press  to-day  reports  that  t^er'.t2;'--f ive  southern  senators 

STITC'TES       joined  in  telegrams  of  protest  yesterday  to  governors  of  seven  Western 

States  and  one  IJe?/  Engla,nd  State  against  proposing  special  taxes  on 

"butter  suDstitutes. 


IvlUSCLE-  SHOALS  By  a  vote  of  173  to  3,  the  House  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution 

declaring  it  the  sense  of  the  House  that  President  Coclidge  should  ap- 
point a  conrnission  to  study  the  Ivicascle  Shoals  problem  and  report  to 

Congress  conclusions  as  to  future  operation,  (Press,  L^r*  3o) 


RIVERS  AITD                The  House  yssteiday  accepted  all  Senate  amendments  to  the  rivers 
HARBORS  LS<>-  and  ha..rbors  hill  and  sent  the  measure  to  the  President,  fpressjivlar.  3,) 
ISLATIQIJ   

PSRTILI2ER  Senator  Harris  T?ras  notified  yeeterdaj^  "by  the  Department  of  Justice 

IITVESTIGATIOig-   that  investigators  rill  he  sent  South  iiunediatoly  to  investigate  the 
increased  cost  of  fertilizers  to  determine  if  a  ^^fertilizer  trust'*  ex- 
ists, (Press,  Mar,  5.) 


yiTAini^  A  Ccpenh^^gen  dispatch  to  the  press  of  liarch  3  states  that  the 

ISOLATIOIf     Danish  ph^.r-:acist  Hallrs  libeller  is  reported  to  hs.ve  succeeded  in 

isolating  the  vitamlne,  ''fat  soluble  A."  in  cod  liver  oil  and  malting  it 
possiole  to  administer  vitaraine  in  tablets.    By  this  method  of  adminis- 
tration it  is  a-jserted  a  cfaart  of  cod  liver  oil  T7iil  have  the  same  effect  a.s  e.  barrel 
administered  formerly,    rlceller  also  is  said  to  have  prepared  vitamine  in  a  mild  form 
suitable  for  injection  in  cases  wliere  cod  liver  oil  can  not  he  talcen. 


FERTILIZER  The  Nation's  fertilizer  industry  may  be  revolutionized  and  led  by 

IiroUSTHT       other  groups,  it  is  declared  by  the  official  journal  of  the  Aiierican 

Chemical  SocietVj  'jhich  sees  difficulties  in  the  ivay  of  an  Indiana  exper- 
iment to  ascertain  v/hather  ±x>  is  true  that  farmers  can  not  be  induced  to 
change  their  methods.    The  situation,  it  is  asserted,  is  being  brought  home  to  bank- 
ers, nho  find  tha.t  nanj^  fertiliser  man-ofacturers  are  "catering  to  fan.cy"  rather  than 
assuming  leadership.    This  industry,  it  is  said,  must  set  its  house  in  order. 
(Press,  Marv  5.) 
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Baking  and  rioior      An  editoria.1  in  The  I\[GrthT?e stern  Miller  lo'*"  Vehraary  25,  says: 
Marksting  ''For  years  the  milling  industry  lias  accepted  the  delusion  that  home  Iz^ak- 
ing  is  a  dying  art.     It  has  mourned  the  decline  of  the  family  trade,  and 
has  ass^aired  tliat  the  distribution  of  flour  to  the  consumer  has  virtually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  "baker,    Novr,  for  the  first  time,  a  really 
thorough  market  survey,  mads  "by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  reveals  the 
tru.e  facts.     In  1923  two  bavrels  of  flour  were  sold  to  the  housewife  for 
every  "barrel  sold  to  ths  "baker,  including  the  "biscuit  and  cracker  manu"» 
racturers.    Holib  "baking.,,  instead  of  "being  at  the  point  of  extinction,  is 
actually  s^ccounting  for  two  thirds  of  the  l^ation*£  flour  consumption.  On 
this  "basis  the  milling  industrjr  can  go  forward  with  a  wholly  new  vision 
of  its  opportunities.    Admittedly  the  "bakery  trade  has  "brought  relatively 
small  profits  to  the  miller^  there  is  no  reason  wh^r  ho  should  make  hin^ 
self  a  slave  to  tliis  tra.de  ijnless  he  so  elects,     ^he  "baker  controls,  not 
three  fourths  of  the  miller's  market,  "but  one  third  of  it.     There  is 
ai'rple  "business  a.vailahle  for  any  miller  who  may  choose  not  to  sell  a 
single  "barrel  of  his  flour  on  the  'baker's  terms.    Millers  and  "bakers 
mast  and  will  work  together  for  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour, 
and  specif icallj-  of  hakevy  products.     The  alliance  between  the  two  in- 
dustries will  in  many  ways  Decome  closer  than  ever.    But  in  the  light  of 
the  now  known  facts,  it  will  be  a  real  alliance,  not  a  su.r render  to 
assumed  domination.    The  miller  will  be  eager  to  "Bb  the  baker's  friend 
and  ally,  but  he  will  no  longer  be  afraid  of  him.     The  miller  has  assumed 
that  his  destinies  lay  largely  in  the  han'ls  of  the  baker.    He  now  knows 
that  his  future  rests  in  nobody  =  s  hands  but  his  own." 

Cotton  Buying  A  I^ew  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  2  says:  "Although 

the  domiostic  spinners  have  been  in  t"ne  market  for  cotton  rat"ner  freely, 
exporters  continue  to  be  the  principal  buyers,  and  amount  of  cotton 
exported  so  far  this  season  is  put  by  Secretary  Hester  at  6,010,510 
bales;  they  exceed  those  of  last  season  to  date  by  1,846,.3'^6  bales,  and 
there  are  five  months  of  the  season  left.    Admitting  that  stocks  are  ac^ 
cum'j.lating  abroad  as  a.  result  of  this  heai^"  outward  movement  of  Ai'nericaa 
cotton,  traders  now  realize  that  foreign  spinners,  fearing  the  next  crop 
may  fall  short  of  that  now  being  marketed  and  having  for  several  years 
felt  the  pinch  of  scant  siipplies  and  high  prices,  are  accumulating  sup- 
plies over  a,ctual  needs." 

Economic  Survey       The  complete  personnel  of  the  enlarged  commdttee  on  economic 
Experts         restoration  of  the  latcrnational  Chajnber  of  Commerce,  which  w511  under-  " 
I'lamed  take  the  work  cf  making  a  world  economic  survey  to  determine  what  measurs^ 

should  be  taken  to  malce  the  Lawes  plan  fully  effective  and  to  bring  about 
a  revival  of  industry  and  comimerce,  was  announced  at  Washington  March  1 
by  the  American  section  of  the  International  Chamber.     The  membership  of 
the  committee,  as  given  in  a  cable  dispatch  from  Willis  H.  Booth,  who  is 
in  Paris  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  president  of  the  International 
Chamber,  shows  that  the  United  States,  Creat  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Holland  will  be  represented  on  this  im- 
portant international  committee.    The  personnel  of  the  enlarged  committee 
will  include,  from  the  United  States:  Tred  Ic  Kent,  president  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  ICew  York,  chairman;  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  G-eneral  Electric  Company,  former  member  of  the  Dawes 
committee,  former  Agent  G-eneral  for  Eeparations,  and  member  of  the  Co^ancil 
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of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Henry  M.  Rotinson,  president 
of  the  First  National  Baiik,  Los  Angeles,  former  member  of  the  experts' 
committee,  alterna>:e  member  of  the  Council  of  the  International  Chamber; 
John  H.  Fahey,  paiblisher,  Boston,  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Comm.erce,  of  the  United  States,  m^ember  of  the  council  of  the  Internation- 
al Cham.ber,  end  V^illis  H-  Booth,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  ITew  York,  President  of  the  International  Cham.ber,  member  ex- 
officio.   (Press,  Mar.  2.) 

Farm  Relief  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  28  says:"-.. 

Legislation  Whether  or  not  Congress  or  the  administration  specifically  so  desires, 
events  have  so  shaped  themselves  as  a  result  of  existing  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  wh^t  ought  to  be  done  and  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  def i- 
niteness  of  thought  cn  the  whole  subject,  that  govermnental  authorities 
and  the  country  at  large  are  to  have  the  better  part  of  a  year  to  make 
up  their  mind  just  what  -che  needs  of  the  situation  demand.    But  now  that 
we  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  free  from  the  distinrbing  influence 
of  political  campaigns  would  it  not  be  well  that  we  begin  without  delay 
to  give  some  really  serioris  and  franlc  thought  to  the  facts  surrounding 
this  situation?    There  are  a  nrinber  of  underlying  truths  in  this  matter 
which  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  reasonably  intelligent  student  who  gives 
the  current  state  of  affairs  careful  thought  but  which  have  not  received 
more  than  the  most  casual  and  contused  attention  at  T7ashington.    Here  are 
some  of  them.     1.    One  very  prolific  cause  of  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  era  of  land  speculation  which  swept  most  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  war  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  active  hostilities.    Bue  in  part 
to  mistaken  policies  of  price  'control'  and  of  inflationary  war  financing 
which  disturbed  values  generally  a  very  large  acreage  of  farm  lands  then 
changed  hands  at  exorLixant  prices.    Purchasers  usually  gave  mortgages 
in  amounts  which  the  real  value  of  the  land  by  no  m-eans  warranted.  A 
great  many  farmers  a.re  now  accordingly  struggling  to  pay  interest  on 
loans  which  are  exceedingly  heavy  for  them  to  bear.    This  is  a  situation 
which  will  inevitably  cause  the  farmer  trouble  for  a  good  many  yea.rs  to 
come,  and  one  out  of  which  he  must,  for  the  most  part,  find  his  own  way 
just  as  other  industries  m^ast  work  themselves  out  of  similar  difficulties. 
2.    On  the  side  of  current  profits  the  farmer  is  suffering  not  nearly  so 
much  from  low  prices  for  his  output  as  he  is  from  abnormally  high  prices 
he  must  pay  for  the  sundry  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  he  buys.    When  all 
is- said  and  done  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  agricultural  prices,  or 
most  of  them  at  all  events,  can  permanently  be  raised  to  match  those  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  highly  marjjf actured  goods  at  an^/where  near  the  level 
upon  which  most  of  the  latter  now  stand.     That  is  by  drastically  curtail- 
ing production  of  many  if  not  most  of  the  commodities  our  ranges  and 
fams  place  upon  the  m^arket .     Such  a  program  would  of  course  entail  a  very 
considerable  movement  of  population  from  the  farm.     This,  to  most  ob- 
servers, would  be  a  high  price  for  the  country  to  pay.     It  is  miOst  cer- 
tainly a  price  most  poMticians  would  hesitate  to  advocate.    Yet  the  who3 1 
philosophy  of  the  administration  and  of  the  majority  groups  in  Congress 
appears  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  agricultural  values  must  be 
so  advanced.    3.    A  very  substantial  measure  of  relief  can  be  afforded 
the  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  the  over-burdened  consumer  by  the  adorotior. 
of  policies  which  tend  to  work  costs  and  prices  in  industry  to  more  rea- 
sonable levels-    This  line  of  action  would  frankly  cost  something  too.  I'o 
would  involve  among  other  things  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.    Such  steps  always  bring  temporary  confusion  and  uncertain- 
ty.   But  these  inconveniences  ought  to  be  more  than  offset  in  the  long 
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ran  "by  the  acvar-tages  to  follow.     Certain  it  :Vs  that  they  would  not  "be 
nearly  so  costly  as  effecti\-e  efforts  to  '"boost!  agricnltaral  prices  to 
exoroitant  levels.     It  Tould,  of  course,  "be  too  nrach  to  e:cpect  a  good 
many  now  in  control  3.t  "Tashin^^Lon  to  gcce-pt  sor.e  of  the  reasoning  thus  - 
outlined,  tut  at  least  they  mi^ht  face  the  facts  a  little  more  honestly, 
a  little  more  intelligently  and  incidentally  a  little  more  frankly  J' 

Pot  Prices  A  Seattle  disTDatch  to  t>_e  press  of  March  2  states  that  "blue  fox 

furs  are  i^eak,  uith  a  d-3oC3nding  njarliet,  these  shins,  in  the  opinion  of 
johhers,  having  loj:3t  their  popularity.    This  is  unfortunate,  in  that  Ji8-n;^ 
Pacific  Coast  islands  have  been  improved  with  "blue  fox  farms  at  hea'/y 
ex^oense.    Red  fox  shins  are  strong. 

Irish  Oatmeal  A  Dud! in  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pehraary  27  states  that  complaint 

is  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Duolin  press  that  ijnerican  flalce  meal  is  oust-^ 
ing  Iris!a  meal  from  the  shops  in  large  and  small  towns  alike.    It  is 
argued  that  whatever  nBy  be  said  of  xhe  advantage  in  q'os.lity  aid  price  of 
foreign  wheat  floor,  Irish  oatmeal  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own, 
since  it  is  cheaper  than  Ainerican  flake  meal,    Hex^ertheless,  says  the 
complainant,    American  flakfi  meal  is  being  asked  for  bj^  the  public  and 
pushed  in  the  shops,  and  every  packet  boug^nt  prevents  the  sale  of  as 
mach  Irish  oats." 

Over.  Production       An  editorial  in  Pacific  Fc'aral  Press  for  Pebraary  14  says:  "The 

question  of tenest  asked  nowadays  is  whether  there  will  be  over-production 
of  farm  crops.    The  frarJ^  ansv7er  is  that  there  will  surely  be  over- 
production of  any  farm  crop  which  returns  a  profit  or  a  near-profit.  Ad- 
mitting this  fact  and  facing  it,  three  reliefs  are  found  to  be  possible,. 
One  is  conversion,  such  as  turning  raisins  into  syrup.    Another  is  for 
groups  of  producers  to  lift  themselves  above  the  ruck  of  competition  by 
putting  out  a  q-aallty  product  which  consumers  rill  demand  by  trade  name 
and  will  pay  a  preniam  for.    The  third  is  to  accomplish  wider  distribu- 
tion and  spread  over-production  into  increased  cons^amption.    Along  the 
line  of  betxer  distribution  the  latest  word  is  by  the  President's  a-gri--_ 
cultural  co-'oncil . . . . " 

A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebr!j£:ry  27  says:  "Tlie  over- 
production of  cattle  hs,s  come  to  an  end.     The  world's  demand  for  beef 
has  overtaken  the  supply  and,  therefore,  prices  should  be  higher  this 
year  than  in  1924,  ac-:iording  to  the  ^Annual  Review  of  the  Prozen-Meat 
Trade,  *  prablishod  by  jl.'e  Veddell  Company  and  recognized  in  Great  Britain 
as  authoritative ,  a •■G-T  eat  Britain  no  longer  stands  alone  as  virtually 
the  only  m.e  at- imp  or  ting  coiantry  in  the  world.     It  is  sa5.d  eight  other 
countries  are  now  actively  competing  for  the  world *s  available  e:q3ort 
surplus.    Last  year  the  Continent  absorbed  450,000  tons  of  beef  from 
overseas,  a  ^aantity  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  meat  imports  into  : 
G-reat  Britain,  the  review  declares.   'These  supplies  were  drawn  from  the 
Argentine,  Unigaay,  Brazil,  Australia,  iJew  Zealand  and  South  Africa,^  the 
annual  states,   *and  ha^T.ng  regard  to  the  leaner  quality  of  meat  called 
for  by  the  continental  taste,  the  prices  realii^ed  were  fully  equal  to 
the  values  ruling  in  London...,.**'  To  cattlemen  of  the  producing  countries 
who  for  years  struggled  to  make  both  ends  meet,  owing  to  the  low  beef 
prices,  the  extra  outlet  proved  a.  godsend;  but  the  British  consumer  is 
likely  to  regard  this  diversion  of  supplies  with  considerably  less  ei>- 
thusiasm." 
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Department  of  1.  B.  Greeley,  Claief  S'orester  of  the  United  States,  in  The  Oatlook 

Agriculture  for  Ma,rch  4  presencD  a,x.  length  his  reply  to        C.  Gregg'^s  article  criti"- 

1  cizing  the  work  of  the  Porest  Service  .which  appeared  in  The  Oatlook  for 
Pehraary  11.     Colonel  Greeley  says  in  part:     ''Cne  ciay  pick  out  of  the 
Bihle  the  phrase  ^ There  is  no  God,  ^  in  piecise'iy  this  fashion  Mr-  Gregg 
has  culled  from  official  reports  the  fig.ires  used  to  support  his  claim 
that  the  Pores  h  Servic';  :' s  reglec':ing  forestry  for  the  more  popular  pur- 
suit of  recreation.^     o'c-.lll  graver  charges  are  mads  hy  Mr.^  Gregg  against 
the  competence;  and  sij.c-Jrltj*  of  the  service,  even  to  collusion  or  graft 
in  the  disposal  of  t'li^her.    On  his  evidence.  The  Outlook  asserts  Hhat 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  Forest  Service  has  ur.dergone  a  drastic  change.* 
o«.Mr»  Gregg  makes  man^/  charges  of  incompetence  or  lack  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  oTorest  Service.    It  is  impossihle  to  ansvzer  all  of  these 
charges  within  the  space  accorded^    These  are  matters  of  public  record 
and  procedure.    There  is  nothing  secret  or  hidden  aoout  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Gregg  could  easily  have  got  all  the  facts  had  he  cared  to  do  so..-* 
The  purposes  of  the  ;i?orest  Service  have  undergone  no  chsmge.    They  are 
■f^hat  President  Eoose^elt  and  Giffcrd  Pinchot  made  them..    The  measure  of 
success  of  the  I-lational  Forests  is  all--round  pu"blic  service.  O^atdoor 
recreation  is  a  part  of  it.    On  that  the  Forest  Service  stands  pat." 

2  Wyoming  Stoclcman-Farmer  for  March  says:  ''How  shall  the  farmer 
determine  his  Individual  program  so  as  to  "bring  it  in  line  with  a 
national  policy  for  home  production?    Lately  we  have  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  an  information  service  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  promises  to  be  very  helpful  along  this  line.  For 
years  it  has  heen  cuscomary  to  gather  statistical  inform^ation  on  crops 
and  livestock,  and  such  infomiation  has  been  widely  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producer.    T'nat  has  heen  lacking,  however,  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  figu-res  and  a  system,  of  getting  such  interpretation 

out  to  the  producer  in  time  to  take  it  into  account  in  msxiping  his  courff. 
In  the  past  f er  years  there  has  been  built  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  Washington  m.achinery  which  is  just  getting  into 
motion  with  the  end  in  view  of  putting  before  the  farmer  all  the  facts 
he  needs,  plus  suggestions  that  will  aid  him  in  determining  what  to  do 
to  m.eet  market  demands  more  accurately.    The  Washington  bureau  is  having 
its  efforts  supplemented  by  work  in  various  States  where  economists  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  colleges  are  vvorking  out  State  programs  of 
agriculture,  "based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  home  conditions  and  on  world 
figares  from  governm.ental  sources.     This  gai dance  is  along  the  right 
lines.    True,  it  is  difficult  for  the  livestock  producer  who  has  aljong 
time  Job  when  ccmpared  to  the  grain  grower,  to  maj--ce  hasty  adjustments, 
but  the  general  readjustment  of  the  industry,  which  in  so  many  cases  has, 
urif ortunately ,  amounted  to  dissolution,  offers  the  hope  for  a  new  start 
along  a  way  that  will  be  clearly  Liarked  oy  the  torchlight  of  knowledge']- 

3  Ad.  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  2  says:  "Unless 

Senator  Smith  can  now  give  chapter  suad  verse  to  sustain  the  charges  he 
has  recently  made  concerning  the  official  classification  of  certain  cotton 
now  held  at  llew  York  he  has  been  ulaced  in  a  very  embarrassing  position 
Dy  the  Lepartment  of  Agriculture.    This  latxer  Government  office  has 
caJled  for  facts  to  s^fbstantiate  the  Senator *s  recent  statements  from  the 
floor  and  further  has  offered  to  exhibit  the  samples  of  any  supposedly 
oif~grade  cotton  that  Senator  Smith  or  any  one  else  has  reason  to  believe 
exists  in  Hew  York,     To  put  the  situation  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street, 
it  now  appears  that  Senator  Smith  mast  either  'put  up'  or  'shat  up.' 
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Meantime  the  Department  of  Agriculture  e::presses  strong  "belief  that  its 
inspection  service  is  adecraate  and  th?.t  no  t-ach  condition  as  that  al-r*- 
leged  "by  Sena.tor  Smith  is  eas^ilj  possi-ble. .  .  .  :  Is  It  possible  that  such 
tactics  endear  then  to  the  people  ^"back  home?^    It  is  hard  to  "believe 
that  they  do**' 

Sect-'  r,\i  4 
MAISST  qjO^liTIOlIS 

Farm  Products  Mar^  2:    'Eev:  York  fauked  Hound  TThite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  clu5es;  inoscly  SOp  f^o.o,  Hochester.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $1.20  to  SI. 50  in  easteiii  markets;  ItclHc  stock  mostly 
60j6  f oOcO»  Pivesqae  Isle*    Tennessee  ITancy  Hall  sweet  potatoes  mostly 
$2^75  to  S3.    NeT7  York  yellow  onions  slightly  weaker  at  $2 .,50  to  $2*75 
per  100  poimd  sack  in  the  East.    'Sew  York  Danish  tyr)e  cah"bage  steady  to 
slightly  T7eaker  at  $10  to  $15  hulk  per  ton  in  leading  markets,    xTew  York 
Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at  $S  to  $7  per  ha^S'r^i. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12^75  for  the  top  and  $12  to  $12,60 
for  the  "bulk;  nedium  and  good  heef  steers  $3  to  $11o7d;  hutcher  cows  and 
heifers  $4  to  $J.0=50-;  feeder  steers  $5»75  to  $8.25;  light  and  mediiom 
weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $i4ob0;  fat  lambs  $15  to  $1S»10;  feeding  lambs 
$15.50  to  $17.50;  yearlin£:s  $12.50  to  $15.75  and  fat  ewes  $6,50  to 
$10.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  45/i;  Chicago  44  1/24; 
Philadelphia  45^;  Boston  44^.  ; 

G-raln  prices  quoted  March  2i    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.88  1/2  to  $2,19  1/2.    1:0.2  red  winter  Chicago  $2.08;  St,  Louis  $2.06 
to  $2.03;  Kansas  City  ^2.00.    2To«2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.97  to 
$1.98  1/2;  Kan-sas  City  $lc89  to  $1.95,    iTo.l  hard  winter  St.  Louis 
$1.97.    No. 3  mixed  com  Llinneapolis  SI..  14  1/2  to  Sl,.19  l/2;  Kansas  City 
$1,20  to  $1«21.    No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1-11  l/2  to  $1.20  l/2.  •  No. 2 
yellow  com  Kansas  Citj'  $1.24,    !T0c5  yellov?  corn  Chicago  $1.26  l/4  to 
$1.28;  llinneapciis  $1.21  1/2  to  $1.24  l/2;  St.  Laais  $1.24  to  il.26. 
No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1..22.    No, 2  white  corn  CliicagD  $1,25  to 
$1.28;  St.  Loais  $1,23  to  $1.28.    Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  54  to  56/i; 
Minneapolis  43  3/4  to  43  l/4^;  St.  Louis  54  l/2i;  Kansas  City  55  l/2^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  8  desig-nated  spot  markets  up  42  points, 
closing  at  25.  82i  per  lb.    IJew  York  March  future  contracts  up  63  points, 
closing  at  25^70p.   (prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Peon.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  -price  Mar.  2  Peb.  28,  MaXc  1,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  '  123.93  122.71  97,49 

20       P.  stocks  100.76         99.88  81-32 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar,  3.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prenared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieolture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  al  shades  o  op.n.on  a. 
rXcted  n  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects  Respons.b.hty,  appro  ,  al 
or  dLapproval.^«r  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  ,s  to  reQect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   — 
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FAPM  SELIEP  The  sixty-eighth  Congress  expired  on  March  4  with  less  than  half 

LEC-ISjliA2iON  the  officially  approved  legislative  progrsm  written  into  laT?,  according 
to  the  press  to-daj^.    Farm  relief  measures  were  left  in  various  stages— 
the  Capper-Ha\igen  hill  on  the  Senate  calendar,  the  McNary-'Eaugen  farmers 

export  corpora^tion  hill  in  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  files  and  several  less 

widely  discussed  proposals  in  varying  degrees  of  consideration. 


DETICIEINCT  The  Senate  March  4  adopted  the  final  conference  report  on  the 

BILL  second  deficiency  appropriation  hill.    The  $150,000,000  general  puolic 

huildings  hill  proposed  hy  the  House,  and  the  building  proposals  pro- 
posed hy  the  Senate  were  all  eliminated.    The  hill  was  signed  hy  the 

President  at  the  Capitol,    It  carries  funds  for  payment  of  increased  Congressional 

salaries  and  $60,000  for  enforcement  of  the  new  traffic  law  for  the  District  of 

Columhia.  (press.  Mar.  5.) 


PAELl  CEEDin?  On  a  motion  of  Senator  I'letcher,  March  3,  House  amendments  to  the 

ACTS         Senate  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  and  the  Agricultural 
Credits  act  of  1923  were  concurred  in»    Bill  signed  hy  the  president 
March  4»  (press,  Har,5.) 


GAfvS  LEaiS-i  The  House  I.Iarch  3  without  amendment  adopted  a  Senate  hill  for 

LATIOIT         creation  of  a  wild  game  preserve  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
hill  was  signed  hy  the  President  Ivlarch  4.     (Press,  Mar.  5.) 


CATTLE  GHAZIITG-        The  House  March  3  passed  a  House  resolution  authorizing  a  reduction 
FEES         in  grazing  fees  on  public  lands  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  cattle  raisers. 
Bill  signed  by  the  President  March  4.  (Press,  Mar.  5.) 


TRUCKS  FOR  The  Senate  March  3  passed  a  House  hill  directing  the  TTar  Department 

I>SPART!v5S>TT    to  transfer  100    5-ton  caterpillar  trucks  and  1,000  other  motor  vehicles 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  service  in  road  building.  Bill 

signed  by  the  President  imrch  4.  (Press,  Mar.  5.) 


NATIONAL  The  Senate  March  4  adopted  the  Cameron  resolution  authorizing  the 

J'ORESTS       committee  on  public  lands  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  national 
forests  and  the  public  doii^ain  and  their  administration.  (Press,  Mar.  5.) 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  7all  Street  Journal  for  Ivlarch  3  seys:  "On  the 

last  day  of  Pehruary  cotton  for  May/delivery  at  Hew  York  sold  as  high  as 
25,40  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  24.15  on  the  last  day  of  January.  In- 
this  figure  is  to  "be  seen  a  determined  resistance  of  the  market  to  "bear- 
ish influences.    Farther  study  of  the  facts  seems  to  indicate  an  upward 
tendency,     in  August,  when  the  crop  seemed  certain  to  "be  small,  the  Hay 
future  went  to  28.72  cents.     Later,  when  a  "big  crop  was  seen,  it  went 
down  to  21.72.    These  two  figures  represent  the  extremes  of  fear  and  hope- 
.  fear  of  a  crop  of  famine  proportions  and  ho-oes  of  a  large  one.    'The  hopes 
of  a  large  crop  were  fully  realized,  yet  in  the  face  of  it  cotton  has  ad- 
vanced from  21.72  to  25*40.    The  domestic  situation  has  not  oeen  good, 
and  the  financial  reports  of  the  mills  for  the  past  year  make  pessimistic 
reading;  out  the  situation  is  improving.    The  ?airchild  index  for  the 
last  of  Jehruary  shows  the  average  of  cotton  goods  prices  at  15,682  and 
cotton  25,24,  against  17 ♦081  and  50.32  a  year  ago.     The  relative  -orices 
of  goods  and  cotton  have  thus  improved  over  the  year.    The  official  con- 
sumption figuresat  the  end  of  January  was  for  a  total  use  of  2,939,305 
"bales  since  the  first  of  August.    Mills  then  were  running  at  96  per  cent 
of  capacity  against  60  per  cent  at  the  "beginning  of  the  cotton  year.  B^J^t 
the  main  reason  for  the  strength  in  cotton  lies  across  the  water.  Exports 
to  the  end  of  February  amounted  to  6,189,050  hales  against  4,360,571  a 
year  ago.      In  addition,  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth  in  January  were  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  economic  recovery  abroad  is  sur- 
passing expectations.    7ith  the  end  of  February  seven  months  of  the  cotton 
year  have  elapsed.     In  that  period  approximately  9,750,000  bales  of  cotton 
have  gone  into  consumption  and  export,  leaving  considerably  less  than 
4,000,000  bales  of  the  crop  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  season. 
Export  demand  shows  no  abatement,  and  domestic  mill  stocks  at  the  time  of 
the  last  official  report  were  smaller  than,  a  year  ago.    These  facts  in- 
dicate that  the  total  crop  will  be  taken  off  the  market  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  leaving  the  market  at  the  mercy  of  weather  and  weevil  for  the 
next  crop  J' 

» 

Electricity  on         An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  Iviarch  says:  "'Jnenever  we  see 
the  Farm    great  steel  towers  straddling  the  hills  to  lift  high-tension  wires  into 

the  valleys  beyond,  we  say  to  ourselves.   'There  goes  our  grandsons^  hired 
mant  ^    But  before  electricity  will  be  worth  its  full  wages  as  a  hired  man 
a  lot  more  jobs  will  have  to  be  found  for  it  on  the  farm  and  about  the 
house.     Thirty  million  farms  have  electric  lights,  but  attempts  to  bring 
them  power  over  the  same  wire  have  not  been  so  successful.     It  cost  too 
mw-ch.    Either  the  farmer  has  been  charged  too  high  a  rate  or  the  power 
company  has  lost  money.    This  is  no  time  for  the  rapid  extension  of  farm 
power  lines.     The  present  need  is  for  thoroughgoing  research,  seeking  new 
chores  for  electricity  and  harnessing  it  effectively  to  wider  labors. 
State  exioeriment  stations  will  undertake  such  work  and  place  it  high  in 
their  prograj-as.     State  and  Federal  extension  services  will  conduct  practi- 
cal tests,  year  in  end  out,  with  farmer  co operators.     Commercial  interests 
supporting  such  research  will,  we  believe,  have  the  patience  and  good  sen^e 
to  lea^ve  it  under  disinterested  control.    This,  we  hear,  is  precisely  the 
program  of  a  comi-xiercially  organized  Coixaittee  on  the  Relation  of  Flectric- 
ity  to  Agriculture,  now  a  year  old,    We  are  gla.d,  and  believe  that  when 
this  committee  reports  it  will  have  something  to  say  that  will  be  worth 
listening  to." 
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Flo-or  Industry         The  Ilorthwestem  I^liller  for  Fe'oruary  25  says:  "In  the  1922-23 

crop  year,  the  mills  of  the  ITorthrest,  irciuding  Montana,  prodoiced^ap- 
prcxiirately  30  million  barrels  of  flour;  in  the  southT7estern  district, 
including  Kansas  City,  the  output  was  27  million  barrels,  making  a  to- 
tal of  57  million  barrels  of  flour  produced  in  the  principal  hard  wheat 
milling  districts.     vTith  the  addition  to  this  of  all  or  an  approximate 
part  of  the  fico.r  produced  at  Buffalo,  Chic?go,  St,  Louis,  Milwa-ckee, 
ITer.-  York  and  the  other  milling  centers  where  hard  wheat  is  ground,  the 
fagare-;is  increased  to  70  million  barrels.     This  total  r;roduction  in-- 
eludes  a  substantial  amount  ground  and  shipped  for  e:qDort,  so  that  tne 
.    nev  amc-ont  of  herd  wheat  flour  remaining  for  domestic  consummation,  would 
net  mach  exceed  60  million  barrels.    When  it  is  considered  that  these 
groups  include  a  majority  of  the  mills  possessing  widely  known  flour 
brands  and  highly  developed  family  trade  distribution,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  amount  of  -oheir  product  going  to  bakers  can  not  well  represent 
more  t:can  half  of  their  total  production,  or  30  million  barrels.  Without 
a  doubt ^  the  cens-^js  report,  based  on  returns  from  more  than  eighteen 
th^msend  bakers  and  about  five  thousand  flour  mills,  is  more  dependable 
than  these  loosely  appror.imated  figures.    Yet,  so  great  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the"  census  report  on  baking  and  the  long  accepted  view 
of  the  extent  and  growth  of  that  industry  that  it  is  interesting  to  use 
such  trade  data  as  are  availabl  e  in  estimating  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  bakevy  flour  sup-olies.    To  a  considerable  extent  these 
e^.timates  bear  out  the  startling  figures  of  the  census,  and  indicate^  not 
cnly  that  the  ba:^.ng  industry  still  ha.s  a  wide  field  for  expansion,  ^  "out 
that,  contrary  to  the  assumption  of  many  millers,  the  family  trade  is 
still  the  major  factor  in  flour  consumption.    The  situation  should  act 
as  a  spur  to  both  industries.    Both  avenues  of  flour  consujirption  are 
broad,  and  there  is  room  to  develop  both  without  conflict  of  interest." 

German  ■:?heat  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  2  states  that  many  in- 

Prices        cruiries  are  coming  in  as  to  what"  attitude  the  German  Government  is  tak- 
ing in  the  matter  of  wheat  -prices.     The  situation  is  that  the  Government 
does  not  undortalie  control  of  wheat  prices  except  by  reimposing  the  pro- 
hibition of  export  in  cases  where  it  considers  that  "orices  have  risen  too 
high. 

Legislation  An  editorial  in  The  ITew  York  Times  of  Karch  3  says:  "Congress  is 

dying  with  a  long  list  of  bills  among  the  slaughtered  innocents.  Over 
most  of  thfim  there  is  no  occasion  to  shed  tears.    The  failure  of  the 
i'/iu.scle  Shoals  bill  does  not  mean,  that  the  work  of  completing  that  great 
power  plant  will  be  abandoned.    As  to  the  best  way  to  make  use  of^  it, 
Cc^ngress  may  be  clearer  in  its  mind  a  year  from  now.,    A  large  numoer  of. 
what  may  be  called  nc-strjm  mea^res  fell  by  the  way.    These  include  bills 
amending  and  imperiling  the  Transportation  actj  dealing  with  the  Labor 
Board  and,  ab^ye  all,  bills  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Re- 
garding the  latter  there  was  no  agreemem:.    The  farmers  themselves  could 
not  get  together,  mi-ch  less  their  eager  champions  in  Congress.    3v en  with- 
in the  Administration  there  were  sharp  differences  of  opinion  on  this^ 
subject.    The  result  is  that  the  farmers  are  to  be  left  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  which  is  pretty  nearly  what  they  would  h^ve  had  to  do  even 
if  bills  promising  them  a  short  cut  to  the  millennium  had  been  passed..., 
Sven  the  adiuinistration  may  seek  in  vain  the  special  favor  of  getting  one 
of  its  pet  bills  through  at  the  end  of  the  session.    This  seems  to^have 
been  the  case  ?/ith  President  Coolidge^s  projects  for  farm  legislation. 
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•  It  sometimes  happens,  and  it  may  "be  true  of  this  e:rpiring  Congress,  that 
a  l)etter  record  is  made  "by  refusing  to  pass  bills  than  "by  passing  them. 
ITot  Y7hs,t's  done  "but  '.'-hat^s  re--^isted  may  'be  the  measTjre  of  pu'blic  "benefit 
And.,  whsn  the  eulogists  cI  the  Sixty  ■  eighth  Congress  l^egi.n  to  prepare 
their  campaign  speeches,  they  may  find  it  easier  to  point  vzith  pride  to 
what  it  refrained  from  doing  than  to  its  actual  list  of  achievements." 

Silk  Worm  The  year  1924  has  marked  new  pro"gress  in  the  development  of  the 

Industry  in  Prench  silk  T?orm  industry  T'hich  is  gradually  regaining  its  pre-Yzar  im- 
France       portance*    Official  figures  recently  received  "by  the  Banl\;ers  Trust  Com- 
pany of  lTe\7  York  from  its  Pr^mch  Information  Service  shoY?  th^t  the  n-amhe: 
of  people  engaged  in  cul b.V&-ating  silk  \Torns  rose  from  60,755  in  1923  to 
75,163  last  yea„r,  v;h:rj.e  the  vol\"jii.e  of  eggs  "orcduced  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  71 , 13-41  lots  ci  25  gramLies  each  to  84,056  lots.  The 
production  of  fresh  ccccons  totaled  4,130,466  kilogrammes  last  year  as  • 
against  3,355,125  kilograime-s  in  1923  aiD.d  4^423,046  kilogrammes  in  1S13 
so  that  the  average  yield  of  cocoons  'oer  lot  of  eggs  ha.s  risen  from 
34*91  kilogrammes  in  1913  tc  47.03  kilogrammes  in  1923  and  49*73 
kilogrammes  in  1924,    The  average  selling  price  of  eggs  in  1924  was 
22,43  frajics  instead  of  8.59  francs  in  1913. 

TTheat  Pature  An  editorial  in  The  ITorthwe stern  ililler  for  Pehruary  25  says: 

in  Canada     ^In  the  Canadiaii  department  of  this  i^sv.e  comment  is  made  on  the  pro'ba'ble 
"beneficial  effect  cn  Canadia.n  ag::- J  culture  and  especially  the  further 
settlement  of  western  provinces,  if  the  United  States  adopts  a  policy  of 
di^ycouraging  Tjheat  growing  "beyond  "ba.rD  home  reciuiremenuS .    Such  a  policy, 
aii         BaXiey  suggests.,  doubtless  vTCuld  be  heartily  applauded  "by  our 
f'^.-'iends  across  the  border.     It  'yIII  he  well.,  he/ever,  for  Canada  to  pro- 
ceed '-H  th  the  development  of  her  western  lands  without  placing  too  great 
confidence  in  the  results  of  official  discouragement  of  wheat  groTring 
in  this  ccmitry.    Policies  of  Coverrjrnent  do  not  ccairt;  for  much  in  in- 
fluencing the  United  States  farmer  in  T^h^.b  he  chooses  to  grow  in  his 
fields,    "iJhen  wheat  is  high  in  price  he  will  groY?  i:l  for  the  mone^r  retur: 
whe.u  uhe  price  h.ac.  le.'..!  ined  he  vriil  continue  to  groT?  it  ""oeoause  his  land 
is  adaT)ted  tc  it.  "l;-e=;aase  it  is  a.  lazy  m.an^s  crop,  a.nd  hecause  its  pro- 
du-'-t-icn  against  the  '.-crr .-.c^  •  s  price  f luc iraations  gives  him  a  "better  chance 
to  a^nse  ch^  Gora ./nm^;u  b  l  oan  aTLy;;hing  eis3  he  can  dc.    There  may  "be  time? 
wher  political  effort;       d.Liv'-( urage  ifrb.eat  grovir-g  for  an  interval  has 
seme  sm.all  ja3T,:i  iciation,    But  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  policy  of  prodac- 
ing  T?heat  only  to  the  extent  of  domes  lie  consi:mption  vrouAd,  in  spioo  of 
its  indorsement  oy  many  Tvicie  men,  net  only  De  eccnomiv^  suicide  "but  de- 
fiance CL  God-s  will.    The  "^orld  needs  wheat  ahove  every  other  food,  and 
th^^  meah;ure3  of  its  need  ui  a?:iy  one  year  can  not  he  iorel;old.     The  ez^- 
perience  ci"  the  pi'sse-ot  sea^-on  demonC'tra.tes  L-hat ,  ^~iUi  no  restriction  on 
•v^heat  pr>-duv.tlvn  xn  any  cc\^^cry;  thexe  comes  a  -cime^jwhen  the  totalpp^?- 
djotion  is  short  of  th^  hare  req;iiir^ments ,     Had  the  Unibed  States  at 
last  year's  seeding  -iji-me  had  a.  poxi'iy  :f  limited  wheav  prcdu-cticc.,.  aiid 
bad  that  polxcy  ->cen  eAfeetiiT-^  in  redu.wing  the  c-rop  by  b'r^enty-f ive  per 
ctint,  there  rrculd  ncr^  "be  millions  more  hjngiy  in  the  Y-orld...  -  J' 

Wheat  Prices  Successfr-/!  Pa.rming  for  March  says:  '*-just  "because  T^heat  prices  have 

"been  quite  satirf aciory  this  winter  is  no  guarantee  that  they  l:;e 
next  YTlnter.     It  \7as  lot  the  wisdom  cjf  the  Amerit^au  farmex-G  shc^m  "by  a 
redccdd  acreage  of  TTlieat  tl^at  turned  nhe  tr-i^k,  for  the  yie>d  Trj.e  tr.- 
creased  'by  /C.OOO.OOl-  bucihels  dvie  -i^o  fcL/craDie  ir7eai;h3.c«    Had  1!^  net  heo/i 
f  ?r  the  shortage  in  other  countries  td\xs  greater  yield  T70^.?.1c.  ha^'e  min^;'i 
the  -oricev . . .Lebts  tempt  one  to  do  the  unvise  thing.    They  lead  one  to 
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take  a  gambler's  chance.    The  farmers  T7ho  prosper  every  year  are  the  one- 
who  refuse  to  follow  any  stampede  after  alluring  prices  of  any  product. 
They  raise  less  wheat  T7hen  the  price  ha.s  been  high  "because  they  loaow 
ixoman  nature  rill  lead  nearly  all  the  rest  to  raise  niore.    They  keep 
more  sows  when  the  price  of  hogs  is  way  down,  "because  they  know  that 
thousands  of  others  will  not  raise  so  many  and  the  price  will  go  up- 
Instead  of  following  the  crdwd  that  chases  after  the  prices  that  are 
high  ia  the  hope  of  cashing  in  one  more  year,  take  the  opposite  course 
and  see  how  that  works.    You  are  never  in  heavily  on  the  resultant  low 
prices  of  ove3>-production.    Seasons  vary  production  enough  without  vainr 
ly  attempting  tb  catch  high  prices  "by  a  large  production.    If  faioers 
T7ould  stabilize  production  year  in  and  year  out,  the  violent  fluctuatiors 
in  prices  t/ould  not  occur.    If — there* s  the  rub.    So  man^^  hundreds  of 
thousands  thinlc  they  will  be  the  only  individuals  shrewd  enough  to  get 
more  money  froi:^  high  prices  by  increasing  their  production;  thas,  the 
high  prices  are  demolished  by  over-production.    s-Any  legislation,  any 
false  allurement  that  leads  to  higher  prices  than  supply  and  demand  will 
warrant  is  a  snare  and  delusion. 

Section  3 

Department  of          "Plants  and  Policies'^  is  the  title  of  an  extensive  symposium,  in 
Agriculture  5he  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  for  which  the  material  was  collected  anc 
prepared  by  Stephen  P.  Hamblin,  director  of  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden, 
axid  .4nn  Alder  ton.    idr,  Hamblin  says  in  part         .Under  the  leadership  of 
an.  entomologist  who  is  still  chairman  of  the  board,  it  proceeded  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  importations  of  various  plants,  for  many  of  those 
coming  from  foreign  countries  are  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  harmful  insects  and  the  spread  of  diseases*    To-day,  i7hil' 
the  principle  of  a  quarantine  is  still  upheld^  and  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  strongly  desired,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  the  board  prevails  in  many  quarters.    The  partic^alar 
action  which  aroused  opposition  was  the  promulgation  and  execution  of 
Ctuarantine  Order  Uo.37  in' the  year  1919.  XJndsr  bhis  order  the  board  en- 
forces restrictions  which  amount  to  an  embargo  by  ^permitting,  under 
permit^  only,  the  limited  and  controlled  entry  of  certain  classes  of 
plants  and  making  a  general  exclusion  of  others.    The  general  nature  of 
the  quarantine  measures  is  shown  by  the  agitation  caused  in  quarters 
whose  interests  are  apparently  totally  unrelated, ... In  order  to  discass 
Qiiiarantine  37,  however,  a  conference  of  scientific  and  amteiza  horti— 
culturalists  was  held  in  Uew  York  in  June  1920  In  spite  of  niany  ef- 
forts to  persimde  the  board  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  restrictions, 
the  chali^man  ox*  the  coramittee,  lix.  J.  Horace  Reparian d,  ha.s  still  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  Q;ua,rantine  37  as  -probably  the  most  unsettling  and 
autocra'wic  action  ever  taken  bj,  the  American  Govomn.ent  outside  a  declars 
tion  of  war.*    professor  Cna.rles  Sprag^ie  Sargent  of  the  .^nold  .-Arboretu"..- 
expresses  d^ub'y.that  the  board  will  modify  its  regala-^ions,  and  writes 
them: — 'i;os'!>  of  them  are  very  unnecossary  and  unreasonable,  end  it  is  no'^ 
quite  clear  what  induced  the  board  to  make  snd  enforce  such  regulations - 
Certainly  it  is  not  fcr  the  interests  of  this  co-untry.'    Although  the 
Pederai  Kcrticciltaral  Boerd  claims  that  the  tariff  as-oect  is  incidental, 
it  protests  tha/o  no  secret  has  been  made  of  its  e:~oanding  policy  of  gen'=i- • 
al  exclusion,  ...  Such  arguzients  might,  perhaps,  ha.ve  been  more  acceptabl3 
some  hundred  years  a^r,,  when  by  refusing  to  ':ske  an  active  part  in  the 
world^s  affairs  America  could  become  inconsp-'ucuous  to  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors.   To-day  her  relations  ^ith  foreign  countries,  whether  negative  or 
af f  irma.tive,  are  a  policy — an  individual  a.s  large  as  America  can.  not  li  -  r 
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in  a  crowded  rooia  as  siricll  -^i-s  tlie  Tiorld  Tvithout  contact.  Translated 
into  national  terms ^  the  result  of  siich  contact  is  expressed  in  her  la^s, 
the  natter  and  the  manner  of  \7hose  eicpression  na.st  reveal  her  as  a  nation 
of  the  ^'orld,  inherently  ccsnopolitan,  or  as  a  provincial  -an^rilling  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  social  intercourse;  and  it    is  a  self-- 
"betrayal,  in  the  rsahing  of  a  law,  to  dismiss  as  'little-knoT^n  localities ^ 
the  seats  of  tvo  of  the  oldest  Irnoxm  civilizations  of  the  world,  llore*- 
over,  if  such  a  policy  had  heen  enforced  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jiinerica 
rculd  lacl^:  at  the  present  day  nore  than  half  the  plants  that  make  her 
gardens  "beautiful,  and  more  than  half  the  fruits,  grains,  and  other 
eeonomic  plaats  that  make  her  horiicultiare  prof ita.."ble  and  advantageous. 
l\)OtTi.thstandin§  the  prc^e:>t8  against  the  present  regime,  no  one  has  sough*, 
to  underestimate  thp  mona^ce  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  or  forestry 
throv'.gh  ez^Dosure  to  ini'/ec-o^on  or  parasites.    The  opponents,  Trho  ha,ve 
themselves  S'offered  losses  through  the  ravages  of  pests  and  disea^se,  d.o 
not  advocate  a  policy  of  fooliiar dines s ;  they  contend,  hoT7ever,  not  only 
that  som.e  risks  are  worth  taking,  cut  thrt  these  ris^is  are  iij?DOsed  "by  the 
very  forces  of  life,  aid  that  the  a.tteiirjt  to  evade  them  "by  a  complicated 
I  system  of  protective  measxires  ma.y  result  in  siDiritual  and  material  losses 

greater  tha.n  the  fulfillment  of  the  menace 

Section  4 

1  liABZLT  Q^OTATIQITS 

I'Paria  Products  l^ar-oi     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.95;  hi;lk  stock  $12,40  to 

$12»S0;  mr^dram  and  good  se-ei'  steers  $S  to  $llc.50?  huGch^;r  oo'^s  and 
heifers  $4  to  ^^^.0^50;  feeder  s'ceers  $5^75  to  $8.35;  lighb  and  medium 
T7eighu  veal  calves  $10.50  to  $14^''\^,    Pao  lamos  $15  to  $18*50:  feeding 
iamhs  S15.50  to  Si?, 25;  yearlings  $12.50  to  $15«y'5  and  fat  ewes  SS,50  to 
$10.25- 

l^evr  York  sacked  Ro-aind  7hitf3  potatoes  mostly  $1  tu  $1,25  per  100 
po-!mds  in  ear;>t9;rr>.  irarkets;  mostly  SO  to  95p  i^o.'b.  ^B'lorida  ne^  Spaulding 
Hcs;i  rang;--!  £"13  to  i^X^>  p'^r  Dar.r'el  in  lea.ding  markets ^    Florida  fancy  ta- 
maicet^  cr:'' gbial  pa.:lv  res'*;  $5  to  $6  por  siz-bar^l^o  j  carrier  in  lea^ding 
mark&ws*    rai:.ii>h  c-pe  cahtavge  from  I\Ter  York  mostly  $10  to  SI5  "buJk  per 
ton  :a  the-  Baiit,  $:il  to  $3.2  f,o/o,  Rochester      Florida  r-elery  S3.25  to 
ijVaoCyO  per  10  inrh  crace  in  t:ity  markets;  $2.50  f  .o.'bc  Sanford,  TeziP.Q 
Sa-si^y  £p*.-ca:ih  ?t»i  to  $1,00  per  bush-sl  oaskat  in  Icaiing  mark^^ts,    He~  York 
arfi  niQ-.';>?'^tern  yelloT?  onions  ranged  $2,50  to  $0^25  per  100  pound  sa.ck  in 
co-isvjiLlng  c':^ntf::rs  >    IToW  York  B?ld?^in  ap^jles  $£\oO  tc  S>:  =  'r'5  per  harrel. 

Grain  pricuo  ouoted  Inarch  3:    Ho  1  daik  northern  liinneepolis 
$1^91  t-o  $2,-22,    ilG^i  r.3d  TTinter  St--  L"uis  -^'2.05^  Kansas  City  $2,  ITo.2 
hard  mincer  St.  louis  $1.95  1/2  to  31.96;  Kansas  City  $1>0?  to  ^.02;  I;To.4 
hara  Trintor  Chicago  $1,92  to  $1*9G^    Na,o  m-i::ed  co.cr».  l^Ilnneapolis  Si  =  15  l/2 
tc  S1.2C  1/2^  mixed  corn  Zarisas  City       .    $l,2j;  Fo.4  mixed;  corn 

Ghicagc  $l..lb        $1.-19  1/2.    ITc.S  yeViow  corn  Cliijago  $1,31  If'fd.  to  $1.32; 
EanBas  Cl-y  $l,2o  to  PI, 24,    Uo.o  yoJi-r  cor:^  Cnlcago  SI. 25  to  ^1.28; 
Hl>ii?.eap-y..5 -s  $1.2.2  1/2  uo  ^;i.c  2o  '1/2^  Sto  Lf  uxs  $lo2'rtc  $lo25.  No.S  v7hite 
C05m  Cnicagj  54  1/2  tc  55  l/3;3;  'iinnearoolis  49  1/4  to  49  3/4;^?     St.  Louis 
54  to  55  1/2.:;;  Zant^acj  City  55'  l/2p. 

mddliT3g  opot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up)  16  points, 
closing  at  ^5^5^g4  psr  Ih.    iMe:?  Yock  }^a?ch  future  contracts       2  points, 
elcsir.g  at  2D/:'2Cv  (pr^'epaT-ar.*  l»y  3j.^  of  Agr.  Sic  on,) 
Industrials  and       jxr/erago  closing  price      Kar.  4,        !iar.  3,        Mar>  4^  1924 
Hailrcads  >Jl-  .Tnd\i£trla.ls  :23.2S         125 „ 35  y?c50 

20  ?^.^^o3  ;c.;:_:s  100^12         100  =  96  80, '/5 

( Tal  1  St,  J  -jrvT  0 ,  l?a3/ »  5  > ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reiGlect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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APPR0PEIA2I0IT  Tentative  totals  of  the  appropriation  "bills  passed  "by  the  final 

EILLS        session  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  T7hich  ended  March  4,  icake  an 

..    aggregate  of  $2,663,012,000,  it  Tvas  learned  at  the  House  appropriations 
coimittee  March  5.    From  this  s-ohl   should  properly  he  sulDtracted 
$213,190,000  for  two  "bills  passed  at  the  session,  "but  which  hiing  over  from  last 
spring*  Field  classification  "bill  was  that  which  made  the  readjustment  in  Government 
salaries  to  take  the  place  of  the  $240  honus  granted  "because  of  the  rising  costs  of 
living.    Tho  secondary  deficiency  hill  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  was  the  one  held  up 
in  a  last  minute  Senate  fiii'buster  "by  Senator  Pittman  of  ITevada  because  the  Senate 
would  not  agree  to  a  reclamation  project  in  his  State.    The  two  deficiency  "bills 
made  into  law  at  the  session  ending  I'larch  4  carry  large  items  for  the  current  as  well 
as  the  coming  fiscal  year.     Officials  helieve  the  appropriations  "bills  will  "be  well 
within  the  "budget  estimate  of  $3,729,519,046  as  they  were  passedj  but  they  include 
certain  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations  for  tailing  care  of  the  public  debt, 
the  sinking  fund  and  other  special  fixed  charges,  which  are  not  direct  appropria- 
tions, "but  which  may  "bring  the  aggregate  of  the  grand  total  mach  nearer  the  "budget 
estimate  than  it  may  seem  at  present.     (Press,  Mar.  6») 


SEED  WHEAT  117  A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  6  states  that  the  veto 

WASHINCtTOU    "by  Governor  Hartley  of  the  bill  appropriating  $400,000  for  seed  wheat  to 
STATS       relieve  farmers  of  the  States,  whose  winter  wheat  was  75  per  cent  frozen 
out  last  winter,  resulted  in  the  voluntary  organization  by  farmers, 
banliers  and  business  men  cf  a  $100,000  corporation  te  make  loans  for 
seed,  with  $200,000  more  available  for  the  pu2rpose.    It  is  stated  that  the  Governor 
disapproved  the . appropriation  because  of  its  sizs  and  of  his  conviction  that  it 
would  cost  so  much  to  distribute  the  funds  and  buy  the  seed  that  farmers  would  get 
little  out  of  it. 


WHEAT  SUPPLY  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  5  says;  '<lText  Monday  the  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  will  issue  its  estimate  of  the  duantity  of 
wheat  in  farmers^  hands  on  March  1.    The  movement  of  wheat  from  the 
farms  this  season  has  been  free,  and  a.  bullish  report  can  be  expected.    Some  private 
estimat  es  of  recognized  authority  have  already  been  made  in  advance  of  the  official 
announcem.ent .    All  these  show  a  small  supply  of  wheat  in  farmers*  hands.    The  Snow- 
Bartlett  Prazier  estim^  is  112,0005  000  bushels,  while  that  of  Clement  Oartis  is  a 
little  larger.    A  year  ago  the  official  estimate  was  for  137,700,000  and  two  years 
ago  156,000,000  bushels.    If  ■'•he  department's  estimate  approximates  these  private 
reports  it  will  show  less  wheat  in  the  country  t'nan  most  people  have  been  expecting. 
There  is  also  the  supply  in  countr^^  mills  and  elevators,  as  well  as  the  visible  in 
the  principal  liarket  centers  and  terminals,  to  be  considered.    Making  a  rough  calcu- 
lation for  the  interior  mills  and  elevators  the  total  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  March  1\  on  the  basis  of  these  private  reports  of  farm  supplies,  would  approx- 
imte  275,000,000  bushels.    This  is  the  supx)ly  to  last  for  the  next  four  months  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  a  reasonable  carryover  as  insurance  against  a  crop  disaster. 
A  month  ago  it  waB  thought  United  States  and  Canada  together  had  150,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  export.  But  unless  official  estimate  is  larger  than  private  figures  tha' 

quantity  of  exDortable  whea.t  will  not  be  available  without  serious  depletion  in  the 
reserve dVVic.^  \;.:.-.v  . 
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Section  2 

Canadian  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  5  says:  "The  announce- 

Tneat  Pools  r^ent  that  the  Manitoba  wheat  pool  interests  will  under  a  special  charter 
"build  its  own  elevators  is  of  more  than  passing  inoment  to  the  Canadian 
wheat  trade.    The  Saskatchewan  pool  hc^s  taken  similar  action.  iYliether 
the  latter  will  seek  a  sutsidy  loan  in  a  series  of  C-overnnient  advances 
to  capitalize  its  elevator  construction  prograia,  a.s  did  the  Saskatchewan 
Cooperative  Elevator  Company^  wi  th  which  it  must  compete  for  fariaer  sup- 
port, is  a  cfuestion  now  replaced  in  I.'anitoha  "by  the  ouery,   'w'ill  the 
Manitoba  wheat  pool  seek  a  provincial  parliament  subvention?  '    The  theor;, 
it  is  pointed  out,  on  which  "both  pools  proceed  is  that  which  induced  a 
former  Manito"ba  Government  to  lease  its  elevators  to  the  Grain  G-rowers 
G-rain  Company,  and  which  furnished  the  arguxient  for  the  Saskatchewan 
Government  advances  to  the  Saskatchewan  Elevator  Company— namely  that 
'the  oest  interests  of  contract  signers  can  be  served  by  ownership  con- 
trol of  their  own  storehouses.'" 

Coffee  Prices  As  long  as  the  present  high  price  of  coffee  is  roaintained  cons-ump- 

tion  of  this  comiuodity  in  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to  decline, 
Secreta,ry  of  Commerce  Koover  predicted  Ms.rch  3.     He  declared  that 
BraL^ilian  prices  control  the  price  of  coffee  throughout  the  world  and 
that  lessened  consumption  is  already  being  indicated  through  smaller  im- 
ports of  coffee  from  Brazil.    The  imports  have  been  decrea.sing  steadily 
since  last  October.  (Press,  J/Iar.  4,) 

Parm  Prospects         An  editorial  in  The  Country?"  Gentleman  for  I/iarch  7  says:  "Por  the 
first  time  since  1920  the  wholesale  price  of  f  arm  products  reached  a  par" 
ty  with  the  all-commxodity  price  in  the  last  week  of  January.  Meaning 
that  the  farmer's  dollar  is  nearer  in  value  to  the  industrial  dollar 
than  it  has  been  for  four  years.    Equality  has  not  yet  been  attained,-  be- 
cause farmers  do  not  receive  the  wholesale  price bat  the  tendency  is  in 
the  right  direction.    Last  year  the  total  farm  value  of  all  crops  was 
roughtly  ten  billion  dollars.     In  the  trough  of  the  depression  in  1S21 
it  was  only  seven  and  a  half  billion.    Each  year  since  has  shown  marked 
improvement.    Will  the  curve  continue  to  rise  throughout  1925?    As  far  ar 
anyone  can  see  now  conditions  are  favorable  for  continued  iirprovement , 
Business  in  all  lines  in  this  country/  is  cptimistiCo    This  spring  starts 
under  better  auspices  than  last  spring.    Then  we  had  a  big  production 
year  behind  us.    Production  in  all  industrial  lines  in  1923  exceeded  that 
of  1924,    There  was  a  heavy  carry-over  of  goods.    Radical  political 
thought  was  dominamt  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.    ITo  one  then  had 
any  confidence  in  the  immediate  fut-are.    Most  European  governments  were 
tottering  and  foreign  currencies  had  little  value.. All  this  conspired 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  early  spring  and  gave  us  last  year's  gloomy  businesr 
summer,  when  the  steel  mills  shut  downg  textile  mills  did  not  operate,  ar 
labor  incomes  were  away  below  the  preceding  year  despite  the  high  wage 
rate.    This  spring,  liappily,  no  flies  appear  to  be  hovering  around  the 
ointment.    Congress  will  not  be  in  session,  there  are  no  elections  ne:ct 
fall,  European  finances  are  mending,  governments  are  stronger  and  finan~ 
cial  affairs  were  never  more  f a.vorable. . .  .  In  farm  comm.odities  there  are 
certain  to  be  high  hog  prices  throughout  the  year  due  to  an  18  per  cent 
decrease  in  hogs  during  the  past  year.    Tool  and  irrutton  are  high  and  will 
go  higher.    Beef  prices  are  due  to  rise  in  sympathy  with  other  meat 
produces.    Da.iry  products  should  show  a  recovery  from  tbe  low  point  of 
the  winter;  while  the  prospect  for  egg  prices'  continuing  high  are  excel- 
lent.   There  have  been  heav;^^  e^rports  of  cotton  and  these  should  continue 
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The  price  of  the  fiher  is  not  likely  to  decline  throughout  the  year* 
Grain  prices  next  fall  will  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  weather,  just 
as  they  did  last  year.    All  in  all,  conditions  ?re  favorahle  for  grea 
er  total  national  income  from  agricultu.re  this  year  than  last.  Domestic 
consumption  heciaase  of  full  empiojTneni  will  he  at  the  psek,  and  foreign 
demand  should  show  an  increase  because  of  industrial  revival.'^ 

Fertilizer  Tae  Journal  of  Ocmmerce  for  Ma.rch  5  says;  "To  those  fainiliar  witx 

Industry       the  inner  rrorhings  of  'che  fertilizer  indus^rj',  or  T/ith  the  abater  working 
for  that  matter,  the  stir  that  Senator  George  of  Georgia  is  making  about 
an  alleged  fertilizer  Hrust  •'  can  not  well  fail  to  appear  highly  absurd. 
It  might  alm^ost  as  well  be  charged  that  there  was  a  m.oncpoly  of  our  soft 
coal  resources  as  to  allege  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  among 
producers  and  distributors  of  conrnercial  fertilizers  in  this  co-'ontry.  I 
has,  indeed^  been  only  about  two  years  since  the  federal  Trade  CcmiTiissio' 
itself,  after  careful  inquiry,  reported  a  high  degree  of  com-Detition  bo 
exist  in  the  fertilizer  trade.     Certainly  nothing  has  developed  in  the 
interim  to  indicate  a  substantial  tendency  toward  monopolistic  condition 
any  more  than  there  was  sound  reason  for  supposing  that  monopoly  existed 
at  the  time  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  undertook  its  study.  On 
the  contrary,  the  situation  has  regained  highly  comx:etitive  and,  inci- 
dentaIlly,on  the  whc-le  highly  unprofitable  J- 

Meat  Packing  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Febraary  27  says:  "In  Canada 

they  have  been  malcing  a  definite  drive  to  put  cut  a  o;a.ality  of  bacon 
which  would  capture  the  British  trade.    The  farm.ers  have  taken  special 
pains  in  the  breeding  ana  feeding  of  their  hogs  and  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  pu.t  in  a  speciaA  system,  of  gra^dj.ng  so  that  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  right  tryvQ  of  hogs  will  get  paid  for  their  ef- 
forts.    It  is  new  suggested  by  Dr.  Grisdale,  who  holds  a  position  in 
Canada  corresponding  to  cur  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agric^ilture ,  that  the 
system  should  be  extended  to  the  grading  of  the  hog  carcasses  as  they 
leave  the  packing  plaat ■    It  saems  that  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
Canadian  packers  are  put'cing  cut  a  much  larger  cuantity  of  choice  e:rport 
bacon  tha.n  the  n-ujnber  cf  first  class  bacon  hogs  which  they  pay  foi  wou-'. 
justify.     There  is  an  idea  in  all  cf  this  for  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt* 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  ha;ve  a  highly  centralized  system  of  pack- 
ing, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  packing  be  done  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  under  Government  supervision*    If  we  can  not  get  Government 
supervision  of  the  packers'  m.ethods  of  bookkeeping  and  grading  of  the 
products  which  they  sell,  it  will  be  time  for  us  in  the  corn  belt  to  sta  ■ 
seriously  to  work  on  the  problemx  of  building  up  small  loca,l  hog  slaughter 
ing  plants.^ 


Modern  Farming         An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentlem.an  for  March  7  sa.ys:  ^'Agricult'i 
in  America,  has  passed  through  tvio  stages  and  is  entering  upon  the  third. 
So  says  DanieldDean,  who  grows  potatoes  near  Nichols,  Hew  York— an  out- 

^  standing  farmer  known  to  potato  growers  from,  one  end  of  the  country  to 

the  other.     'The  first  stage, ^  declared  Mr.  Dean,   *was  devoted  entirelj^ 
tc  the  art  of  agriculture.    Farmers  were  concerned  with  the  prepara.tion 
of  the  soil,  with  cultivation.  T:ith  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it.  The 
second  stage  ?^~as  t>xe  scientific  stage.    Men's  thoughts  centered  on  plant 
breeding,  on  ccntrcl  cf  plant  diseases  and  the  best  methods  for  eradicat- 
ing insect  pests.     The  third  stage,  which  we  are  just  entering,  is  the 
business  stage,  where  farming  is  con.sidered  business  and  studied  as 
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"business.     It  is  the  day  of  "business  economics  and  farm  iT^anagement . 
Enrollment  in  agricultural  classes,-  he  says,    'indicates  the  tendency  &■ 
the  times.    A  few  years  ago  all  the  "brightest  students  ST7armed  into  the - 
classes  in  plant  pathology  and  entomology.    To-day  the  rash  is  into 
classes  dealing  with  farm  misnagement  and  economics,  '    farming  is  a  "busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  it  xnnst  "be  so  treated  if  it  is  ever  to  "become  any-- 
thing  more  than  a.  source  of  mere  e:n:istence.  r  Economic  pressure  end  "busi- 
ness farming. '  Mr»  Lean  declared  'are  driving  the  marginal  land  end  the 
mr.rginal  producers  out  of  "business.     Tha.t  is  nhy  cur  city  factories  are 
crouded  "Pith  men  from  the  farms.  '    l-r.  Dean  viei^s  the  situation  as  a. 
potato  grower,  "but  his  ideas  can  ""oe  applied  in  general  to  all  crops- — oy 
employing  the  sam^e  saand  "business  analysis," 

An  editorial  in  -Ihe  Oklehoma.  Ja^rmer'- Stockmen  for  March  1  says: 
"One  more  illustraticn  cf  the  field  open  to  cooperative  m^keting  is 
furnished  "by  the  Sun-Ivlaid  Eaisin  G-rowers  of  California.    -Xhe  marketing 
of  lo^-grade  and  sarplus  raisins  has  "been  one  of  their  most  perplexing 
prc'blems.    For  a  year  their  research  department  has  heen  experimenting 
find  new  markets  through  new  use  of  these  ra.isins.     They  ha.ve  fcond  it. 

Eaisins  may/.now  "be  turned  into  a  high- grade  syrup.    Plans  are  complete 
for  "building  a.  large  plant  on  a.  lO-^acre  tract  of  land  for  converting 
these  low-grade,  inferior  raisins  into  syrap.    This  syrup  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  su"bstances  known,  its  color  can  "be  controlled,  and,  "being  of 
neutral  taste,  can  "be  easily  flavored,    3y-=-products  will  consist  of  crud 
cream  of  tartar,  stock  feed  and  fertilizer ^    All  of  which  is  "big  busi- 
ness principles  applied  to  the  marketing  cf  farm  crops  "by  farmers  them" 
selves  who  are  interested,  not  in  making  a  profit  in  the  turnover  of  the 
crop  handled,  "but  in  getting  the  highest  price  to  the  farmer  for  the 
product  handled.'' 

Sugar  Suhsidj''  The  foreign  informa.tion  section  of  the  Bankers  Tru-st  Ccmoany  of 

in  Britain    ITew  York  issrues  a  "oulletin  which  says:  '^'Hiere  is  legislation  now  pending- 
"before  the  British  Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  provide  for  the 
paymiont  of  a  suDsid^^,  for  a  period  cf  ten  years  from  Octo"ber  1,1324,  on 
a  diminishing  scale^  on  sugar  and  molasses  m^an-^of actured  in  Great  Britain 
from  home  grown  "beets.    .:J:cGording  to  advices  received,  further  proposec 
legislation  provides  for  the  rs-- imposition  cf  the  excise  duty  from,  which 
3Uga.r  manufactured  from  home  grown  "beets  a.t  present  is  exempt.     The  net 
cost  of  the  new  legislation,  therefore,  to  the  British  Treasury  at  any 
time  during  the  ten  year  period,  will  he  represented  hy  the  amount  of  th. 
subsidy  less  the  prevailing  excise  duty 5  e^gc,  for  s-agar  exceeding  38 
degree  polar i'^ation  m.an-o_Eactured  this  season,  the  net  cost  will  "oe 
'is  shillings  6  pence  r)er  cwt .  less  the  excise  duty,  v;hich  at  present  is 
3  shillings  8  2/0  ponce-,  or  3  shillings  l/ 3  peiice.    As  yet  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  total  cost  to  the  iJaticn,  since  that  would  de-ie-  " 
on  the  number  of  factories  which  are  erected  during  the  subsidy  period. 
?or  the  current  financial  year,  ho'v'-ever,  with  three  factories  operating, 
it  is  estims.ted  that  about  530.000  pounds  would  be  required  for  subsidy 
payments.    The  net  cost  to  the  Sxchea;aer,  therefore,  would  be  a-pproxlm-att- 
ly  half  of  this  amount,  namely  265,000  pounds.'* 

Tobacco  Market  ^  An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  Pebraary  28  says:  "It  ie 
in  Connecti-    good  to  know  that  sales  and  collections  have  so  improved  that  the 

cut         Connecticut  valley  tobacco  growers'  association  will  not  need  to  borrow 
the  fourth  million  dollars  of  accommodation  which  it  had  arranged  for  wi~- 
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the  Intermediate  credit  "banlc  of  Springfield.     It  has  closed  out  the  last 
of  the  1922  hroadleaf  and  settled  T!.'ith  ea.ch  of  the  growers.     Sales  of  t' 
1923  crop  seem  to  he  ;50ing  f  onward  rapidly  snd  the  association  mav-  Liahe 
suDstsntial  advances  to  groFers  in  time  for  financing  their  spring  'pwjy^ 
chases.    The  $3,000,000  previously  borrcived  from  the  credit  "bank  ha.s 
helped  to  liquidate  the  situation.     (jro~'ers  are  ^:mch  encouraged,  hut 
again  are  T;arned  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  their  acreage  for  1925 

Trapping  For            An  editorial  in  Charles  City  (Iowa)  T^.7ice-«3.-\7eek  ITevs  for 
^Animals    Feuruary  20  says:  ^^The  cruelty  of  the  steel  trap  device  for  catching 
fur-hearing  animals  is  to  he  the  target  for  e.  IJat ion-wide  campaign  hy 
humanitarians  and  na;crare  lovers.  *  The  ohject  is  the  aholition  of  this 
needless  form  of  torture  of  wild  animels.    Announcement  hy  Edwa^rd  l-Breck, 
Commander,  United  States  Uavy,  retired,  naturalist  and  historian,  tha.t 
he  has  completed  an  investigation  of  the  methods  prevalent  in  the  fur 
industiy  which  is  to  he  the  hasis  for  a  great  campaign  h^as  stirred  hmmr 
organizations  and  nature  societies.    Corrnander  Brecka  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Euirane  Education  Society  here,  scored  therapathy  and  indifference  of  the 
pLihlic  to  this  prevalent  foim  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which  he  hranded  as 
*an  outrage  upon  decency  and  upon  ethics.  '    The  ultimate  aim  of  the  cam- 
paign is  Federal  legislation,  although  the  immediate  goal  is  State  con- 
trol of  this  alleged  abuse,    ^nile  one  phase  of  the  campaign  will  he  de- 
voted to  puolic  education  on  this  form  of  wild  life  protection,  activity 
will  he  centered  on  State  law-making  bodies.     The  campai  gn  ha- s  the  sup- 
port of  the  America^n  Kuraane  Association,  the  rluim'ne  Education  Society, 
and  other  organisations  interested  in  protection  of  dumh  animals.  An 
im^oortant  point  stressed  hy  Commander  Ereck  is  that  the  fi:.r  industry  doej." 
not  stand  to  lose  in  the  elimination  of  traps,  in  that  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  fur- -hearing  animals  captured  will  send  the  prices  of  pelts 
up,  and  the  wea-,rer  of  furs  alone  will  he  hit  financially  ^' 

An  editorial  in  Southern  ..^Agriculturist  for  March  1  says:  ^If  we 
are  to  have  good  roads  and  keep  them  good,  the  v/eiglit  of  the  vehicles 
that  run  over  them  irpjist  be  reguJaced.     Tmcks  are  being  built  now  capable 
of  carrying  loads  that  will  soon  break  down  any  ordinary  roadbed.    It  is 
folly  to  build  roads  and  let  them  be  smashed  tc  vieces,  before  they  have 
served  half  the  tine  they  should,  by  overl3^  large  and.  overly  loaded 
trucks.     There  should  be  an  absolute  weight  limit  fixed  on  traclcs,  and 
there  shou.ld  be  a  regulation  of  wheel  width  for  hea^/y  vehicles  that  v/ill 
compel  most  of  them  to  use  much  wider  tires  than  they  now  use.  Other 
re^galations  are  also  called  for  on  certain  types  of  roads-— ftir the r  limi- 
tation of  loads  in  very  wet  weather ^  for  example;  hJit  l^.mitation  of 
weight  and  regalatlon  of  wheel  width  according  to  weight  carried  are 
essential  if  our  ros-ds  are  not  to  be  worn  out  yea.rs  before  they  should  be* 

T/heat  Itoket  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  5  states  tha.t  the 

and  Plour      "erratic  wheat  market"  ii  havi:ag  anything  but  a.  wholesome  effect  on  the 
Bales         flour  trade.    Buyers  are  ksep:i.ng  their  orders  dov/n  to  the  barest  minimum, 
with  the  result  that  mill  production  the  last  week  lia.s  shown  some  slight 
falling  off.    Among  flour  buyers  there  has  been  the  feeling  that  the 
recent  high  wheat  prices  were  artificial  and  could  not  stand  up  long. 
Minneapolis  millers  are  mach  interested  in  the  renewed  reports  of  heaT/ 
sales  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  Soviet-  Goverrment.    Thus  far  Minneapolie 
mills  have  not  been  able  to  cut  in  appreciably  on  this  business,  but 
there  is  some  e:q3ort  inquiry  right  along  from  other  countries,  notably 
Holland. 


Truck«Los.Q. 
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Section  3 

Iy?A5KET  qaOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  !,:s.r.5:    I^e":-  Yor^,  s?cVef.  Ec^md  T'hite  potatoes        tc  $l.o5  per  IOC 

po-imds  in  eastern  cities;  95p  i\o/d»  Hochester^    ITer  York  BaldTrin  ap^jle 
Tealcened  slightly  in  eastern  markets  to  ^'5n75  tc  $6o75  per  l)arrel.  New 
York  Danish,  tyve  cab"bage  firm  at  $10  tc  $15  trJk  per  ton  in  eastern 
markets-:  $11  to  $12  f. c.d..  Piochester,    IIcti  Ycrk  yellow  onions  aooLit  stes 
at  $2.50  tc  $2c90  sacked  p3r  ICO  pomids  in  the  East;  slig^iritly  weaker  at 
$2,35  tc  $2^45  f.o.lD.  Rochester.  Florida  strawlDerries  in  32-G^t  crates 
and  pony  refrigerators  noscj.y  40^  to  45.6  qijart  hasis  in  eastern  ma,rkets, 
top  of  50/^  in  Baltimore.    Florida  celery  brought  $3  to  $3.75  per  10-inch 
crate  in  a  fe-p-  ma.rkets;  ^.50  f.o.hv  Saioford, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.65  for  the  top  and  $13^10  to 
$13<.50  for  the  hulk;  medn.um  aid  good  "beef  steers  ^3-25  to  $11.60;  "butche; 
C0T7S  and  heifers  $4., 25  to  $10^65;  feeder  steers  $5,75  tc  $8.50:  light 
and  medium  T7eight  veal  calves  $10.50  to  $14.50;  fat  lambs  $15.50  to 
$18c25;  feeding  lamhs  $15.75  to  $17.60-;  yearlings     $12.50  to  ^15.75  end 
fat  eTTes  $6.50  to  $10o50. 

Closing  prices  on  S2  score  "butter;    lieu  York  4?4;  Philadelphia 
47  l/2;S;  .  Boston  45  ±/2po 

G-rain  prices  quoted  Fe'ora.ary  5:    i\;0.1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.84  to  $2.14e    :To.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.S7.  ITo.o  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.91  l/2  tc  $1«9?  l/2.     lTo.2  h^.rd  T'inter  Chicago  $1.89  l/4; 
St.  Louis  $1,88;  KanTjas  Citj"  $1.^80  to  $1»96.  mixed  corn  Chicago 

$1.26;  Kansas  City  $1^15  to  $1*16.    ITo»3  mixed  corn  Mirjieapolis  $1.11  tc 
$1.13.    IJo,3  yellor  corn  Chicago  $1«20  tc  $1,22  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.17  tc 
$1.21;  St.  Louis  $1^1?  to  $l»23o    xTo  =  3  ?7hite  corn  Chicago  $i»23;  St, 
Lo\iis  $1,21  to  ^1,22,    Ho. 2  "hite  corn  Kansas  City  $1,17  to  $1.1?  l/2. 
110.2  T7hite  oats  Kansas  City  53  1/2  to  54^;  110.3  T/hite  oats  Chicago 
50  1/2  to  54^.    Minneapolis  43  1/2  to  49  1/2^;  St-  Louis  53  l/2  to  54^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  5  points, 
closing  at  25o9s4  per  Id.    ITew  York  Uarch  future  contracts  up  6  points, 
closing  at  25,724-  (Prepared  hy  5u,  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       i^versge  clo&ing  price. 
Railroads  20  Indus :rials 

20  H.H.  titocks 
( Ual  1  S  t .  J  our . ,  I.'ar .  6 . ) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LINSEED  OIL  The  Tariff  Gonmiission  has  placed  its  report  on  linseed  oil  duties 

■  DUTIES  in  the  hands  of  president  Coolidge,  and  he  intends  to  give  it  iinnediate 
attention.  The  question  of  changing  the  duties  on  the  product  has  oeen 
the  subject  of  extended  hearings  "oy  the  commission,  (press.  Mar.  7.) 


BRITISH  EOOD  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  to-d^y  says:  "The  Daily  Srpress 

C01IFS?lE1^CS    says  an  Imperial  Economic  Conrxlttee,  representing  Great  Britain,  the 
Dominions,  India  and  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates,  has  "been 
appointed  to  study  meeas  whereby  the  foreign  food  supplies  of  this 
country  can  "be  supplanted  "by  empire  products." 


GAI>FADIAIT  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dsy  says:  "The  possibility  of 

ITAP.IEE         Canadian  tariff  retaliation  against  the  United  Sta^tes,  if  the  latter 

imposes  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  Canadian  agricultural  products,  was 
suggested  March  6  by  the  acting  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  A.  Hobo.  Speak- 
ing to  a  delegation  from  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  he  said:   'If  the 
Americans  put  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  oar  agricultural  products,  why  shouidnH 
ve  put  up  a  tariff  against  some  of  their  products? .Mr .  Robb  said  Calif  ornians 
were  lobbying  in  Canada  to  defeat  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia 
because  California  raisin  prices  would  decline  in  competition  Trith  Australia  and 
South  African  products." 


BREAD  PRICES  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  price  of 

liT  ERA2IC3     "bread  will  be  increased  automatically  another  sou  on  March  15  as  a 
*  consequence  of  the  Bread  Flour  Commission  advancing  the  price  of  flour 

on  that  date.    The  bread  price  then  will  be  1  franc  65  centimes  per 
kilogram. 


BUSIITESS  lun's  Review  to-day  says:  "After  several  months  of  business  ex- 

SIOTJATIOIJ     pansion,  the  chief  interest  now  centers  in  the  probable  results  during 

the  spring  season  soon  to  open.    On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  distinctly 
favora-ble  and  prospects  for  the  future  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
stress  laid  on  the  need  of  tax  reduction  in  the  president's  inaugu.ral  address.  -There 
is  a  solid  basis  for  further  comrDercial  progress  this  year,  wholesome  conditions 
baving  been  maintained  since  the  trade  recovery  began  last  autumn  and  confidence  hav- 
ing become  firmly  established.    The  absence  of  a  rapid  rise  of  prices  except  where 
special  causes  have  brought  about  sharp  advances,  as  in  grain  markets,  is  reassuring, 
because  there  is  a  strong  resistance  among  consumers  to  higher  prices  for  commodi- 
;.ies.    This  phase  is  also  being  evidenced  in  primary  channels,  and  in  certain 
quarters  a  decided  easing  has  recently  occurred." 
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Section  2 

British.  Agri-  The  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Modern  Farming  (London)  for 

cultural       rehmary  20  says;  "A  conference  has  heen  held  in  London  to  decide  upon 
Scholarship  the  administration  of  the  United  Dairies  30,000  poimd  scholarship  fund 
for  farmers^  sons.    J.  H,  l-Iaggs,  chairman  of  the  company,  explained  that 
the  50,000  pounds  represented  the  amount  received  from  the  Government  in 
respect  of  the  twopence  per  gallon  Trrongly  levied  "by  the  rood  Controller 
in  1919  on  milk  produced  in  the  southwestern  counties;  and  that  it  had 
"been  decided  to  use  it  to  found  scholarships  at  certain  agricultural 
colleges  in  these  co^anties . . .  .The  conference  agreed  that  an  advisory 

committee  should  be  appointed.  This  committee  Y7ill  meet  once  a  year  to 

settle  broad  lines  of  policy  and  appoint  an  executive  conmittee  of  five 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  it  out," 

Canadian  "In  viei?  of  the  somevzhat  conflicting  reports  on  general  trade  re- 

iusin^ss       ceived  d^iring  the  last  six  vreeks,"  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Canada  reports  in 

its  March  bulletin,  "it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  statistics  of  car.^ 
loadings.    These  figures  for  January  indicate  definitely  that  goods  are 
moving  in  larger  volume  than  in  1924.    They  show  that,  in  spite  of  a  de- 
crease of  10,300  cars  in  loadings  of  grain  and  grain  products,  total 
loadings  for  January  vrere  some  10,000  cars  in  excess  of  those  of  the  year 
before.    The  largest  increase  took  place  in  loadings  of  merchandise  in 
less  than  carload  lots,  the  figares  in  this  class  being  6,400  cars  above 
those  of  Janroary,  1924,    The  increase  in  agricultural  prices  and  the 
improvement  which  it  is  thought  this  should  effect  in  farmers'  buying 
poorer  during  1925  are  mainly  responsible  for  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in 
mamafac taring  circles." 

Coffee  Situa—  The  fact  that  Europe  is  again  setting  up  currencies  which  have  a 

tion        purchasing  po'irer  in  better  relation  to  their  pre-war  values  threatens  to 
curtail  the  amount  of  coffee  that  the  average  American  drinj^s,  according 
to  a  survey  of  the  coffee  industry.    This  shows  that  a  coffee  shortage 
is  no'.7  in  prospect  and  a  balance  between  coffee  production  and  coffee  coit^ 
sumption  will  have  to  be  worked  oat.    The  European  who  is  now  gratifying 
his  coffee  appetite,  rather  than  the  Aiiierican  who  collectively  and  on  a 
per  capita  basis  is  the  world's  biggest  coffee  drinker  is  expected  to  cut 
down,  because  the  dollar  still  is  the  pre-eminent  world  currency.  "A 
decline  in  the  world's  consump'tion  of  coffee  is  expected  as  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  production,"  according  to  J.  C.  Itaiiz,  Acting  Consul 
General  for  Srazil  in  New  York.    '"According  to  the  latest  inf orm^ation, 
the  1924-1925  crop,  which  was  reported  at  20,000,000  bags,  will  not  reach 
beyond  18,000,000  bags.    There  is  no  indication  that  the  next  crop  will 
be  a  large  one.    To  the  contrary,  the  predictions  made  by  experts  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sao  Pa-'olo  crop  for  1925-192S  will  not  exceed  19 
10,000,000  bags.     In  order  to  cover  the  deficit  of  4,000,000  bags  left  by 
the  1924-1925  crop,  a  production  of  more  than  15,000,000  bags  would  be 
required  for  Sao  Paulo  alone.    Tiie  trend  of  the  coffee  market  from  now  on 
will  be  toward  a  level  of  price,  which  will  influence  the  world ^s  consump- 
tion so  as  to  set  an  equilibrium  between  the  latter  and  production.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  will  be 
affected  before  markets  shovr  any  falling  off.    TTith  the  purchasing  power 
still  impaired,  the  Earopean  countries  were  nevertheless  showing  a  revival 
in  the  consumption  of  coffee.     The  present  high  price  will  have  the  effect 
of  diverting  part  of  the  S^aropean  supplies  to  the  United  States,  which 
will  be  the  last  country  to  feel  the  results  of  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction." (U.Y. Times,  Liar.  6.) 
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Cotton  Con-  A  NeT7  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Iv!a.rch  6  states  that  the  member? 

ference        of  the  British  delegation  to  the  Washington  cotton  conference  were  enter 
tained  at  laincheon  in  Hew  York  on  March  5  by  President  Bartlett  and  other, 
memhers  of  the  He^  York  Cotton  Exchange.    President  Bartlett,  in  welcom-- 
ing  the  visitors,  announced  tha.t  Henry  T.  Dumhell  had  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  ITew  York  Er.change  at  the  conference.     In  his  address  of 
welcome,  Ivir.  Bartlett  said:  "'.7e  are  gJ^ad  to  welcome  the  menhers  of  the 
British  delegation  to  our  shores;  confident  that  their  visit  will  "be  pro-- 
ductive  of  much  mutual  benefit  in  the  preparation  of  the  forty  so-called 
key-sets  of  cotton  standards  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  arhitration. 
Harmonious  relations  in  the  cotton  industry  are  of  vital  importance  not 
only  to  Great  Britain  and  to  i\merica,  but  to  the  entire  world.  I  am  con- 
fident that  out  of  the  Y/ashington  conference  will  grow  a  "better  under- 
standing and  a  more  satisfactory  agreement  as  to  the  relations  hetween 
the  cotton  interests  of  Britain  and  iunericaJ'    J.  Herbert  Clegg,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  assured 
the  members  of  the  cotton  exchange  of  the  willingness  of  the  British 
cotton  interests  to  cooperate  in  every  way  for  the  "benefit  of  the  indus- 
try as  a  Y/hole. 

Pores tation  The  Pacific  Homestead  for  February  26  says:  "It  is  a  fact  that  our 

forests  are  being  depleted.    Congressman  Davey  has  sounded  a  neYi  alarm. 
He  says  it  not  only  means  the  destruction  of  the  forests  "but  it  means  the 
disappearance  of  the  top  soil  which  is  the  "basis  of  agricultural  wealth. 
He  figares  that  it  takes  ten  thousand  years  for  nature  to  "build  an  inch 
of  fertile  top  soil.    We  talk'  a  good  deal  a"bout  reforestation  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  working,  but  we  are  not  doing  enough  of  it.    We  must  take 
aggressive  and  positive  steps  to  see  that  the  forests  are  not  only  re- 
plenished but  that  the  young  trees  are  protected.    The  most  effective  aid 
economical  way  to  begin  reforestation  is  to  preserve  the  young  growth  re- 
maining on  cat-over  lands  after  the  commercial  timber  is  taken  off.  To 
talk  about  reforesting  these  vast  areas  from  seed  is  disheartening  to  one 
who  notes  the  prevailing  lack  of  interest  in  the  remaining  growth.  The 
methods  of  taking  timber  from  privately  owned  lands  are  wasteful  and 
destructive,  of  this  young  growth.    Ivfuch  of  it  is  knocked  down  in  logging 
operations,  and  a  great  part  of  the  growth  left  remaining  is  later  burned 
when  fire  gets  into  the  slashings  left  by  the  loggers.    Ho  discernible 
progress  will  be  made  toward  reforestation  until  Congress  passes  a  law 
regalating  the  cutting  of  timber  or  privately  owned  lands,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  young  trees  of  10,  20,  30  or  even  40  years  of  growth." 

French  Imports         Detailed  official  figures  for  the  year  1924  of  Prance's  export  and 
import  trade,  as  received  by  the  Banlcers  Tnist  Company  of  New  York  from 
its  French  information  service,  show  that  the  United  States  led  all  other 
countries  in  the  value  of  its  imports  into  Prance.    The  official  figures 
show  that  goods  valued  at  5,749,615,000  francs  came  from  the  United  States 
an  increase  of  694,019,000  francs  over  the  value  of  imports  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     Great  Britain,  which  was  the  first  last  year  is  second  this 
year  with  4,961,647,000  francs  a  decrease  of  313,750,000  francs.  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  come  third  with  aboijit  half  this  amount,  and  Germany  a  close 
fourth,  with  a  little  more  than  two  billion  francs.    The  only  countries 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  into  Prance  besides  Great  Britain  were 
Czecho- Slovakia,  Tunisia  a.nd  French  Indo-China.    On  the  side  of  exports 
from  Prance,  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  with  7,817,962,000  francs  close- 
ly followed  by  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  with  Germany  third  and  the  United 
States  fourth.    The  figure  for  the  United  States  is  3,143,762,000  francs 
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leaving  the  "oelance  of  trade  for  the  year  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  2,605,853,000  francs.      According  to  a  statement  m.ade  by 
the  l)iidget  reioorter  in  the  senate  the  foreign  trade  of  France  for  the 
year  1924  sho^rs  a  favorable  "balance  of  1,300,000,000  francs  as  against  a 
deficit  of  2,200,000,000  francs-  in  1923, 

Ireland  and  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  February  19  says:  "At  the 

the  British  end  of  last  month  Kr.  T7hyte,  T^ho  is  the  Chief  Trade  and  Produce  Officer 
Market       for  the  Irish  Free  State  in  G-reat  Britain,  read  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute  on  'Ireland  as  a  Food  Supplier  of  G-reat 
Britain.  '    He  shovred  tha,t  Ireland  had  remained  a  predominantly  agric^jltur- 
•    al  country  and  looked  more  tlian  ever  to  the  British  m^arket  as  a  profita- 
ble outlet  for  her  surplus  production.    Although  Ireland  has  only  10  -oeT 
cent  of  the  population  of  these  islands,  she  possesses  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  cattle.     Consui:iing  less  than  a  crj-arter  of  the  cattle  produced,  she 
sends  the  balance  to  G-reat  Britain.     Including  both  Irish  stores  fattened 
on  English  pastures  and  fat  cattle  imported  from  Ireland,  tno  out  of 
every  five  beasts  filled  in  Great  Britain  come  from  Ireland.    ,'lA1so  the 
mild  and  humid  climate  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  rearing  of  :/aung 
stock,  and  a  s^/stem  of  mixed  farming  is  Tridely  practised  uhich  combines 
dairying,  pig-breeding,  poultry  keeping,  and  calf  rearing  on  an  extensive 
scale.     The  nearness  of  the  English  market  for  Irish  store  cattle  has  made 
calf  rearing  a  m-ost  important  feature  in  the  business  of  the  small  faaTner 
in  Ireland.    The  butter  trade  T^-ith  England  has  long  been  a  ^Drofitable  one. 
Before  the  Uar  Ireland  T^as  sending  over  43,000  tons  a^nnaally,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  recent  legisla^tion  lyill  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Irish 
product  on  the  British  market.     The  legislation  enacted  involves  the 
careful  examination  of  butter  at  every  stage  frori  Toroduction  to  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  in  this  country,  and  the  establishment  of  a.  national 
brand  for  the  best  quality.     The  object  in  vie^  is,  of  course,  to  secure 
.  an  enhanced  price  for  an  improved  and  guaranteed  article.     It  is  realized 
that  in  the  past  the  best  auality  Irish  butter  has  often  failed  to  com- 
mand its  true  value  on  the  English  market  because  there  has  been  no 
guarantee  of  uniform  quality.     Similar  steps  have  been  taken  in  respect 
of  eggs,  and  both  the  Free  State  Govermnent  and  the  Govemi-:aent  of  irorth- 
em  Ireland  must  be  congratulated  on  the  courageous  action  they  ha.ve 
taken  to  advance  the  ^velfare  of  the  Irish  Tjroducer.     In  ITorthern  Ireland 
to  determine  -vrhich  creameries  shall  receive  assistance  in  the  marketing 
of  their  produce,  the  Government  holds  surprise  butter  inspection  v--::- 
every  month  at  convenient  centers ,.. .Although  Ireland  sends  Great  Britain 
about  one-qaarter  of  the  eggs  she  imports,  the  position  is  not  considered 
satisfactory.     It  is  realized  tha.t  she  rnast  emulate  the  standards  of 
fresliness,  quality  and  purity  set  up  by  her  competitors — Denmark  and 
Holland.    Bacon,  ha^iis  and  pork  come  over  in  large  .quantities  from  Ireland, 
as  might  be  expected.    Here  again  it  is  held  that  some  reforms  are  es- 
sential if  Ireland  is  to  keeT)  pace  i^ith  her  Continental  comoetitors . .  .  . 
The  poultry  export  trade — live  and  dead — is  also  regarded  as  ready  for 
considerable  expansion*     It  ^7ill  doubtless  be  stimulated  by  the  legisla- 
tion in  respect  of  eggs,    !7e  could  do  ^orse  than  draf7  our  inspiration 
from  Mr.  Whyte's  final  words  of  his  address  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute:   'We  send  you  a  large  supply  of  food  products.  T7e  are  preparing  to 
send  3^ou  more.    To  secure  an  increased  eij-o^ort  Tie  are  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  improve  the  quality;"  of  our  products  and  to  facilitate  their 
transport,     vve  have  talcen  legislative  action  and  adLdnistr.-^tive  action. 
We  are  assisting  our  farmers  to  organize  themselves,  to  revise  their 
methods,  and  to  adapt  their  production  to  market  reouiremients .  ' " 
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Protection  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Ma.rch  5  feaysi  "An  interesting  debate 

Britain  is  in  progress  in  the  English  House  of  CoiTinions  dn  rhat  is  called  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  hill,  introduced  "by  the  new  Conservative 
Government.    This  law  was  substantially  in  operation  before  the  advent  of 
the  Labor  Ministry  last  year  and  was  then  known  as  the  IicKenna  act  .  It 
was  rather  rashly  repealed  by  the  Labor  Government  and  is  likely  to  be 
re-enacted.    Under  its  terms  special  industries,  of  which  the  manufacture 
of  motor  cars  is  one,  a.re  protected  by  a  tariff  of  approximately  30  per 
cent.    Originally  the  idea  was  exactly  what  has  always  constituted  the 
best  defense  of  protection  in  this  countrj^.    Struggling  young  industries, 
as,  for  instance,  that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  pre- 
viously/ a  practical  monopoly  of  Germany,  were  helped,  and  it  is  not 
asserted  that  the  protection  will  be  continued  after  they  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.    The  repeal  of  the  duty  last  year  was  sufficient 
to  bring  about  an  important  bankraptcy  in  the  piano  manufacturing  trade. 
Protection  and  free  trade  would  be  easier  to  discuss  if  the  English  did 
not  regard  the  latter  as  in  the  nature  of  a  religion,  while  defenders  of 
protection  are  apt  to  make  something  of  a  fetish  of  it.    The  businesslike 
airtitu.de  is  between  those  two  extremes.    Our  steel  trade  was  helpfully 
protected  in  the  beginning,  b^at  no  one  will  pretend  that  its  demands 
now  are  not  of  the  most  reasonable  character.    So  long  as  Great  Britain 
can  not  produce  enough  to  feed  herself  for  more  than  ten  weeks  in  the 
year  she  must  have  cheap  food  and  cheap  living  conditions,  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  international  export  market  on  which  her  very  existence 
depends.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
act  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  to  develop  into  a  sweeping  scheme  of 
protection  establishing  all  m^anner  of  favored  interests,  with  the  farmer 
not  the  least  of  them.    Observers  of  the  British  tariff  system,  especially 
as  adjusted  to  that  colonial  preference  wh:.ch  Canada  and  Australia  so 
naturally  demand,  would  consider  that  the  degree  of  protection  hitherto 

practised  makes  a  good  staff  but  a  bad  crutch  So  long  as  our  own 

'most-favored- nation^  treaties  are  :.iot  infringed  we  have  little  to  say 
in  the  matter.    Colonial  preference  is  not  incompatible  with  those 
treaties,  unless  our  own  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Philippines  can- 
be  considered  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  a  suggestion 
we  would  not  even  discuss." 

Section  3 

Department  of  "Anrandsens  of  Agriculture"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 

Agriculture  George  H.  Dacy  in  The  Field  Illustrated  for  l/larch.     In  this  he  reviews 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  and  Seed  Introduction,  saying 
in  part : '^Explorers  extraordinary  are  the  horticultural  hunters  of  the 
national  Department  of  Agriculture  who  wander  the  world  a-nd  venture  the 
vicissitudes  of  barren  deserts,  dangerous  jungles,  uni-iapped  wildernesses 
and  regions  of  banditry  in  search  of  strange,  foreign  fruits,  crops  and 
ornamental  plants  which  may  be  added  to  our  matchless  agricultural  assets. 
These  Airondsens  of  horticulture  have  penetrated  to  the  irxnermost  recesses 
of  China;  Shey  have  braved  the  sandstorms  of  the  Saha.ra;  they  have  with- 
stood the  pests  and  pestilences  of  India;  they  have  traveled  afoot  and  on 
maleback  untold  tho^asands  of  mitles  in  Latin-America-- repeatedly  they  have 
risked  life,  limb  and  future  happiness — to  secure  new  and  promising 
plants  which  they  have  introduced  as  agricultural  aliens  to  our  shores. 
To  reckon  the  economic  importance  of  all  the  fruits,  cereals,  forages, 
grasses  and  ornamentals  which  this  daring  band  of  explorers  has  brought 
to  T^ashington  would  fag  the  mathematics  of  a  champion  statistician. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  mere  beginning  has  but  been  made  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  welcome  guests  and  already  American  farming  credits  an 
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additional  $100,000,000  annually  to  its  "banl-c  account.    These  importations 
are  of  dual  value.    They  can  he  acclimated  and  grown  cominercially  in  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  which  they  are  adapted.    They  also  can  he 
used  in  cross-breeding  operations  for  improving  the  size,  quality  and 
yield  of  our  native  fruits  and  crops.     'The  wealth  of  opportunity  offered 
"by  these  plant  importations  is  so  wide  as  to  he  almost  embarrassing  to 
science,*  says  Dalrid  Fairchild.     ^The  dearth  is  not  in  plant  material  of 
great  potential  possibilities,  but  in  e.xperimentors  who  can  adapt  these 
plants  to  the  wide  uses  of  manlcind.    Ten  thousand  independent  investiga" 
tors  scattered  over  this  ccnantry  could  spend  their  lives  working  on 
ma:t;erial  which  already  has  been  introduced  from  overseas  without  exhaust- 
ing its  practica.1  possibilities,*" 


Section  4 
MKKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  6:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.30  for  the  top  and 

$13.75  to  $14,15  for  the  b^alk*    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.40  to 
$11*60;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.25  to  $10.65;  feeder  steers  $6  to 
$?\?5;  light  and  mediun  weight  veal  calves  $10*50  to  $14.50;  fat  lambs 
$15.50  to  $18.25:  feeding  latnbs  $16  to  $17,75;  yearlings  $12,50  to 
$15«75  and  fat  ewes  $6.75  to  $10.75. 

IJew  York  sacked  Hound  TTnite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.40  per  100  poi:inds  in 
eastern  cities;  95/:  f.o.b.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  steady  in  eastern 
cities  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel.    ITew  York  yellow  onions  slightly  stronger 
in  eastern  markets 9  ranging  $2.50  to  $3,00  sacked  per  100  po-'jjids;  weaker 
.  at  $2.35  to  $2«50  f.o.b,  Rochester,    Midwestern  yellows  lower  in  Chicago 
at  $2,75  to  $3.00.    Tennessee  Nancy  Hall  sweet  potatoes  steady  in  mid- 
western  markets  at  $2„65  to  $3.00, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  47  l/2,^;  Chicago 
47  1/2;^;  Philadelphia  48  1/2/:;  Boston  47^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  6:    Nc.l  dark  northern  llinneapolis 
$1.74  to  $2,02.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1«93;  Kansas  City  $1.80  to 
$lo92.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.91.    Nc.2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.85  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.82;  Xansas  City  $1.73  to  $1.76.    No. 2  mixed  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.19;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.08,3/4:  to 
$1.10  3/4;  No. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  $1,12  to  $1.16.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.19.    No. 3  yellcw  corn  Chicago  $1.20  l/2  to  $1.25; 
Minneapolis  $lcl3  3/4  to  $1.16  3/4.    St.  Louis  $1.17  to  $1.20.  No. 3  white 
com  Chicago  $1.20  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.20;  No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.15  to  $1.16.  No. 3  white  oats- Chicago  51  to  53  5/4,6;  Minneapolis 
47  7/8  to  48,3/84;  St.  Louis  54/^;  Kansas  City  52  5/4^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desigr^ted  spot  markets  down  15  points, 
closing  at  25.85/i  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  12  points, 
closing  at  25. 60/5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  Thrice  Mar.  6.  Mar.  5,  Mar.  6,  1924 

Railroads               20  Industrials'  125.68  124.81  98.45 

20  R.R.  stocks  100.72  100.56  81.21 
(•7all  St.  Jour.,  l^r.  7.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  cf  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
deflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibihty,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  —  ■ 
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COTTOU  PHIC3  A  New  Orleans  diGpatch  to  the  press  of  March  9  says;  "Until  some- 

thing more  definite  is  knoTrn  as  to  the  acreage,  the  market  is  apt  to  he 
governed  by  the  character  of  the  weather.    Should  the  drought  continue, 
prices  are  apt  to  advance  further,  bit  should  the  drought  be  broken  by  copious  rains, 
prices  would,  be  sure  to  decline  for  the  time  being  at  least.     There  seems  to  be  a 
belief  that  the  present  comparatively  high  level  of  prices  is  bringing  out  consider- 
able cotton  heretofore  held  for  higher  value.    That  there  should  be  some  temporary 
lull  in  the  demand  for  e:q3ort,  following  the  completion  of  February  commitments,  is 
but  natural.    It  will  not  be  until  a  little  later  in  the  current  month  that  the 
character  of  March  commitments  can  be  accurately  gauged.  " 


NATIONAL  The  National  Porest  Reservation  Commission  announced  at  Washing- 

POSSSTS         ton  March  ?  th-at  it  h^-d  abandoned  plans  to  establish  a  national  forest 
in  the  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee.    Title  to  land  which  would  have 
been  purchased  was  in  doubt,  it  was  said.    5\irthermore ,  the  commission 
wished  to  leave  the  waj^  clear  for  the  National  Park  Oommission,  which  is  considering 
the  establishment  cf  a  park.    Purchase  of  12,817  acres  of  forest  land  in  Eastern 
States  at  an  average  price  of  $4.77  an  acre  was  approved.    The  land  is  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Arkansas.     In  the  past  fourteen 
years  2,593,421  acres  have  been  added  to  national  forests  at  an  average  cost  of 
$4»96  an  acre. 


SPAI^IISH  COTTON         Plans  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  re-establish  the  cotton-grow- 
INDUSTRY       ing  industry' in  that  country  were  disclosed  by  Louis  Liro  Ortiz,  Direct- 
or of  Agricultural  Demonstration,  March  7,  when  he  sailed  with  seventy 
tons  of  selected  cotton  seed,    He  gathered  the  seed  recently  on  a  tour 
of  the  Southern  States.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Spanish  Govermnent,  according  to 
Mr.  Ortiz,  thiat  within  foux  years  tne  cotton  industry  will  be  on  a.  parity  with  what 
it  was  before  it  went  to  pieces  in  1850,  when  agriculturists  found  sugar  cane  grow- 

«  — ' 

ing  more  profitable.    Sugar  cane  quickly  impoverished  the  soil  so  that  now  its 
cultivation  is  unprofitable  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Ivir.  Ortiz,  New 
cotton  plantations  will  be  developed  largely  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia. 


HIGHWAY  SIGNS  An  editorial  in  The  V/ashington  Post  for  March  8  says:  "Plorida 

sets  an  example  which  many  other  States  would  do  well  to  emulate.  One- 
third  of  her  counties  have  prohibited  the  placing  of  any  sig^as  of  any 
kind  on  public  highways,  except  those  erected  by  official  authority,  as  definite  road 
guides  to  travelers;  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  other  counties  will  soon  do  the 
same.    This  action  will  probably  be  followed  with  compulsory  erection  of  guide  posts 
2-t  all  intersections  at  least  of  main  roads;  and  when  that  is  done,  that  State  will 
3-  Ooy  to  the  tourist.    This  salutary  system  might  well,  however,  be  extended,  to 
the  prohibition  of  offensive  signs  not  on  but  near  the  highway.^ 
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Section  2 

British  Potato         An  editorial  in  Tne  Sprinrgf ield  Republican  for  I.Carch  5  says:  "Tne 
Embargo       enibargo  imposed  by  England  and  vVales  on  ijnerican  potatoes,  which  has 

T7orked  a  hardship  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  closing  a  natural  market 
for  the  surplus  products  of  Maine  and  other  States  and  preventing  the 
makijig  up  of  the  serious  deficiency  in  the  last  crop  in  C-reat  Britain, 
raises  the  maestion  of  policy  respecting  the  exclusion  of  agricultural 
and  other  products  as  a  protective  meas^are  against  the  introduction  of 
diseases  and  pests.     Ihe  American  policy  has  in  recent  years  been  one  of 
rigid  proriibition  -vvhere  there  have  seemed  to  be  gro-ands  for  believing 
that  danger  exists.     The  British  embargo  has  been  directed  against  the 
assuned  menace  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  or  potato  bug,  as  it  is  ccmi-ionly 
knoT-Tn,  and  protests  have  been  unavailing  tha-t  the  Hienace  does  not  exist 
in  fact;  that  the  possibility  of  the  pest  being  transported  in  winter, 
especially  under  the  rigid  inspection  that  it  practiced,  is  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible.    The  suggestion  that  the  embargo  is  in  fact  a  measure 
-  of  retaliation  rather  than  of  protection  is  enlarged  upon  in  a  letter  to 
the  l>Tew  York  Times  by  a  writer  T^ho  reviews  the  American  agricultural  em- 
bargoes from  what  appears  to-be  an  accurate  fund  of  ir^f ormation.  The 
T7riter  notes  that  the  United  States  in  1912  imposed  as  embargo,  which  is 
still  effective,  upcn  potatoes  from  all  sources,  including,  as  the  Snglisi 
SQd  welsh  embargoes  h^ve  not  done,  shipments  already  on  the  way  when  the 
order  was  issued.    The  embargo  was  an  incident  of  the  policy  inaugarated 
by  the  ITederal  Horticultursl  Board* -Protection  of  our  plant  life  is, 
of  course,  cf  vital  importance.     It  is  true  also  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  excellently  equipped  with  scientific  knowledge  and  may  be 
presumed  to  act  with  entire  honesty  in  the  application  of  its  drastic 
policy.    But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  its  horticultural 
board  possesses  an  extraordinary  power  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  a  matter 
which  plays  a  large  part  in  international  trade.    The  writer  who  has  been 
referred  to  calls  attention  to  an  embargo  that  is  on  the  books  for  next 
Jan-'iary  1  against  the  importation  of  narcissus  bulbs,   'not  from  a  specif- 
ic sc^-rce,  for  a  sr^ecific  purpose*  as  the  law  req'a.ires,  but  on  suspicion, 
all  varieties,  from  all  sources.^    Apparently  either  the  American  embargo 
policy  is  mach  too  drastic,  or  too  sweeping,  or  the  policy  of  England  and 
"Wales  respecting  Airoostook' s  embarrassment  of  potato  riches  is  cuite 
right." 

Citrus  Fnj.it  The  Plorida  Times-Union  for  March  5  says:  "According  to  a  report 

!     Export       recently  published  in  London,  commented  upon  by  the  Am.ericsn  cons-alate, 

G-reat  Britain  is  learning  to  eat  granef  rait ,  and  the  demand  for  this 
1  product  is  increasing.     Efforts  have  been  made  by  growers  in  Florida  to 

.   have  prompt  delivery  cf  grapefruit  in  Snglend,  but  the  matter  is  yet  un- 
1^^^  developed  and  delays  have  csused  some  loss  and  disappointment  in  Florida. 

The  report  mentioned  includes  the  statement  that:   Tearing  1323,  G-reat 
Britain  imported  50,000  handredweights  of  grapefruits,  an  increase  cf 
nearly  53  per  cent  over  1922  imports.     Official  figarss  for  1924  are  not 
available,  but  one  large  importer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sales 
of  grapefrait  ha"\^e  continued  to  increase  throughout  1924.     In  1323,  the 
United  States  supplied  56  per  cent  of  grapefrj.it,  or  about  28,000 
hundredweights,  as  compared  with  19,000  hiindredw eights  in  1322,  when  we 
furnished  61  per  cent  of  total  imp'Orts.'     It  appears  that  some  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  to  exploit  the  value  and  excellence 
of  citras  fxri-its  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  have 
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"been  given  the  full  weight  that  it  deserves.    There  is  evidently  a  good 
market  to  he  ootained  ^'nen  the  people  understand  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  fr^j.its.    The  possihilitv  of  sending  great  quantities  of  oranges 
aid  grapefrait  from  Florida  have  not  "been  realized,  "but  this  ina-y  come 
later,     .Florida  is  to-day  producing  mch  more  grapefrait  tha.n  is  needed 
for  American  demands.    There  is  a  steadily  increasing  call  for  grapefruit 
in  the  United  Sta.tes,  and  its  use  has  become  almost  general,  "but  the  -r 
groves  are  rapidly  developing,  and  it  is  well  known  tha,t  cfuantities  of 
fine  fruity  are  every  year  'plowed  under*  hecause  the  price  offered  is 
not  such  as  to  pay  transportation  and  a  profit.    The  market  across  the 
Atlantic  should  assuredly  he  cultivated.    Britishers  m&y  not  be  auick  to 
chiange  their  habits,  but  when  they  become  fully  aware  of  the  excellence 
of  grap)efrait  and  find  it  easy  to  procure,  there  Trill  be  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  tlis.t  will  never  fail.*' 

Cotton  Acreage         Charles       Reid,  of  the  Tvocdbury  Oil  Mills,  Georgia,  writing  to 
Manufacturers  Record  for  March  5,  says:  "There  is  a  general  impression 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  cotton  acreage  in  1925,  due 
to  the  fact  thait  the  boll  weevil  infestation  for  1924  was  comparati-^ly 
nil  and  to  the  encouragement  that  this  has  given  to  the  cotton  farmer. 
This  idea,  is  reflected  in  the  cotton  and  cotton  oil  raarlcets  to-day.  That 
there  is  going  to  be  an  awakening  from  the  security  sensed  in  this  im° 
pression  on  the  part  of  cotton  and  cotton  oil  consuming  factors  there  can 
be  no  doubt-     It  is  from  the  interior,  the  intimate  contact  with  the  small 
farmer,  the  average  producer,  that  we  get  the  real  pulse  of  the  situation. 
The  limousine  farmer  is  not  a  safe  criterion  for  the  crop  prospects.  His 
n?vimbers  3.re  small  compeared  with  the  great  mass  of  cotton  producers,  the 
men  who  operate  from  one  to  ten  plows.    The  latter  class  embraces  the  men 
who  roll  up  the  great  tolls  of  cotton  production,  and  it  is  their  finan- 
cial and  economic  situation  which  will  most  surely  control  cotton  sta- 
tistics.   It  is  necessary  to  m.eet  the  small  farm.er  in  his  home,  take  a 
looic  over  his  acres,  and  inquire  into  his  ability  to  produce  a  crop  under 

the  labor  and  financial  situation  that  confronts  him  The  results  will 

show  for  a  sma.ller  cotton  production  for  1925,    "What  this  means  to  the 
cotton-^consuming  world  is  not  problematical..,..*" 

Foreign  Trade  Changes  in  the  trend  of  our  foreign  trade  since  the  beginning  of 

the  war  are  outlined  by  figures  prepared  for  the  Trade  Record  of  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.    They  esT)ecially  show  very  large  in- 
creases in  the  movements  of  merch-andise  between  the  United  States  on  tbe 
one  hand  and  Asia,  Oceania  and  Latin  America,  comparing  1924  figares  with 
those  of  the  year  preceding  the  war-    Official  figures  of  the  imports 
frcm  Asia  and  Oceania  are  $980,000,000  in  1924  against  $329,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  war;  and 
from  South  America  $466,000,000r.against  $225,000,000.    The  exiDorts  to 
these  three  grand  divisions  show  equally  striking  gains,  those  to  Asia 
and  Oceania  being  in  1924  $671,000,000  against  $197,000,000  in  1914.  and 
to  South  America,  $315,000,000  against  $125,000,000,    From  Central  Ameri- 
ca the  imports  of  1924' are  $37,000,000  compared  with  $18,000,000  in  1914. 
and  from  Caba  $362,000,000  against  $147,000,000,    The  ezpoorts  to  Central 
America  are  $65,000,000  against  $37,000,000,  and  to  Caba  $200,000,000 
against  $68,000,000  in  1914.     Corresponding  figares  of  the  trade  with 
Europe  show  that  the  im-ports  from  that  continent  in  1924  were  $1,096,000,- 
000  against  $896,000,000  in  1914  and  exports  thereto  $2,455,000,000  in 
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1924  against  $1,436,000,000  in  1914.    TJith  Africa  there  is  also  a  mrked 
gain  in  the  trade,  the  inports  from  that  continent  heing  $72,000,000 
against  $19,000,000  in  1914.     ^his  'ci  g  ^-in  in  onj.r  trade  T^ith  the  orient 
snd  our  La.tin  Aiiierican  neighbors,  adds  the  Trade  Record,  is  d-ae  in  large 
degree  to  the  increase  in  the  imoortation  of  mnmacturing  material  such 
as  silk,  jate,  T7oo1  and  hides  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  e^qoorts 
of  rnanuf actures  to  the  nonr-nan-uf acturing  world,  suggesting  that  the  mnu- 
fact^arers  of  the  United  Sta.tes  are  paying  \"ith  the  products  of  their 
factories  for  the  increasing  q-aantities  of  foreign  material  "being  util- 
ized "by  them. 

Horse  and  Motor       An  editorial  in  The  Pield  (London)  for  Pe^bruary  19  says:  "  As 

Fo-rer  in       regards  the  land  the  relati\-e  positions  of  the  horse  and  his  mechanical 
Britain       rival,  the  tractor,  it  is  "believed,  have  "been  more  or  less  definitely  ad- 
justed.   The  machine  is  not  to  oust  the  animal  from  the  place  he  ha.s  oc- 
cupied on  the  farm  from  early  times..     On  the  other  hand,  the  tractor  h^s 
not  "been  discarded  altogether.     It  is  "being  retained  to  fill  a  place 
supplementary  to  that  assigned  to,  and  heM  securely  "b^/,  the  horse. 
There  is  room  for  "both,  not  in  opposition,  hut  in  complementary  rela- 
tionship, and  that  is  the  position  on  many  farms  that  has  emerged  out  of 
the  comoetition  of  the  iDast  fe^r  years.    The  teams  have  not  oeen  ap— 
precia'bly  decreased,  hut  uses  have  heen  found  for  the  tractor  th^t  en- 
hance the  value  of  horse  lahor  in  keeping  the  land  ©l:ean,  well  tilled 
and  productive.     The  imPDortance  of  the  tractor  in  autumn  cleaning  is  in- 
creasingly ackno77l edged,  in  spite  of  t'rB  unsurmounta.'ble  oDstacles  that 
intervened  last  y-i^r.     In  this  res-pect  the  machJ.ne  makes  practicahle 
effective  "7ork  that  could  not  he  attended  to  ^uth  horse-;ooT7er  only,  and 
thus  the  nerr  order  is  collahoration  rather  than  antagonism.     The  speed 
of  the  tractor  in  husj/  seasons  is  a  useful  offset  to  the  constancy  of  the 
horse,  and  the  m.an  who  possesses  hoth  can  feel  fairly-  certain  of  turning 
to  effective  purpose  such  intervals  of  favorahle  weather  as  even  a  broken 
season  ma.y  offer.     The  faxt  that  the  past  nine  months  have  heen  generally 
unpropitious  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  this  argument,  for  we  are  not 
likely  to  eiroerleiice  for  decades  another  year  of  the  sam.e  type.    A  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  on  the  land,  therefore,  conveys  the  impression  tha,t 
the  horse  remains  securely  esta'blished  as  the  primary  and  chief  support 
of  the  farmer.    The  tractor  working  alongside,  any  more  than  the  steam 
tackle,  so  long  a  valuable  asset  in  arable  fa.rming,  is  no  longer  a  menace 
to  his  future,  but  a  source  of  strength,  since  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
doing  work  that  was  not  efficiently  overtalten  by  the  horse,  and  in  this 
way  its  presence  is  helping,  as  steam  did  before,  to  keep  land  --arxder  the 
plough  tha  t  m.ight  otherwise  have  gone  down  to  grass. .The  motor  lorry 
h^.s  come  to  stay  and  ^ill  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  commer- 
cial transport.    B^vit  while  it  may  rema.in  the  predominating  power  in 
street  and  road  work,  there  is  a  plaxe,  or  a  class  of  traffic,  that  can 
be  better  and  more  economically  entrusted  to  horses.     It  iias  been  proved 
definitely  tha.t  for  such  urban  work  as  th^.t  of  the  cleaning  departments 
horses  cost  a  great  deal  less  than  motor  lorries.     The  Glasgow  statis- 
tics were  concD.usive  on  this  point.    Assuming  that  public  bodies  are 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  as  in  most  causes  they  are, 
horses  should  be  in  no  danger  of  having  to  concede  further  ground  to  the 
^elf -propelled  vehicles.    If  minicipal  bodies  find  horses  cheaper,  and 
a^re  prepared  to  favor  them  on  that  acco^ant,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
private  firms  and  individuals  will  still  more  prefer  the  loss  e::ponsive 
power.     Taking  a  lino  tlirough  the  experiences  that  have  come  to  light. 
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dnring  the  year  since  the  supporters  of  the  Shire  hreed  last  assenfbled 
in  London  for  their  Islington  shoTT,  it  can  "be  assmned  Tvith  confidence  th^^ 
the  position  of  the  hea^^  horse  is  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  to-day 
than  at  the  corresponding  time  in  1924.'^ 

Tariff  Duties  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  llarch  6  says:  '^One  of  the  m.ost  fasci- 

nating, "because  one  of  the  most  elusive,  of  economic  prohlems  is  that  of 
determining  the  incidence  of  benefits  under  a  system  of  protective  tariff 
duties,     frequently  it  is  taicen  for  granted  that  such  benefits  are  diS'-^ 
jrrihuted  equitably  throughout  all  the  various  stages  of  production  of  the 
protected  industry  from  the  primary  processes  through  to  the  final  dis- 
tributive operations.     It.  is  for  that  reason  rrorth  Trhile  occasionally  to 
try  to  e::amine  the  sit^aation  of  a  protected  industry  Trith  a  vie^r  to  test- 
ing the  approximate  tn;.th  of  this  generalization.    The  beet  sugar  industry' 
affordar.a  very  excellent  example  of  the  uncertain  incidence  of  the  bene- 
fits that  are  believed  to  fla^  from  protection.    YThen  the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  sugar  duties  was  recently  being  so  actively  discussed  beet 
sug.ar  farmers  and  manufacturers  stood  together  in  opposition  to  any  such 
proposals.    Now,  however,  since  this  supposed  menace  to  their  joint  in- 
terests ap-oears  to  have  vanished,  at  least  for  some  tim^e,  conflict  takes 
the  place  of  unity.    The  growers  struggle  to  improve  the  terms  of  their 
contract  with  the  beet  sugar  refineries,  while  the  refineries  naturally 
try  to  drive  the  best  ba.rgain  possible.    One  of  the  extraordinary  things 
about  the  beet  suga.r  industry  is  the  wide  differences  in  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  ma,de  with  sugar  beet  growers  by  the  mamofacturing  interests  in 
various  parts  of  the.  country.    Even  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the 
terms  secured  by  the  Michigan  growers  from  local  refiners  are  more  liberal 
than  those  obtained  by  the  growers  of  tlcB  T7est  from  companies  whose 
profits  as  a  rule  exceed  those  of  the  Iviichigan  concerns.    Fj.t  in  a.nother 
way,  that  means  that  if  the  beet  sugar  farmer  gains  anything  from  pro- 
tection, he  gains  more  in  those  sections  in  which  a  priori  he  would  be 
expected  to  obtain  the  lowest  prices  for  his  crops.     Contrariwise,  it  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  the  refiners  making  the  highest  profits  share  the 
advanta^ges  of  protection  with  the  growers  of  the  sections  from  which  they 
draw  their  supplies  to  a  lesser  extent  than  their  comretitors  elsewhere. 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  for  example,  get  better  terms  than  the  Western  States 
chiefly  because  their  bargaining  position  is  stronger.    If  the  farmer 
does  not  like  the  prices  offered  for  his  beets  he  will  proceed  to  grow 
something  else.    Plis  margin  of  profitable  cultivation  is  higher  as  a  rale 
than  tliat  of  man3^  western  beet  growers,  who  find  it  mach  more  difficult 
to  turn  to  alternate  crops.     Organization  of  the  growers  which  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  is,  of  course,  another  great  aid  to  effective  bargaining, 
but  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  restriction  of  growing  areas  it  brings 
distinctly  limited  advantages o'' 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Florida.  Times^-Unicn  for  March  5  says:  "The 

Agriculture  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  merely  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer.    All  Americans  who  eat  and  wear  clothing  are,  or  should  be,  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  results  of  its  work,  as  it  inakes  life  somewhat 
easier  for  all  of  us.     Its  e:rperimentation  and  study  profit  all.  Inasmach 
as  it  teacher,  the  fc.rmer  better  methods,  it  helps  to  elevate  agriculture 
to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  it  aids  to  keep  the  intelligent  farmer  on 
his  fa,rm.    Pursuant  to  its  dual  purposes  of  increasing  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  crops  as  a  whole,  it  endeavors  to  enlarge 
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the  yields  per  capita  of  those  engaged  in  tillage.     It  encourages  the 
use  of  p-'oreored  sires  that  "better  livestock  imy  he  hred.     It  is  not  the 
producer  of  meats,  the  dairyman  or  the  poultry  raiser  alone  who  is  hene- 
f  ited,  ♦ .  J' 

Section  4 

¥jmm  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  March  7:    In  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat 

markets  beef  is  steady  to  $1  higher;  veal  and  mtton  weak  to  $1  lower; 
lamh  weak  to  $2  lower  and  porS:  loins  $2  to  $6  higher.    March  ?  prices 
good  grade  meats:    Beef  $14  to  $17;  veal  $17  to  $21;  lamh  $25  to  $29; 
mutton  $16  to  $18;  light  pork  loins  $24  to  $26;  heavy  loins  $19  to 
$22.50. 

Best  New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1,25  to  $1,40  per  100 
poiinds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  around  95)4  f.o,h.  Rochester,    New  York 
yellow  onions  strengthened  slightly  to  $2*75  to  $3«C0  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  slightly  weaker  at  $2.50  f  .o.Id.  Rochester. 
Northwestern  extra  fancy  T^inesap  apples  $3.25  to  $3*75  per  hox»  Florida 
fan::y  tomatoes  original  pack  sold  higher  at  $5  to  $6  per  six'-hasket 
carrier  for  best  stock. 

Butter  markets  firm  and  active  during  the  week  ending  March  7, 
and  prices  advanced  about  4^.    Receipts  of  fresh  butter  were  inadequate 
and  floi?.r  stocks  were  well  cleaned  up  at  each  advance.    Foreign  markets 
firm  and  1/4  to       higher.    Closing  prices  of  92  score:    New  York  48  1/2/4; 
Chicago  48  l/2p;  Philadelphia  48  l/2/4;  Boston  48;4, 

Cheese  markets  were  about  steady  on  fresh  made  goods,  with  trade 
only  fair  at  both  primary  and  distributing  markets.    Wholesale  prices  on 
Wisconsin  primary  markets  Itoch  6:    Flats  22^;  Cheddars  21  3/4/4;  Single 
Daisies  22  1/4/4;  Young  Americas  22  l/2/4;  Longhorns  21  3/4i;  Sqaare 
Prints  22  l/2^.  ' 

Grain  markets  develops,  weakness.    May  wheat  futures  17  to  19/4 
lower  than  week  ago  on  wave  of  selling  as  world  shipments  continue  heavy. 
Corn  futures  down  about  6/4  with  weakness  in  wheat  and  draggy  cash  corn 
market.    Oats  Icwer  with  corn. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  advanced  51  points  dm-ing  the  week,  closing  at  25.91/^  per  lb. 
New  York  March  future  contracts  advanced  63  points,  closing  at  25.70/4. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ, ) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Mar.  7,  Mar.  6,  Mar.  7,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials^  124.98  125.68  98.61 

20  R»R,  stocks  100.24  100.72  81.10 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar,  9.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  aU  shades  of  opimon  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  paiticulariy  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibxhty.  approval 
or  I^pproval.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   . 
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PPJSIDENT  TO  The  press  to-day  states  tha,t  President  Coolid:ge  vjill  name  soon 

iiUSCLE       a  comniission  of  three  to  investigate  the  Lxascle  Shoals  project  and 
SHOALS  BOAED      to  rnake  recommendation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  as  to  the  "best 

method  of  disposing  of  the  matter. 


IRISH  FLEE  FOOD         A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  nearly  700 
SHOETAGE         passengers  from  Ireland  arrived  at  that  port  yesterday.    A  majority  of 
the  travelers  left  their  native  land  to  escape  hard  times  caused  "by 
crop  failures  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  ivas  said.    John  O'lleara,  of 
Limerick,  i;7ell-knoT?n  meat  packer,  on  "board  the  Caronia,  asserted  th?t  the  potato 
crops  in  the  T7est  were  a  total  failure  and  th?t  there  ^'as  not  sufficient  food  for 
the  people. 


7rifNIPEC-  G-PA.IIT  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dajr  says:  "llethods  of  trad- 

ZXCHAt\fG-S         ing  generally  in  vogue  in  grain  exchanges  have  received  a  vindicr.tion 

through  the  Canadian  Grain  Ingij.iry  Commission's  report,  which  has  given 
the  T/innipeg  G-rain  Excliange  a  clean  "bill  of  health.     The  TTinnipeg  ex- 
change is  one  of  the  most  important  on  this  continent  and  reputed  to  "be  the  largest 
cash  grain  market  in  the  world.     Like  others,  it  has  "been  the  o"bject  of  mach  suspi- 
cion "by  farmers,  who  have  alleged  th^t  "because  of  its  operations  they  do  not  get  as 
much  for  their  wheat  as  they  thinlc  they  should  get.     The  practice  of  trading  in 
futures  and  hedging  was  also  attacked.     The  Grain  Inquiry  Commission  reached  the 
conclusion  that  'in  so  far  as  the  exchange  is  an  organization  to  provide  for  the 
iQaintenance  of  a  market  place,  it  forms,  without  undue  restriction,  a  necessary  and 
beneficial  link  in  the  marketing  of  grain. ^    On  the  subject  of  hedging  the  commission 
says:   'If  hedging  were  abolished  for  a  time,  at  lea^st,  by  cxirtailing  the  operations 
of  the  grain  dealers,  it  would  lessen  competition*    The  effect  of  las^sened  conipeti- 
tion  would  be  that  the  farmer  would  get  a  lower  price  for  his  grain.  '     Of  future 
trading  generally,  the  commission  says:    'A  second  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a 
futures  market  is  to  be  found  in  its  power  to  absorb  large  supplies  of  grain  being 
dumped  on  it  in  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the  ha.rvest  without  the  price 
breaking  disastrously.    7ith  the  mills  and  other  consumers  of  grain  supplied  for  the 
time  being,  additional  supplies  brought  to  the  ma.rket  ^ould  not  find  purchasers 
easily  and  the  price  would  decline  rapidly.     The  notion  that  the  prohibition  of 
trading  in  futures  would  make  prices  highef  in  the  fall  to  the  fa^rmer,  ^:hen  he  is 
souring  his  wheat  on  the  market,  is  unsound.  '     The  commission  investigated  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Capper- Tincher  legislation  to  restrict  trading  in  futures  and  the  re- 
sult was  not  favora.ble.    On  this  point  the  comiiiission  says:    'TJe  can  not  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  Paxliament  of  Canada  a.t  present.     Moreover,  it  does  not  find  that 
^-ie  object  of  this  legislation  has  been  obtained,  for,^-  the  report  adds,   ''the  at- 
rsmpt  made  by  the  United  States  Congress  to  improve  conditions  in  the  grain  markets 
oy  means  of  this  law  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage.'" 
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Cooperative  Organ-    An  edito-i^^l  in  The  G-rain  ^"O^'ers  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  March  4 
izations  in    sa^/'s:   "?ecentl3/  some  of  the  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  ?ar:iiers' 
Canada  Union  have  been  carrj^ing  on  a  vigorous  ca,i:pe~ign  in  Manitoba.    7e  have- 

received  reports  of  a  number  of  meetings  held,  ^-^hich  indicate  they  ha.ve 
made  very  little  progress.     This  is  not  at  ail  surprising  when  the 
character  of  the  appeal  they  are  making  is  considered.     'The  reports 
indicate  that  the  organizers  are  attacking  the  Saskatchei?van  Cooperative 
Elevator  Company  and  the  United  G-rain  Oro^rers  Ltd.,  and  accusing  them 
of  being  the  biggest  raaniiTulators  on  the  Grain  Exchange,  and  being 
members  of  the  riorth- Me  stern  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  \7hich  charges 
are  v^uthout  a  vestige  of  truth-     False  statements  are  being  made  a^out 
the  salaries  paid  to  leading  officials  of  the  United  Grain  Growers. 
The  United  Es/rmers  of  Manitoba  also  comes  in  for  attack.   —  One  of  the 
organizers  is  still  harping  a'^ay  on  the  ""allace  report,  atteir^jting  to 
prove  that  the  farmers  xieie  robbed  of  38  cents  a  bushel  profit  in  the 
e^rport  of  their  grain.     It  ^7ill  be  rememhered  that  this  i^as  a  report 
made  by  the  late  Hon.  Henry  G.  V7alla.ce,  Secretary  of  A.griculture ,  to 
President  Coolidge,  in  November,  19-33,  to  show  ^hy  the  American  tariff 
should  be  raised  against  Canadian  r-heat.     The  Mallace  report  did  not 
sho^,-T  nor  claim  to  shor:  the  profit  in  ezzocrting  Canadian  rrheat,  yet 
certain  figures  co'ald  be  juggled  for  that  prarpose.     Some  of  the  Earm- 
ers '  Union  organizers  h^ve  been  juggling  these  figares  in  an  effort  to 
damage  the  farmers'  companies  in  Me stern  Canada,  and  build  up  member- 
ship in  the  Earmers'  Union.   ...  Me  have  further  and.  finaJ  evidence 
from  Mr.  Mallace  himself.     Last  July,  A-  L-  Brown,  of  Broadvie-,  Sas- 
katcheiran,  wrote  to  llr.  Mallace,  and  received  a  reply  under  date  of 
August  1,  a  ler  months  before  Mr.  Mallace  died.     In  that  rer)ly  Mr.  Mal- 
lace says:    'I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  interest  of  Canadians  in  the 
report  to  the  President  on  the  ^\'hea.t  situation-     In  that  re-oort ,  ho^-^- 
ever,  no  special  attemrot  :-as  made  to  analyze  the  Canadian  situation 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  rela.ted  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States. 
A-S  you  have  indicated  in  your  letter,  the  comr-arison  betrreen  'orices  in 
V'innipeg  and  in  Liverpool  for  Canadian  ^"^heat  in  current  months  is  not 
a  proper  basis  for  computing  gains  or  losses.'     In  the  light  of  this 
final  evidence,  any  Farmers^  Union  organizer  who  seeks  to  build  up 
prejudice  against  the  farmers'  com"anies  by  manipulating  the  figares 
in  the  Mallace  report,  is  T^ilfullj/-  pro-oagating  a.  falsehood-     Me  can 
not  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  the  Earmers' 
Union  approve  of  the  tactics  being  employed  by  some  of  their  leaders 
and  organizers-  ..." 

Dairy  Coopera-  An  editorial  in  The  ITe^,^  York  Times  for  March  3  says:  '^In  a  re- 

tion       cent  voluue,    'Cu.  Mural  Heritage,  '  professor  Jrames  Mickel  Milliams  of 
Hobart  College  divides  the  "osychological  development  of  rural  New  York 
into  three  periods.     The  iM.rst,  from  colonization  dovTi  to  about  1S73, 
he  characterizes  ats  an  era.  of  r^ronounced  adherence  to  custom.     It  was 
the  age  of  tense  individualism.     The  second,  from  1874  to  1900,  marks 
a  period  of  reorganization  attended  o'j  heav^''  emigration  to  the  towns 
and  cities  and  to  the  *Jest.     It  was  accom~anied  by  a.  relaxation  of 
some  of  the  old  rigid  social  customs.     The  third,  from  1900  to  the 
present,  betrays  the  tendency  toward  sdiientific  agricultural  m.ethods 
and  larger  cooweration.     The  schools  of  agric-^oltu-  e  have  hastened  this 
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movement,  as  ha.ve  also  the  farm  bureau  agents  supported  by  joint  Feder- 
al, State  and  locaJ  aid.     The  Dairymen's  League  is  doing  much  to  furthe 
the  Torino iple  of  cooperation  in  theory  as  T^ell  as  in  practice.     The  dif- 
ficulties "besetting  the  organization  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  State  are  naturally  great.     The  overhead  ma.chinery  is  in 
itself  enormous.     The  purpose  of  all  such  cooperative  undertal-cings  is 
to  obtain  the  most  favorable  market  for  the  farmer's  product,  returning 
to  him  the  extra  profit  v/hich  T^ould  otherwise  go  to  middlemen.  From 
the  cow  to  the  city  kitchen  is  a  lengthy  process.     The  milk  oust  be 
cleanly  handled  and  promptly  classified,  sterilised  and  cooled.     It .must 
then  be  shipped  to  the  cities  and  there  distributed.     Furthermore  — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  all  cooperative  under- 
takings —  provision  mast  be  made  for  using  a  temporary  surplus  of  pro- 
duction.   More  interesting  to  the  general  public  are  T7hat  might  be 
termed  the  by-products  of  the  cooperative  movement.     These  reach  into 
the  home  life  of  the  farmers.     The  broadened  loiowledge  of  markets  and 
of  costs  of  production  which  result  from  taking  -Dart  in  a  cooperative 
organization  have  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
better  cattle  and  in  the  advantages  of  scientific  farming.    Federal  and 
State  agents  have  done  all  that  they  could  to  foster  this,  nlth  the  re- 
sult that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  herds  and  farms 
throughout  the  State.     One  of  the  results  of  this  has  been  a  general 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  7'hich  reaches  the  cons^xmer.  Fur- 
•thermore,  the  common  interest  involved  in  cooperation  in  the  same  busi- 
ness has  done  much  to  bring  farmers  together.     The  greater  certainty  of 
markets  has  made  it  possible  for  many  farmers  to  plan  their  year  better, 
and  has  also  brought  larger  financial  independence  to  ma.ny  who  under 
the  old  system  barely  made  both  ends  meet.     Everything  points  to  a 
spread  of  cooperative  marketing.    Unfortunately,  many  experiments  to 
date  have  not  met  original  hopes.    But  the  principle  is  fundamentally 
sound.     The  dairymen  have  undertalcen  a  work  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Upon  the  success  of  their  effort  will  depend  much  of  the  success  of  the 
entire  cooperative  movement  in  this  State. 

Hog  Situation  The  TTall  Street  Journal  for  March  9  says:  "On  February  21  thi-i 

newspaper  published  an  analysis  of  the  pork  situation  pointing  to  higher 
prices  for  hogs,  pork  ajid  lard.    At  that  time  the  average  price  for  hogs 
at  Chicago  was  $10.90.     Two  weeks  later,  or  on  March  5,  the  price  in  the 
same  market  ranged  between  $13*75  and  $14.30,  an  increase  of  above  51 
per  cent.    As  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  is  equal  to  31  points  on  shares 
of  stock  at  $100  par,  this  market  is  worth  studying  by  the  speculative- 
ly inclined.     It  is  also  worth  the  study  of  the  farmer  because  the  ad- 
vance already  made  means  close  to  $7  per  hog,  of  which  the  marketing  is 
over  50,000,000  a  year.     It  also  is  of  interest  to  mail  order  houses 
and  others  who  are  directly  concerned  with  the  farm  purchasing  power. 
Indirectly  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  entire  biisiness  and  specu- 
lative world.     Tliis  advance  is  made  on  a  firm  foundation.    One  ma.in 
reason  is  psychological.    Hog  production  and  hog  prices  move  in  a  cycle 
covering  about  four  years*    TThen  prices  are  high  the  farmers  increase 
their  breeding  and  within  less  than  two  years  an  oversupplied  market  is 
at  its  lowest  point  for  prices.     This  in  turn  causes  an  underproduction 
with  a  consequent  rise  in  prices  which  reach  their  peak  in  about  two 
more  years.    IXie  to  this  psychological  phenomenon  the  hog  crop  for  the 
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coming  suiiLuer  and  winter  months  is  a'cout  24  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  and  it  can  l^e  safely  estirnated  that  there  vjill  iDe  a  10  per  cent 
further  decline  in  the  crop  to  he  marketed  a  year  from  nor/.     Hi gn 
prices  for  corn  have  helped  to  "bring  ahout  this  situption  in  the  sup- 
ply-    NotT7ithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pig  crop  last  year  ^as  a':out^ 
12,000,000  less  than  the  year  before,  farmers  rere  com-oelled  to  lioui- 
date  their  holdings  because  they  could  not  afford  to  feed  the  corn  to 
the  animals.     Thus  the  market  movement  in  the  past  year  vas  ^onusually^ 
heavy.    V'e  now  have  a.t  least  the  presiomption  of  a  normal  corn  crop  this 
year,  ^hich  should  bring  about  a  more  natural  relation  betv-een  corn  and 
hog  prices.    A  good  corn  crop  \"^omd  enable  the  farmers  this  coming 
winter  to  market  their  hogs  in  a  more  orderly  manner.    Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  supply  is  only  70  or  75  per  cent  that  of  a  year  ago  with 
no  decrease  in  domestic  or  foreign  demand  and  it  becomes  unusually  easy 
to  read  the  future." 

Tariff  on  A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  to  18;^  or  19^^  per  gallon, 

Linseed  Oil  the  lowest  rate  reported  to  have  been  recommended  to  President  Cool idee 
by  the  Tariff  Coriimission,  "ould  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  tariff  on  this  comiTiodity,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  March  8  by  John  B.  Gordon,  Washington's  representative  of 
the  bureau  of  raw  materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fa.ts  Indus- 
tries.    That  organization  filed  a  petition  v^th  the  commission  for  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  linseed  oil.   (Press,  Idar.  9) 

Weather  Pre-  An  editor ia.1  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  9  says:  '-The 

dictions      Weather  Bareau  does  well  to  e:rDOse  the  falsity  of  the  weather  predic- 
tions which  are  made  by  some  self-ordained  'long-range'  forecasters. 
It  points  out  that  these  prophets  last  summer  and  early  fall  foretold 
with  absolute  assurance  a  Long,  hard  winter,  with  severe  cold  waves, 
especia^lly  during  the  monttf /February ,    Yfnether  these  predictions  were 
based  upon  the  stars,  or  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  flights  of  birds,  or 
the  thickness  of  goosebones,  or  what  not  else,  does  not  appear-  lhat 
is  certain  is,  that  they  were  altogether  wrong.  —  Kow  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  ridicule  the  discomfiture  of  these  weather  quacks,  for  the  fact 
is  that  they  do  mach  real  harm.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  large  numbers 
of  people  take  their  vaticinations  seriously,  and  make  in  accordance 
with  them  preparations  for  the  coming  season;  and  in  so  doing  often  put 
themselces  to  needless  expense  and  trouble,  or  subject  themselves  to 
heavy  loss.     It  may  be  said  that  if  people  are  so  fo(!)lish  as  to  be- 
lieve such  witch  doctors,  they  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty.  That 
rule  does  not  hold  good  in  other  matters,  however.     The  law  endeavors 
to  protect  gullible  persons  against  quacks  and  impostors  in  medicine. 
There  is  comparable  reason:  for  protecting  them  against  weather 
quacks  - " 

Wool  Prices  The  press  of  March  8  states  that  interest  in  the  wool  mar:kets  is 

in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  results  of  the  auction  sales  which  are  to 
open  in  London  on  Tu.esday.    The  general  impression  is  that  ^^rices  will 
continue  to  show  a  downward  trend  because  of  the  inability  of  the  s-ecu- 
lators  to  keep  u"  the  hi?:her  levels. 
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Department  of  The  Outlook  for  March  11  says:  '^4  vide  interest,  some  of  it  in- 

Agriculture    dignant,  aroused  by  the  pu"blication  of  Trilliam  C,  Gregg's  article 

'Has  Oar  Porest  Service  "G-one  Daffy''?'  is  indicated  "by  the  many  let- 
ters, short  and  long,  rhich  have  come  to  The  Outlook  aho^at  it.  To 
print  these  letters  \7ould  reouire  more  space  than  ^e  h^.ve  at  our  comr- 
mand.    Most  of  the  -ooints  raised  hy  our  correspondents  have  "been  cov- 
ered in  Colonel  G-reeley's  ahle  article  printed  last  \7eek.    '.7e  here""ith 
print  tro  conoani  cat  ions  which  deserve  Fide  publicitj^.     The  first  is 
from  Dr.  David  D.  Mouston,  ^'ho  v^as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Presi- 
dent Vrilson's  Admini  strait  ion.     His  letter  ^as  sent  to  us  in  response 
to  our  recuest  for  information.   ...  Dr.  Houston's  rer)ly:    'I  have  your 
letter  of  leoruaryl?  ^^'ith  the  attached  ?e"braary  11  issue  of  Tlie  Out- 
look.    I  thinlc  it  T'o^xld  "ce  a  tragedy  to  tra.nsfer  the  Tor  est  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  any  other  department  or  agency. 
V/hen  the  Torest  Service  was  transferred  to  the  D-epartment  of  Agric^al- 
ture  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  forests  were  supporting 
a  relatively  small  numher  of  animals  and  the  grazing  was  steadily  de- 
teriorating-    To-day,  under  reg'o.lrtion  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, they  are  su:o-3orting  in  the  nei.ghhorhood  of  11,000,000  animals 
and  the  grazing  conditions  have  im^;'roved.   .  . .  liost  of  the  pro"blems  in 
the  national  forests  a/re  agricultural,  such  as  grazing,  tim'ber  cutting, 
reforestation,  wa.ter  poin^jr;!;©  fci  as  it  affects  irrigation^  predatory 
animal  control,  and  roa.d  work.    2To  other  department  ha.s  the  necessary 
machinery  or  the  desirable  state  of  mind  for  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems.   As  yov.  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  largely  non-polit- 
ical —  more  so  than  any  other.     Its  persorjiel  is  in  the  classified 
service,  a^ppointed  for  merit,  e:^ccept  a  few  officers,  such  as  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  Chief  of  the  leather  Bureau. 
It  ^'ould  certa.inlj"  be  a  sad  mistake  to  transfer  the  porest  Service,  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.   ...  I  can  not  give  you  the  enact  nijm- 
ber  of  forest  areas  ^-hich  I  visited.    You  will  recall  that  most  of  the 
time  I  was  in  "iVa.shington  the  situation  ^'^as  very  much  disturbed.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  made  a  number  of  trips  to  forest  areas, 
spending  on  a.t  least  two  occasions  several  weeks  in  the  forests  with 
the  officials  on  the  ground.     I  visited  every  district  forester's 
headcuarters  and  h^ad  an  o-jportunity  to  see  som-ething  of  the  different 
sorts  of  forestry  activities  in  Hew  lies^ico,  Arizona,  southern,  eastern, 
and  northern  California.,  Oregon,  TTa^shington,  Idaho,  -Tyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Montana,  and  Colorado.   ...  I  was  not  awa.re  of  lack  of  time  or 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  T)roblems  r)resentsd  to  m^e  for  considera- 
tion.    I  had  full  confidence  in  the  Chief  Porester,  first  llr.  G-raves 
and  later  lir.  G-reeley,  and  imch  confidence  in  the  entire  -oersonnel.  ... 
I  may  adc.  tlirt  if  I  were  arranging  the  matter  I  should  r)rovide  for 
regulated  gra.zing  on  the  public  dor.iain  and  give  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  Agric^olture ,  and  I  should  likewise  c^^^refully 
consider  tra.nsf erring  the  national  paiks  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    I  do  not  recognize  the  picture  of  the  Forest  Service  r^ressnted 
in  the  February  11  'Outlook.     It  certaoinly  does  not  t)icture  the  service 
as  I  laie^"  it,  and  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  by  the  article  that  the 
situation  is  essentially  different  from  what  it  ^"as  v;hen  I  was  in  T7ash- 
ington.     I  Imow  that  the  Dorest  Service  is  rendering  a  grea.t  service 
in  the  regulation  of  grazing  of  millions  of  animals,  in  the  building  of 
roads  and  tra.ils,  in  controlling  tim.ber  cutting,  in  the  experimental 
and  pra.cticp.1  reforestation,  and  in  fire  control.     It  recognises  tlia.t 
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the  control  of  fire  is  the  hest  way  to  protect  the  forests  and  to  se- 
cure reforestation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  recreational  uses  of 
the  national  forests  are  incom>p?t ihle  with  good  forestry  methods.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Forest  Service  is  justified  in  encouraging  recre- 
ationpl  uses  under  regulation.     I  was  not  aware,  and  do  not  now  he- 
lieve,  thot  the  Forest  Service  gives  an  undue  part  of  its  thought  or 
of  its  funds  to  such  purrtoses .   ...D,        Houston. '^^   (An  e:;tract  from  the 
second  letter  mentioned  —  th^-t  of  Chp.rles  Lathrop  Pack  —  will  he 
given  in  tomorrow's  Digest.) 


Section  4 

I.IA:^.KST  qUOTATIOHS 

Farm  Products         Mar.  9:  Chicago  hog  -orices  closed  at  $14.25  for  the  top  and 
$13.75  to  $14  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  heef  steers  $8.40  to 
^pll.75;   butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.25  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $6  to 
$8,50;  light  and  medi-am  weight  veaJ  calves  $10.25  to  $14;  fat  lamhs 
515.50  to"$18.25;  feeding  lamhs  $15  to  $17.75;  yearlings  $12.50  to 
$15.75;  fat  ewes  $10.50  to  $14. 

ITew  York  sacked  round  7Jhite  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  around  95/6  f  .o.h.  Rochester.  New 
York  Danish  type  cphhage  stronger  in  city  markets  at  $15  to  $20  hulk 
per  ton;  slightly  weaker  at  $10  f ,o.h,  Rochester.    Delaware  and  liary- 
land  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2.25  to  $2-55  per  "bushel  Ir^mper  in  the  3pst, 
New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  higher  at  $2.50  to  $3.25  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  nominally  $2.50  f.o.h.  "ochester.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  barrel  in  leading  markets; 
hest  stock  $6„50  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Northwestern  extra  fancy  TTin^saps 
$3,25  to  $3.75  per  hox. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:  New  York  49)i;  Philadelphia 
49/i;  Boston  49/^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  9:  No.  1  dark  northern  Minnenpolis 
$1.77  to  $2.04.     No.  2  red  ^inter  Kansas  City  $1.79  to  $1,82.     No,  4 
red  winter  Chicp go  $1.83.     No.  2  hard  v;inter  Chicago  $1.80  3/4  to 
$1.82  1/2 ;  ICpnsas  City  $1.73  to  $1.86.     No.  2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City 
$1,14  to  $1,15;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicpgo  $1.16  to  $1.19  l/2;  Minneapo- 
lis $1.07  3/4  to  $1.09  3/4.    No.  2. yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.25  l/2; 
Kansas  City  SI. 15  to  SI. 16.     No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.17  3/4  to 
$1.21;  Minneapolis  $1.12  3/4  to  $1.15  3/4;  St,  Louis  $1.16  to  $1.18. 
No.   3  white  corn  Chicago  $1,18  3/4  to  $1.22;  St.  Louis  $1.17;  No.  2 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.14  to  $1.15.    No.  8  white  oats  Chicago  47  to 
48  1/2/^;  Hinnea-jolis  45  l/s  to  45  3/8/^;  St.  Louis  51  to  51  1/2.2;  Kansas 
City  51,6, 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  2  points, 
closing  ^.t  25- 95(6  per  Ih,    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  3 
points,  closing  at  25,57ji..   (Prepared  by  Su.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and          Avera.ge  closing  price  Mar,  9,  Mar.  7,  Ma.r,  8,  1924 

Railroads    .                     20  Industrials  124.93  124.98  98.25 

20  P.R.  stocks  99.50  100.24  81.09 
(TTall  St.  Jour.,  Mar..  lO) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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LOInTDOIT  V700L  A  London  dispatch  to  the  -Dress  to-da.y  states  tlipt  the  vjool  ?uc- 

SALES        tions  opened  j^esterda^  vith  a  croTT'ded  attendance,  and  offerings 

amounted  to  7,260  bales.  Prices  r-ere  weak  and  trading  ^^as  d-all.  Com- 
pared ^.^ith  the  previous  close,  aerinos  declined  10  to  20  per  cent, 

crossbreds  5  to  10,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  ITatal  10  to  20,  pnd  PuQta  Ai'enas  10- 

There  were  large  x^ithdra-7als. 


livll.JG-rATIOII  The  press  to-day  states  that  Secretary  Davis  has  called  a  con- 

C01T!PS~.E1TC5]    ference  of  iim^iigration  officials  to  discuss  the  forimlation  of  a  general 
policy  "based  u^jon  late  legislation,  r:-articularly  with  a  vie^v  to  closing 
the  gaps  in  the  I,Ie::ican  and  Canadian  "border  patrols.     The  meeting  will 
"be  held  at  'ilashington  drjring  the  smrjiier. 


lAYLIGHD  SAVING-       A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  10  states  that  the  3rit- 
TII;I3  A3:?:0AD      ish  G-overnment  1ms  adopted  sumner  (daylight  saving)  time  as  a  peirna- 
nent  institution. 

A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  to  the  press  to-day  states  tlia.t  the  lower  chamher  of 
the  Netherlands  Parliament  pe.ssed  a  hill  yesterday  aholishing  s-cuiamer  daylight  saving 
time. 


vALTE:^  head  OE         The  5:reat  farming  resrion  of  the  Lliddle  'Test,  which  was  hard  hit 
PAHli  PEOSPECTS  hy  the  deflation  immediately  after  the  war,  is  now  recovering  its 

economic  stability,  according  to  Walter        Head,  president  of  the  Qiiaha 
iJa,tional  3anl;  and  former  president  of  uhe  A.:ierican  Banlcers'  Association, 
who  was  in  New  lorh  City  yesterday.    Mr.  Head  went  there  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  &  ITorth.^e stern  Eailroad.     The  farmers  of  "the 
Middle  7'est  suffered  miusua.l  hardshros  ^'hen  deflation  affected  the  prices  of  their 
livestocl'i,  grain  and  farm  lands.     They  did  not  realize  the  full  benefits  that 
should  have  come  fromi  increased  p^'oduction  of  hogs  and  sheep  and  corn  and  '''heat, 
hlx-.  Head  said.     "3ut  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  co^jjitry  from,  a  financial  standpoint  J'  he  continued.     '-'The  poorer  class  of 
fanners,  in  most  cases  the  tenant,  and  the  man  --^ho  had  onl;'"  an  enuity  in  his  farm, 
were  wiped  out  hy  reason  of  their  lack  of  capital  and  inability  to  meet  obligations 
which  had  very  largely  been  incurred  on  an  Lursor'-nd  basis,     Earmers  of  a.  better 
I     class  have  in  many  cases  tahen  their  places.     So  instead  of  causing  a  permnent 
setback  to  the  farming  section  the  deflation  -^jeriod  in  reality  has  been  helpful. 
The  financial  situation  in  the  -tr-.st  year  lias  shc^^n  marked  im^orovement .  Deposits 
in  bariks  have  increased  from^  20  to  25  -oer  cent  in  the  last  twelve  months.    Hot  only 
will  the  farmer  -jrofit  by  better  methods  of  -rrroouction  and  marrketing,  but  by 
reason  of  his  increased  purchasing  power  ps.  co:-Tpared  to  that  of  the  last  five 
years  other  lines  of  industry  will  be  f ;  vor.^bly  affected."  (H.Y.  Times,  Mar.  11) 
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Bird  Conserva-         Dr.  T.  G-ilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  rTational  Association  of 
tion      Audubon  Societies,  hefore  sailing  March  7  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  International  Conniittee  for  the  protection  of  Birds  in  LuMembom-g 
on  April  13,  said  that  America  led  the  movement  to  save  the  birds  of  the 
■vTorld.    Pr.  Pearson  said  fifteen  nations  v^ere  represented  in  the  Inter- 
national CoiLmittee  for  Bird  protection.     -'Ten  and  one-half  million  song 
and  insectiverous  birds  are  killed  in  Belgiwn  alone  each  year/'^  he  de- 
clared.    "In  Italy  one  of  the  roost  genteel  sports  of  the  nobility  is 
the  netting  in  wholesale  lots  of  small  birds.    A  smart  house  party 
thinl^s  no  more  of  netting  a  hundred  or  more  song  birds  than  a  similar 
party  in  our  country  would  think  of  a  m.orning's  fishing.     But  from  an 
economic  standpoint  this  -^vholesale  slaughter  of  small  birds  constitutes 
a  serious  menace,  as  most  of  these  birds  are  insect  eaters,  and  their 
services  are  needed  to  combat  the  insect  pests  v^hich  continually  ^^ar  on 
crops."  (Press.  Mar.  9) 

Parm  Credit  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Pair3.Tna.n  for  March  6  says:  "A  prominent 

uTisconsin  breeder  said  to  us  recently:   'Ply  bah'icer  extended  me  more 
credit  the  past  four  years  than  has  been  good  for  me-     If  he  had  not 
given  me  any  credit,  I  ^ould  be  better  off  to-da.y.    By  securing  loans 
from  the  banlr,  I  have  held  on  to  more  livestock  tha.n  has  been  -orof it- 
able  for  me  to  carry  on  my  farm,     TTnen  I  consider  the  disadvantages  of 
so  much  livestock  and  the  interest  I  have  paid.  I  have  really  lost 
money  by  borrowing  at  the  bank.     It  is  my  opinion  tK==t  many  men  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  I  am.     The  farmer  needs  credit  and  aj^range- 
ments  should  be  made  to  make  money  available  to  him,  if  he  is  sure  he 
can  use  it  to  his  advantage.     It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  taking  it 
by  and  large,  the  farmer  has  been  extended  too  mu.ch  credit  for  the  good 
of  himself  and  the  industry.  ^    We  are  inclined  to  agree  v^ith.  this 
breeder.    T7e  can  point  out  ma.ny  instances  where  farmers  ^.Yould  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  if  the  barics  had  refused  to  lend  them  mone^^. 
These  experiences  teach  us  a  most  valuable  lesson  and  that  is,  that  the 
greatest  c^re  mast  be  e::ercised  when  we  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  our  farm  activities  or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  crops. 
Credit  properly  used  is  most  excellent  a.nd  is  necessary  to  permit  agri- 
culture to  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage,  but  it  is  easy  to  secure 
credit  that  will  in  the  end  prove  harmful  to  the  borrower-" 

Farmer  and  the  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  February  25  says: 

Tariff        "The  farmer  has  not  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  tariff.  Paring 
the  last  thirty  years  or  so  of  the  nineteenth  century  American  agricul-' 
ture  expanded  considerably,  and  during  the  same  period  Europe  was  ex- 
panding industrially,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  find  a  market  capable  of 
absorbing  o^ar  agricultura.l  surplus.   ...  At  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  United  States  has  agricultural  surpluses  to  e:^:]jort;  it  also  has 
industrial  sur;jluses  to  e::port.    It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  any  in- 
dustry to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  sell  as  high  as  possible. 
Consecraently ,  the  manu-f actu^er ,  while  favoring  high  protection  on  mana.- 
fpctured  articles,  would  lilie  to  see  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  or 
a.s  nearly  so  as  possible.    As  long  as  the  present  production  situation 
reiiiains  approximately  in  its  present  relation,  it  is  up  to  the  farmer 
to  '-atch  this  nat-oral  tendency  of  the  industrial  element  and  to  combat 
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it.     Z-ie  interest  of  the  American  far:ner  in  the  tariff  is  keener  nc"7 
than  it  ever  has  "been,  and  necessarily  so,   since  the  tariff  has  a  rrach 
more  percept ihle  effect  on  the  ^Dros^^erity  of  the  farmer  than  at  any 
t  ime  in  t he  hi  s  t  o  ry  of  jv~:e  r  i  c  ? . 

Farm  TJealth  An  editorial  in  The  Tvashdngton  post  for  :iarch  8  says:  "The  rela- 

tion v'hich  farm  Trealth  hears  to  the  general  -^ealth  of  the  co'ontry  is  in- 
dicated in  recent  cens^j.s  reports,  a.nd  forms  one  of  their  not  least  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  features.    Especially  pertinent  is  it  to  an- 
alyze the  statistics  of  the  last  fifty  years,  since  the  Civil  T7?r,  -hich 
form  a  separate  era  in  o^j^"^  history  from  the  r^eriod  "before  the  "a,r.  In 
1S50,  v^hen  the  compilation  of  detailed  statistics  "began,  -e  "^ero  still 
predominantly  an  agricult-jjral  Iv-tion,  farms  and  farm  property  consti- 
tuting more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  total  national  T^ealth;  and  in  1S6C, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  Tar,  they  still  fomr.ed  practically  one-h^=lf  of 
it.     But  ten  years  later,  in  1370,  des-:.ite  the  openir^g  up  of  the  TTest 
to  settlement,  the  e:^ansion  of  manufactures  under  the  protective  tariff 
ha.d  oeen  so  great  as  to  force  the  agricultural  percentage  cf  the  total 
^ealth  do-^i  to  only  28.7.    Hevie'Ting,  then,  the  grovrth  of  wealth  from 
1870  to  1920,  tT^o  facts  are  outstanding  and  suggestive.     One  is,  the 
enormous  increase  ;Thich  has  "been  going  on  at  a  considerably  varying 
ratio;  and  the  other  is  the  very  rema-'hahle  -arallel  hetireen  the  lines 
of  increase  of  agricultural  :-^ealth,  and  of  all  forms  of  T^ealth,  and 
therefore  the  constanc^r  in.  the  ratio  between  s gric^altural  Trea^lth  and  the 
grand  total.     The  increases  in  the  total  wealth  in  the  five  decades  have 
"been,  in  ro-Jind  numbers,  respectively  45,  4S ,  3S,  92  a^nd  70  per  cent; 
and  in  agric-'jJ.tural  wealth  as  represented  by  farms  and  farm  property, 
35.  5c,  27,  100,  and  90  per  cent',     ujtjls  while  in  the  fifty'years  faxm 
wealth  ha.s  increased  only  285  per  cent  against  292  per  cent  for  all 
forms  of  TTealth  —  not  a  significant  difference  —  it  has  of  late  been 
increasing  the  more  rapidly,  to  -rit,  190  per  cent  in  the  last  20  years 
against  only  152  per  cent  for  all  "_iinds  —  not  an  insignificant  differ- 
ence ► 

'•Turning  noTi  to  t"ne  ratio  of  farm  r-ealth  to  the  -hole,  it  appears 
that  it  r-as  as  vre  have  said  29.7  per  cent  in  1870,  27. S  per  cent  in 
1S80,  24,5  per  cent  in  1390,  23  per  cent  in  1900,  21.7  per  cent  in  1910 
(its  lo~est  point),  and  26.7  per  cent  in  1920.      That  farm  "ealth 
should  thus  £0  nearly  hold  its  o-m  is  the  more  —ort'n^-  of  note  because 
of  the  very  ma^rked  decline  in  the  proportion  of  rural  dwellers  to  the 
"-hole  popijilation.     To  go  back  no  further  tha.n  1900,  the  raral  population 
TP.s  then  So  per  cent  of  the  ^hole,  and  the  farm  -ealth  ~as  23  per  cent; 
in  1910  the  i-ural  population  had  declined  to  54.2  per  cent  and  the  farm 
^vealth  to  21.7  "sr  cent;  but  -hile  in  1920  the  rural  -population  had 
fallen  to  onlj"  43.5  r>er  cent,  farm  r'ealth  actually  rose  to  26.7  "-er  cent. 
Ihe  significance  of  these  figures  must  not  be  ignored.     It  is  indis- 
putable that  the  farms  a.nd  their  eauroments  are  as  valuable  as  ever, 
xliere  is  no  disastrous  decline  in  farm  values.     The  ratio  of  farm 
r^ealth  to  the  total  "ealth  of  the  conjmtry  is  as  high  now  as  it  ha.s  been 
in  this  generation.     The  trouble  is  that  tr-a,t  wealth  has  not  in  the 
la.st  fe—  years  been  a.s  rroductive  as  it  should  liave  been.     T7e  mast  rec- 
ognize that  as  a,  serious  trouble.     In  so  irr  as  it  lias  been  due  to  con- 
ditions of  T^eather,  or  to  the  industries  and  economics  of  other  co'on- 
tries  ~hich  are  either  our  customers  or  our  competitors,  it  mast  be  set 
do^  to  the  traditional   ' circ-omstances  beyond  our  control.'     In  so  f-^r 
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as  it  has  been  due  to  lack  of  organization  among  the  farmers,  it  is  to 
"be  corrected  "by  them.     Farm  T^ealth  maintains  its  due  proportion  to  the 
total  Y:'ealth;  and  the  profits  from  it  ought  to  "be  similarly  proportioned 
to  the  -profits  on  the  general  wealth  of  the  xiation." 

Land  Sales  .in  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (St.  Paul)  for  Mnrch  7  says:  " '^Then 

will  farm  lands  sell  freely  in  the  ma.rket  at  a  price  tha.t  corresponds 
to  normal  vrlue?  ^  This  question  is  frecrtiently  put  up  to  us  hy  "bnnicers, 
real  estate  men,  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  land* 
Oj-t  only  answer  is  tha.t  if  ^-e  ha.d  the  judgment  ovx  inauirers  ascribe  to 
us  we  could  malie  a  lot  of  money.    All  we  laiow  about  the  -jresent  prices 
for  farm  land  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  like  the  present  v^hen 
conditions  a.re  so  mach  in  fa.vor  of  the  buyer  a.nd  against  the  seller, 
Tfe  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  a  better  time  for  the 
wise  pr!.rchase  of  good  farm  land  than  right  now.     The  existing  favorable 
factors  in  the  la.nd  m-arket  will  not  necessarily  cause  b'oyers  to  r-agh 
into  the  market  even  though  they  co^jild  wrof  itably  do  so.     Land  sales 
have  been  at  a.  sta-,ndstill  for  three  j'ears  past  because  of  the  agricul- 
tural prostration  tr^.t  ne--^rly  wrecked  the  farming  business  of  the  T.'est. 
Farmers  have  ha.d  a  irightfriJL  scare  about  conditions  for  which  they  were 
not  responsible.     Baril^iers  have  Imd  a.  scare.     Investors  in  land  secur- 
ities such  a.s  the  insurance  com^oanies  have  been  frightened  to  the  point 
of  withdrawing  from,  -the  mortgage  m.arket.     Foreclosures  of  old  mortgages 
ha.ve  caused  a  bargain  counter  for  la.nd  values  that  is  the  chief  exist- 
ing attraction  for  such  land  tra.nsa.ctions  aiS  are  in  progress..  These 
discouraging  factors  in  the  land  m^arket  should  not  mislead  those  who 
are  chiefly  interested  in  the  future  of  land  values.    Land  values,  in 
our  opinion,  are  going  to  come  ba.ck  slowly  but  surely-     xhen  the  banl^s, 
insurance  com-oanies  a.nd  others  who  were  either  forced  or  frightened 
into  foreclosing  their  holdings  sell  out  their  bargauns  the  first  step 
will  be  taken  in  the  sta.bilizing  of  land  values.     Foreclosed  farms 
ha.ve  been  selling  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  v/ithin  the  past 
two  m.onths,     Th-is  is  a  favora-ble  sign.    Another  good  crop  year  with  fa.ir 
prices  will  give  a.  great  stimulus  to  land  sales.    A  contip.ua.tion  of 
good  business  will  also  help  greatly.     In  the  last  analysis  la^nd  V3l\ies 
will  increase  in  Just  the  proportion  tha.t  the  public  regains  corrfidence 
in  the  fundamental  industry  of  the  IJa.tion,  \vhich  is  agriculture* 

IJewsprint  The  Hew  York  Tim.es  of  ka.rch  7  says:  "The  proposed  parchaose  of 

Industry.  •    Cana.dia.n  paper  miills,  w^ter  pov/er  and  timber  lands  by  the  International 
?ax;er  Com:oany,  anno-anced  yesterday  in  dispa.tches  from  Montreal,  means 
nothing  less  than  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  the  American  news- 
print industry  to  Canada,  according  to  A.  E-  G-raustein,  the  recently 
elected  President  of  the  International  paper  Cor-ipany.     In  an  interview 
yesterday  with  a  reporter  of  The  lie--  York  Times,  Mr.  G-raustein  said 
that  the  trend  of  economnc  developments  in  the  past  tvjenty  years  has 
sho"'n  cleawT'^  that  the  future  of  the  net^rint  industry  is  in  Ganacda, 
Ai'ierican  paper  mills  which  can  not  comrjete  with  the  cheap  "^ood  supply 
arnd  continuous  waiter  power  of  the  Ga^s-dian  mills,  he  said,  will  have 
to  be  diverted  from  ne^^swrint  production  to  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Sheep  in  Canada       "The  best  mioney-naker  in  Gajaada  to-day  is  the  sheep  industry,'' 
said  Dr.  J.  H.  Crisda.le,  Dominion  Deputy  Llinister  of  Agricu-lture,  in 
an  a.ddress  on  the  agricultural  outlook  of  19?5.     "The  indications  are 
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that  the  prices  of  ivool  wil,l  he  higher  this  year  than  for  a  long  tine, 
for  the  supply  of  v/ool  is  dor;n,  and  the  supply  of  mutton  is  low.  The 
United  States  can  t?ice  all  that  Canada  can  supply  and  j^et  the  total  is 
the  sheep  flocks  of  the  Dominion  is  ahout  2,750,000  less  than  it  might 
eaaily  be.     I  have  never  yet  seen  a  flock  of  any  size  that  is  not  a 
money-maker."     The  sheep  industry  in  Canada  is  stated  to  have  "been  neg- 
lected for  a  long  time,  hut  during  the  last  year  imny  ranchers  and 
hreeders  avakened  to  their  opportunities  and  many  ner  estahlisbnents 
v-ere  formed.     The  fact  that  Canada  won  nine  championships  at  the  Chicago 
international  exhihition  last  yea.r  had  something  to  do  "'ith  it.  (n.Y. 

Times,  L:a.r.  10 )   

Section 

Department  of  In  an  article  "by  Ceorge  7.  Anderson,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 

Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  ^hich  appears  in  the  Mau-'ch  issue  of  The  Atlantic 

1  Monthlj^,  the  title  of  the  article  l^eing  "aoads  —  Motor  and  ^.pil'^ ,  the 
folloT'ing  reference  is  made  to  Federal-aid  road  v^ork:  "In  this  extensive 
i7ork  of  motor-roa.d  construction  ^-'e  h-^ve  heen  combining  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  taxation  a.nd  a.diiinist  ration.     Since  1916,  the  Federal 
Government  hns  appropriated  ahout  $600,000,000,  allotted  to  the  States 
on  a.  scheme  intended  to  contribute  to  a  real,  national  highivay  systegi, 
TLiis  combination  ladrly  and  effectually  recognizes  that  highv'ays,  orig- 
inally and  prrma..rily  for  loc^^l  use,  a^re  incre,^'/::  ingly  for  general, 
na.tiona.l  use.     The  national  '?^ork  is  c-:^rried  on  under  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Hoa.ds  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture.    A  study  —  not  very  pro- 
found —  of  the  methods  evolved  leaves,  ir.  general,  a,  plea.sant  impres- 
sion of  intelligent  and  sound  direction  and  administration.     The  Federal 
Bureau  seemis  to  hrve  rendered  efficient  a.nd  economical  service  in  r'ork- 
ing  out  the  many  difficult  nev  problems,  and  in  furnishing  in  the  States 
a.nd  its  subdivisions  suggestions  as  to  sound  methods  of  construction, 
maintenance,  a.nd  financing.     The  monthly  periodical,  Fuolic  p.oads,  con- 
tains data  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  officials  a.nd  road  engineers." 

Department  of         The  Outlook  for  March  11  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
Agriculture  Cliarles  La.throp  Pack,  president  of  the  jUiierican  Tree  Association:  "The 

2  O^atlook  does  a,  public  service  in  putting  the  article  ( 'Has  C^ir  Forest 
Service  "Cone  Daffy'''?')  before  its  readers,  for  the  discussion  that  is  - 
bo-^and  to  follo.;^  ^.^ill  introduce  the  needs  of  the  national  forests  and  the 
v'ork.  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  to  thousands  of  people.  Forest 
Protection  '.'/eek,  A^iril  27,  also  helps  direct  public  thought  to  the  for- 
ests.    In  my  opinion,-  The  Outlook  overlooks  the  imiaense  educational 
value  of  getting  people  into  the  na.tiona.1  forests  during  summer  outings. 
The  article  points  out  the  money  being  spent  b.}^  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  building  of  roads.     In  Europe,  ^.^here  they  r,ra.ctice  scientific  fores- 
try, t>emanent  g-ood  roads  are  essential  to  non-wasteful  continuous  ofjer- 
at  ions.     These  roads,  then,  serve  a  double  r;u:"pose,  for  thej^  also  Tjcrmit 
the  tourist  to  get  into  the  camos  provided  for  his  recreat,tion  —  camps 
^.liere  the  ranger  can  ^"atch  the  camp-fires.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no 
visitor  to  these  nationa.1  forests  goes  a.^^arf  without  ^.-ishing  that  ^-'e  had 
mo"e  forests  every^"liere.     '.Te  in  this  co-o-iitry  ai-e  in  the  f irst-rea.der 

•  stage  of  our  forestry  educa/oion.     There  is  only  one  way  to  attain  the 
things  The  'O^atlook  would  like  to  see  done,  including  the  Forest  Service, 
and  that  is  to  have  sufficient  public  o^oinion  behind  the  demand  for  such 
things.  ...  Let  us  remember  ths.t  tme  conservation  means  use,  Fecreation 
is  a  by-'jroduct  of  real  forestry  a.s  pra.cticed  in  Fu-ropean  coimtries.  ... 
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The  Outlook  points  out  that  ten  million  people,  according  to  the  Eore^- 
Service  report,  visited  the  national  forests  during  the  year.     I  wich 
the  figure  T/as  fifty  million  instead  of  what  it* was.     Then  we  would 
have  fifty  million  people  who  knev-  at  least  a  little  hit  ah  out  these 
things  and  we  would  hc?.ve  fift^^  million  people  who  would  he  demanding 
constructive  forestry,  which  means  a  timher  crop  every  year  commensur- 
ate with  our  needs." 


Section  4 

lv'L^^.IGT  OUCTATIOITS 

Farm  Frodu^cts         Mar.  10;  Chic-go  hog  prices  closed  at  $14  for  the  top,  hulk  of 
sales  $13.60  to  $13.90;  mediui-n  and  good  heef  steers  $8.40  to  <ai.?5; 
hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.35  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $6.25  to  $8.65; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10.25  to  ^^14;  fat  lamhs  $15  to 
$17.75;  feeding  lamhs  ipl5.50  to  $17.25;  j^earlings  $12.25  to  $15.50  and 
fat  ewes  $6.75  to  $10-75. 

Be'-;  York  saxked  I;o-and  'Txiite  potatoes  $1.05  to  $1.40  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  90^  to  95/i  f.o.o,  F.ochester.     Maine  sacked  C-reen 
Mountains  $1.25  to  $1.50  in  the  East;  hulk  stock  55^  to  60;!^  f.o.h. 
Presque  Isle,     IJe^.-^  York  Danish  tyr^e  cshhage  mostly  $10- 'to  S15  hulk  per 
ton  high  as  $20  in  a  few  markets;  ^plO  f.o.h.  Rochester.    New  York  yellow 
onions  ranged  $2.50  to  $3.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $2 .50 
to  $2.60  f.o.h.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6  to  $7  per  harrel 
high  as  $7,50  in  Chicago.     Eastern  York  Imperials  $6  to  $6.75.  Best 
Florida  tom.atoes  sold  at  &5  to  $6  per  six-ba,sket  carrier,  original  pack. 

G-rain  prices  auoted  Fehruary  10:  llo.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.80  to  $2.08.    No,  2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.90  to  $1,93.    Kansas  City 
$1.80  to  $1.87,     No.  3  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.84  l/2.    No.  2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.83  to  $1.84  l/4;  Kansas  City  $1.79  to  $1.86.    No.  3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  $1.17;  No,  3  mixed  corn  Minnea-oolis  $1.10  l/2  to  $1.11  l/2. 
No..  2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.17.    No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1..24  1/2  to  $1.26  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.15  l/2  to  $1.18  l/2;  St.  Louis 
$1.18  to  $1-19.    No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.24  l/2  to  $1.25.    No.  3 
white  corn  Chicago  $1.19  l/4  to  $1.13  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.18  to  $1.19. 
No.  2  ^-/hite  corn  Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.17.    No.  3  white  oats  Chicago 
48  3/4/^;  Minneapolis  45  3/4  to  46  l/ 4^;  St.  Louis  51  l/2  to  52/^;  No.  2 
white  oats  Kansas  City  51  l/ 2^. 

I'iiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  spot  markets  advanced  3 
points,  closing  at  25.96  per  Ih.    Ne-  York  March  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 4  woints,  closing  at  25.71ji.   (pre-^ared  03/  Bri.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


ndus trials  and 
j^a.ilroads 


Average  closing  price 
20  Industrials 
20  P. .p.  stocks 
(7all  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  11) 


'.Car.  10, 
122.62 
98.58 


Ivlai 


9, 
124.33 
99.50 


Mar.  10,  1924 
97.21 
80.61 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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lAHM  CMSUS      ^        The  press  to-day  states  tha,t  first  statistics  of  the  1925 

quinquennial  census  of  agriculture  were  announced  March  11  "by  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  has  established  a  record  compiling  the  results  of  the  car- 
vass  hegun  about  January  1.    In  the  previous  decennial  censuses,  six  months  have 
elapsed  before  the  first  statistics  were  completed.    The  results  announced  were  for 
Trinity  and  Sierra  Counties,  California,  and  Piscata.ou.is  County,  Maine.    The  Cali- 
fornia counties  showed  a  decrease  in  the  nwber  of  farms  hut  an  increase  in  acreage, 
/o'nlt^of^''^^^.''  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  with  a  total  of 
^^,04^,856,  and  Sierra  an  increase,  with  a  total  of  $1,688,650,    piscataouis  County, 
Maine,  showed  an  increase  in  the  numoer  of  farms  hut  a  decrease  in  acreage,  while  th 
value  of  land  and  buildings  showed  an  increase,  their  total  being  $5,278,  S53. 


CHICKSII  EM-        ^      A  IJew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  tha.t  the  embargo 
BASGO         against  shipping  live  chickens  into  ITew  York  from  certain  States  where 
a  disease  of  chickens  is  said  to  have  prevailed  will  probably  be  al- 
tered soon,  Health  Commissioner  Monaghan  anno-^anced  March  11,    He  said 
that  at  the  ^ Board  of  Health^s  meeting  next  TVednesday  it  is  planned  to  remove  the 

Iowa , 
.11  be 

_  _     ^  .   _  _  'go  be- 

fore, he  said.  These  changes  by  the  ITew  York  Board  will  make  the  live-chicken  em- 
l>argr^  uniform  throughout  the  States  of  Ivew  York  and  ITew  Jersey,  Dr.  Monaghan  added. 


aM-SIAS^BMS  ^  1.  Topeka  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  Kansas  • 

JAPANESE  Senate  March  1:1  passed  a  Japanese  exclusion  bill,  whiah  now  goes  to  the 
Governor*  It  prohibits  Japanese  from  owning  or  leasing  land  in  Kansas, 
Previously  the  Senate  had  disapproved  the  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


lOinDOU  WOOL 
MARKET 


A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Marcxi  12  states  that  a  good 
selection  amounting  to  7,927  bales  was  offered  at  the  wool  auctions 
March  11,    The  market  was  steadier  and  there  was  better  competition  at 
unchanged  rates.    Withdrawals  were  again  freouent. 


EUQEIffi^^MEYER  Eugene  Meyer  was  renominated  yesterday  by  President  Coolidge  as 

KENOMIIUTED  director  of  the  War  Einance  Corporation,  according  to  the  press  to-day- 


"^"^n^^  Under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  introduced  in  Uie  Senate  March  11 

AbSOCIATIOITS^  by  Senator  McKellar,  the  Eederal  Trade  Commission  wo.\id  be  directed  to 
investigate  the  number  and  nature  of    open-price  associations,"  to  what 
.  extent  they  maintain  uniform  T)rices  and  whether  they  are  engas'ed  in  ac- 

tivities in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,     (Press,  Mar,  12.)' 
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Section  2 

Bakery  Merger  An  editorial  in  Modem  Miller  for  Fe"bruary  28  says:  "The  Purity 

Bakeries  Corporation  recently  organized  is  this  week  publishing  the  de- 
tails of  the  financing  and  3rganization, . . .The  "benefits  of  this  merger 
are  outlined  to  the  public.     It  will  be  noted  that  these  twenty-five 
merged  bakeries,  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  outline  a  more  econom- 
ical purchasing  system  a.s  one  of  the  advantages.     They  see,  too,  oppoi^- 
tunities  for  expansion  ^because  40  per  cent  of  the  baked  g  ods  consum-ed 
•     in  the  United  States  is  still  haked  in  the  home  by  the  housewife,  '  The 
Government  census  just  issu.ed  indica.tes  that  the  housev/ife  still  halves 
65  per  cent  of  bal^ied  goods  consumed  and  the  baker  bakes  o5  per  cent. 
This  may  strengthen  the  hakers'  case  a„s  'opportunity  for  expansion.' 
But  these  mergers  seem  to  ha^©  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  baking  industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  industrial  developments  that  came  with  a  rush  and  finds 
most  of  the  larger  plants  receptive «    The  independent  with  a  few  ovens 
is  the  one  who  looks  askance  at  the  proceeding.    The  little  family  baker 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  lea.st  worried.     To  kee-o  up  with  these  mergers 
requires  alertness.     It  is  causing  shift  and  dislocation  in  flour  trade, 
but  so  far  no  real  case  has  been  made  'out  that  it  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consumer." 

Farm  Women  Three  prize-essays  by  women  on  the  subject,  "Why  I  Like  to  Live 

in  the  Country,"  appear  in  The  Country  Gentlema;n  for  March  14.  An 
editorial  on  the  contest  in  the  same  issue  says:  "The  three  announced 
prize  winners  and  the  fifteen  specia.l  awards  were  selected  from  nearly 
3,000  essays  submitted  by  farm  women  living  in  every  State  and  in  Canada 
Three  reasons  for  liking  to  live  in  the  country  stand  out  preeminent, 
not  only  in  the  essays  of  the  eighteen  winners  hut  also  in  all  the 
others:  The  beauty  of  the  co"iuntry.    The  unsurpassed  advantages  of  the 
country  for  children.    The  farm  woman's  partnership  with  her  husband. 
Many  wrote  of  the  friendliness,  the  neighborliness  of  country  living; 
others  told  of  its  freedom  and  the  breadth  of  its  lif e ... .Radio,  motor 
cars,  electric  lights,  running  water — all  the  conveniences — were  listed 
as  present-day  country  advantages;  and  the  fact  that  sons,  daughters 
and  hushands  as  well  were  safe  from  the  lure  of  the  city^s  white  lights 
was  written  of  a  great  many  times.    Only  one  woman,  out  of  the  nearly 
3,000  who  wrote,  said  that  she  did  not  like  to  live  in  the  country.,.." 

The  essay  winning  the  first  prize  follows:  "The  qua.litios  which 
appeal  to  a  wife  and  mother  for  happy,  wholesome  living  in  the  country 
are  many.    First  in  their  order  I  would  place:  Companionship.    The  farm 
home  is  a  spot  where  father,,  mother,-  sons  a-nd  daughters  may  live,  work, 
play  together;  where  all  may  dwell  in  mutual  helpfulness  and  love. 
Security,    Banks  may  fail,,  stocks  may  tumble,  the  business  world  go  mad. 
hut  the  roof  over  our- heads,  the  acres  about  uSj  remain  our  own.  With 
industry,  frugality  and  prudence  we  are  assured  a  comfortable  living 
and  a  competence  for  old  a.ge.     Trite  sentiments  these,  yet  they  signify 
all  the  difference  "between  tranquillity  and  tragedy.    Abundance.  Where 
man,  working  harmoniously  with  nature,  can  produce  that  which  provides 
for  his  maL.teria.1  needs  and  ministers  to  his  higher  aspirations.     I  love 
to  enter  my  storeroom  where  in  shining  rows  stand  the  jars  filled  with 
the  products  of  rr^r  labor;  with  shelves  and  "bins  full,  with  pure  milk, 
golden  honey, '  new-laid  eggs^  meat  and  the  flesh  of  fo?/ls,  I  have  the 
"best  and  freshest  of  food  for  my  table.     Let  King  Winter  rave  and  mass 
his  forces  against  my  Castle  of  Home;  we  are  provisioned  against  a  siege. 
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I  have  leisure  to  meditate,  time  to  read  aiid  digest  good  "books,  joy  in 
my  flowers,  my  garden,  my  'beSoy  chiclis;  f ree^-hearted  hospitality  to  dis- 
pense to  all  v7ho  come  "beneath  my  roof  tree;  true  neigh"borliness  to  "bcstovr 
and  to  receive  in  hours  of  need.     Mine  to  live»  to  love,  to  Tvorlc;  to 
watch  the  pageant  of  the  smiset,  to  rest  at  eventide,  to  ?7alk  "beneath 
the  friendly  stars,  to  sweetly  sleep;  to  plant,  to  tend,  to  reap,  and 
through  it  all  to  lock  'through  l^Iature  up  to  ITature-s  0-^:5 d,  *  and  to  feel 
His  vital  and  susta-^ining  presence  enfolding  me  and  those  I  love.  These 
are  the  joys  croming  the  lot  cf  the  fa^rmer-s  wife."   The  author  of  this 
essay  is  Hrs.EveVv^  S,Belville,  Sunny  Crest  Parm,  Tracy,  liinn, 
Germany  The  ITew  York  Times  of  Inarch  11  reTDorts  an  interview  with 

Alanson  E.  Houghton,  retiring  Am'bassador  to  Berlin,  who  has  heen  appoint- 
ed American  Aii"bassa\or  to  the  Co\;j:t  of  St.  James,  and  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  March  10,    The  report  says  in  part:  "Mr.  Houghton 
praised  Dr.  "v^alther  Simons,  who  h^.s  "been  confirmed  "by  the  Reichstag  as 
President  ad  interim  of  the  German  Rep-a'blic,  succeeding  the  late 
President  Ehert.         have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Simons,'  he  said, 

and  emphasized  the  loss  Germany  had  sustained  in  E"bert's  death  'It  is 

largely  owing  to  IToert  that  Germ.any  is  what  she  is  to-day v    But  that 
Germany  will  continue  with  the  peaceful  and  economic  development  that 
E"bert  had  out  lined,  I  ha.ve  no  douot.''    When  },!r,  Houghton  was  asked  if  he 
thought  there  was  a  possi"bility  of  a  return  to  monarciiy  in  Germany  he 
said:        don^t  think  that  element  is  there  at  all.    In  twenty  or  thirty 
years  some  one  may  'bring  up  that  issue,  "but  it  doesn't  ezist  to-day.'  He 
said  the  division,  in  the  Fteichstag  was  'economic  rather  tha.n  political,' 
with  the  conservative  group  lined  up  against  labor, ...  .Mr,  Houghton  said: 
'Germany  is  making  a  rapid  economic  recovery.    A  year  ago  .last  Christmas 
there  were  "between  1,000,000  and  1,250,000  unemplc^yed  in  Berlin  alone. 
Last  Christmas  there  were  only  50,000.    A  year  ago  last  Ciiristmas  there 
were  in  the  Reich  approximately  12,000,000  unemployed.    Last  Christmas 
there  were  only  400,000.     That  result,  of  course,  has  "been  accomplished 
largely  by  the  JDawes  plan-     I  don't  think  you  can  find  anywhere  in  Germ-argr 
any  sane  "body  of  men  not  in  favor  of  the  Dawes  plan.    Germany  is  going 
through  with  that  program  in  earnest.    Wages  are  going  up  ouickj.y.  In 
one  month  they  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.    The  cost  of  living 
iiasn't  come  down  as  it  will  when  the  currency  is  re-estahlished  and  the 
people  get  hack  to  work.     The  whole  thing  is  to  get  them  "back  to  work,  ' 
Mr.  Houghton  said  the  money  situation  in  Germ^any  had  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  year,  as  was  shown  hy  interest  rates  of  approximately 
9  per  cent  now  as  against  from  40  to  50  per  cent  a  year  ago.     He  said  he 
had  no  dou"bt  that  C-ermany  and  Prance  sooner  or  later  wculd  negotiate  a 
commercial  treaty.     Germans  apparently/  were  not  putting  much  money  into 
Russia,  he  said,  and  he  further  expressed  the  firm  coLiviction  that 
Germany  never  would  "become  sovietized.-' 

Jewish  Parm.ers    ^     The  progress  of  Jewish  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Jewish  Agricaltural  Society,   Inc., of  ITew  York,  made 
public  March  10  by  Gabriel  Davidson,  general  mana^ger.    T^en  the  society 
wa.s  organized  a  qaarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  re-oort  says.,  there  were 
about  200  Jewish  farm  families  in  the  United  States  and  the  total  acreage 
tilled  by  them  was  not  more  than  12,029.     To-day  more  than  1,000,000  acre- 
are  under  cultivation  by  a  farm  population  of  more  tb^-n  75,000.  The 
value  of  their  holdings  is  placed  well  over  £100,000,000.    Every  State  in 
the  Union  now  has  Jewish  farmers,  the  report  sa.ys.     The  society  operates 
a  farm  loan  department  which  since  1900  hias  granted  7,441  farm  loans, 
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aggre.gating  84,762,000,    The  farm  la.oor  depprtnent  h?s  secared  e::ir'lo;,-:nei:\ 
for  15,355  Jevrish  young  men  since  1908  and  last  yea'r  it  pl?.ced  682  men. 
Many  of  those  pl-*"-ced  "bought  fanns  later.    The  farm  settlement  departinent 
gives  advice  and  guidance  to  those  Trho  desire  to  hvij  farrjs,  and  in  the 
pasc  seven  years  7^53"?  applicants  registered.     Farms  "vere  found  for  665, 
of  whom  3il  received  Icajis.    The  e^^tension  department  maintains  a-  staff 
of  Jet7ish  agricul-bora sts  rho  in  t-'enty-f ive  years  have  visited  7,510 
farmers  and  held  674  meetings,  field  days  and.  demonstrations .  Scholar^ 
ships  for  268  scr.c  and  da.ughters  of  Jewish  fa.rmers  ^ere  granted  in  the 
State  agric.-altij.r-l  colleges  cf  eleven  States.    Percy  S.  Strauss  is  presi- 
dent of  the  societv, 

iTegro  Migra-            An  editoria.l  in  The  iTeT^  Yorlc  Times  of  Ilarch  10  sa^/s:  "  Com:::enting 
tion  North    on  the  drift  of  negro  population  from  the  South  to  the  Ucrth  and  its 
concentration  in  grea.t  industrial  centers,  Mr,  Julius  Hosen?7ald  in 
yesterday's  Times  expresses  the  "belief  that  the  negro  exodus  *will  have 
a  "beneficial  effect  on  the  Hation. '     The  facts  of  this  great  northward 
treh  are  familiar.    According  to  the  1510  census  83  per  cent  of  all  the 
colored  people  in  the  co^n.try  r-ere  found  in  twelve  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Zentucks'  a.nd  Tennessee.    3:'  1920  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  79.5 
per  cent,  and  in  the  five  years  since  then  it  ha-s  undou'Dtedly  shown  a 
further  decrease,    rive  Southern  States,  headed  hy  Mississippi,  shovred 
an  actixal  loss  of  colored  por)\ilation  "bet^^een  1910  and  1920.    TTnereas  the 
negro  population  of  the  United  States  during  that  decade  increa.sod  "oy 
636,000,  only  100,000  of  that  increase  T7as  registered  in  the  South. 
Mr.  HosenraJd  finds  that  73  per  cent  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  ITorth 
a,re  domiciled  in  ten  great  industrial  districts.    Here  ^e  corifront  a 
familiar  prohlem.     It  is  a^ot  to  "be  more  acute  in  the  case  of  the  negro, 
"because  in  his  case  it  is  a  more  primitive  people  a.s  ^ell  as  an  agri- 
cultural people  that  must  nor  adaot  itself  to  the  Mgh  speed  and  pressure 
of  city  life.    The  negro  has  "been  moving  ITorth  under  a  dou"ble  impulse. 
He  has  "been  pushed  "by  discontent  -^ith  the  treatment  he  receives  in  the 
South,    He  has  oeen  pulled  "by  the  demand  for  la'oo  r  in  the  iTorth — .The 
"biggest  pro'Dlem  is,  after  all,  for  the  South.  ,  .Of  four  Southern  States 
rhich  ha.ve  registered,  the  largest  increase  in  negro  population,  three 
are  those  rhich  have  "been  making  ranid  industrial  progress — ITorth 
Carolina,  Texas  and  Ilorida.    Apparently  it  is  the  economic  pull  that 
counts  most  ^ 

»heat  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlemr:n  for  March  14  says:  "Last 

fa.ll,  rhen  rheat  prices  "bega.n  to  clim'o,  the  prophets  of  gloom  and  dis- 
aster T7ho  had  "been  fattening  at  the  fanciers'  crihs  declared  it  \7as  mere- 
ly a  political  trick  of  the  party  in  power  to  win  the  election.  The 
election  came,  the  votes  Trere  cononted  and  the  clamor  suhsided,  "but  T7he?t 
prices  kept  right  on  clim'ci  ng  until  they  crossed  the  t^T-o-'dollar  mark.-  — 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  rheat,  of  flour  and  of  "bread  has  caused  some 
manly  political  hearts  to  "bleed  for  the  poor  consumer.     Senator  Caueron, 
of  Arizona,  asks  for  an  investiga.tion  of  the  "bread  trust.    The  lahor 
politicians  demand  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  "be  investigated.  They 
insist  wheat  prices  were  made  "by  grain- exchange  speculators.    Humors  of 
a  congressional  investigation  of  the  3oard  of  Trade  are  said  to  have  "been 
responsible  for  the  slump  of  more  than  twenty  cents  a  bushel  during  ea.rly 
J'e"bruary.    3^ut  every  well-informed  grain  man  ^ill  insist  that  lack  of 
'  speculation  in  1923  was  responsi"ble  for  farmers  receivj.ng  les^.-  than  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  entitled  them  to  recei/e.    Tnenever  the 
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price  of  rrheat  gees  dona  the  farmers  are  sure  the  grain  ei:clianges  are  tc 
iDlexie*    TTrien  prices  rise  to  high  levels  consimers  s.re  sure  speculators 
are  to  hlcjne.    A  year  ago  the  oig-city  neTrspa'^ers  Trept  for  the  'Poor 
JarmerJ  '    ITcv:  ic  is  ^?cor  Conrrozier.  '    One  of  these  newspapers,  comment- 
ing upon  the  grain  situatio'i,  and  the  G-rain  Marketing  Company  in  2^£rtic- 
ular,  says:   'Cooperative  nariie-bing  is  one  thing.     Cooperative  monopoly 
in  "behalf  of  the  Tjheat  grorrer  against  the  American  consumer  is  another. 
And  the  American  people,  sooner  or  later,  Trill  oe  cr.iite  likely  to  dem^.nd 
facts  on  the  rhoie  grain  sit^aaticn.  ■     Fi^ench  politicians,  no  v^iser  than 
curs,  are  making  dssperate  attempts  to  control  the  -c-ri^e  of  cread  in  the 
interests  of  the  cons-amer.    A  hill  rras  introduced  in  the  Chamoer  of 
Deputies  to  tcke^a  census  of  all  ^iieat  to  -orevent  hoarding,  no  one  "being  \ 
permitted  to  retain  more  than  half  a  ton.     The  hill  provides  100,000,000 
frrncs,  S5,500jCQ0,  to  "buy  ?.nd  sell  rhep.t  cn  the  coen  market  and  control 
prices.    Tlia-'c  sum-^TTould  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  v^orld  grain  markets 
than  a  majn  rith  a  shovel  "H'ould  have  in  leveling  the  Hoclcy  l-'aantains .  3j.t 
it  is  interesting  evidence  hor  a  farmers'  monor^ol^'  of  -orices — if  such 
vrere  possiole'—rould  rouse  the  great  cons-aming  clp.sses  to  -oolitical  ac- 
tion.    It  troves  further  the  difficulty  anrr  ^overnr.8nt  Tould  enco'^onter  ir. 
undertaking  arbitrarily  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm  products." 

yTheat  Heport  An  editorial  in  The  TTall  Street  Journal  for  Llarch  11  seys:.  "Ac- 

cording to  the  Department  of  Agric^j.lt'Jire  the  au?n.tity  cf  Trheat  on  farms 
on  the  first  day  of  ilarch  T7as  under  114,000,000  "bushels  compared  rith 
133,000,000  a  year  ago.    plainly  this  indicates  a  fin^  position  in  the 
Hay  and  July  contracts  for  delivery  of  ^heat.    IJotTrithstanding  the  fact 
thr.t  the  crop  T7as  SC^COO.OOO  hushels  more  than  a  year  hefore  the  tot?l 
supply  cn  Liarch  1— that  on  farms j  the  visible  supply  and  in  country  mdll? 
and  ele^ratcrS'--Tras  xi^der  255,000,000  hushels.     This  T7as  45,000,000 
hushels  less  than  the  quantity  shorn  at  the  s?mc  date  last  year.  The 
figure  is  still  more  im^^ressive  rhen  it  is  recalled  that  last  year  the 
cuality  iras  poor  and  the  price  lor,  thereof'"  encouraging  the  feeding  cf 
if  irheat  to  livestock,  and  inducing  raste.     This  small  remainder  sho~:s  hoT7 

keen  has  heen  the  foreign  demand  for  our  rheat .     rlc"  mach  more  rill  our 
foreign  customers  t?ke  hetreen  nor  and  the  end  of  the  season?    The  first 
thing  to  consider  is  hor  much  can  re  Epa.re.    Assuming  a  normal  domestic 
disappearance  for  the  four  months  hetreen  March  1  and  June  50  there  roald 
remain  l:ut  90,000,000  hushels  of  rheat.     This  is  the  entire  supply  avail- 
ahle  for  export  and  to  provide  for  the  carryover.     '-Argentina  and 
Aijstralia  no:^  are  at  the  height  of  their  shipping  season.     In  a  fer 
reeks  they  "ill  he  finished  and  rith  the  exce^^tion  of  a  little  from  Indir 
this  sunmer  the  main  sc^ajrce  of  supply  from  May  to  next  January  -rill  be 
the  united  States  and  Canada.    TTith  the  surplus  in  both  co^ontries  small 
it  is  not  to  he  empected  tli?t  foreign  interests  r-ill  f?.il  to  sec^are  -hat 
rheat  is  avail?hle.     Such  small  c?.rryover  as  ""^e  are  likel''  to  have  rill 
meke  the  ma.rket  still  more  sensitive  of  crop  ne^s  from  no~  ^j^itil  harvest  . 
time.     There  h?.s  not  yet  "been  sufficient  groring  reather  for  any  definite 
information  regarding  the  ""inter  rheat  crop.    Up  to  the  present  the  con- 
dition appears  iorer  than  a  year  ago.    17o thing  can  "be  s?id  of  the  spring 
rheat  of  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  ?s  it  has  not  even  heen  sorr^ 
yet,  and  even  -ith  good  groring  conditions  in  the  ea.rly  shammer  it  is  al~ 
rays  subject  to  the  menace  of  blight  and  rast  in  Aug-ast.    This  is  a 
possibility  but  not  a  certainty.    All  the  rheat  market  c^-n  be  assured  of 
at  present  is  that  -^e  rill  go'  into  the  ner  crop  year  c-"^  Jaly  1  "ith  a 
small  carryover  ajid  the  likelihood  of  a  good  rcrld  demand  in  the  summer.'' 
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Section  3 
MASIST  QIJOTATIOTTS 

Parni  Prodacts  MaPall:    T.bvt  Yorlc  sacked  Roiinl  Thibe  potatoes  ranged  $1  to  $1.40 

per  100  pounds  in  t,h.6  Iiia'Bt;  85;")  ir.o  90;;     .  o-"o^  Kocu3S  L.era    Florida  neF 
Spauiding  Boss  mor.t^y  -^IZ  to  $14  ^loi'  barrel.    l]r^r  Yo^k  jO^nj  sh  typ-fi  ca':- 
'ta^e     scuij  fair  (.)i3lity,  mcsblv  $9  ^3  $J5  hi7;h  as  $20  for  l}':^f?t  stock; 
$10  to         f-,o.'n,  PL0  3hes\:sr  =.     New  York  vellor  onions  $2„50  to  $3*00 
sacked  per  100  por.nds  in  eabtern  cities;  $2^50  i\oibn  ■'•L^cheBter «  ITev^ 
York  Baldr.ln  apples  ^6  to  $7  per  TDarrel,  top        $"",00  in  Chicago.  Flor- 
ida stranlDerries  in  pony  refrigerators  strengtliene.d  to  50,6  to  ?5p  qaart 
"basis  in  city  m'^et^s. 

Gblcago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.85  for  the  top  ard  $13.50  to 
$13.75  for  th?  V.ilkj  medinm  and  good  heef  steers  $8*6L^  to  $11>90-;  Imtchei 
co-;7S  and  heifers  $4.25  to  $10/>0;  feeder  steers  $6,25  to  $3.65;  light 
afid  medj.-um  we^  grit  veal  cal^'"es  $10,50  to  $14^  fat  larabs  $15  ro  $lv.  50* 
feeding  Isn^os  $15.::.0  t  >  s:i?c.3^-:  yearlings  $12.25  to  $15.50  and  fat  eires 
$6,75  tr^  $10.?'5. 

Closing  pri«".es  en       score  hntter:    Ee^j-  York  49/:;  Chicago  50/i: 
PhiladejLphia  cOp;  .BcstcG  4^0, 

Grain  pricet".  qv^oteri  March  11:    ilo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1>75  to  $2,03,.  red  wintei  St.  Lo:.is  $1,91  to  $1.94-    i^o.3  red 

winter  Chicago  $1.';^2  to  $'..B8.    :K"o.3  hard  nirter  Chicago  $1.?6  i/2  to 
$i,£-'};  iTo..2  hard  wjnter  St,  Loiils  $1.S0;  F.ancias  City  .$l.''l  to  .$1.66. 
Uo.3  mixed  c^jirn  i/j nnaapolis  $1.03  3/4       $1.09  3/4;  I;Io.2  ini-'sd  corn 
Kansas  C/ity  $j.,i4  -co  fc.i'",  jJo.4  mixad  corn  Chicago  $lo00  co  $i^i5.  jvo,2 
yeilcM^  corn  Xerjsas  City  $x.l5.    2To.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1/13  to  $1,22; 
Minneapolis  $1.13  3/4  to  $1,16  3/4;  St.  Lcnis  SI. 18.    ITo.3  vThite  corn 
Ghicsgo  $1,18  1/2  lo  $1.21;  St.  Lonis  $1.19.  ITo.3  77hite  oa"S  Cliicago  48' 
to  49/S:,  Minneapolis  45  l/4  to  45  3/4/^;  St.  Louis  51  1/2  to  52<^;  Kansas 
City  cl  l/2.i, 

iviiddli?ig  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  dr-^n  14  points 
closing  at  25,82/  per  lb,    iTew  York  March  future  contracts  dovn  18  rcintio 
closing  at  25*53;!:.   (Prepared  hy  3u-  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

Industrials  and    A-^^erage  rlocing  price      Kar.  11,  Mar*  10,  Mar»  1,1,  1924 

Railroads  20  l-)dnstrials^  123.2o  122.62  97.31 

20  P..H.-  stocks  9S.87  98.58  80.93 

(Wall  St..  Jour.,  Mar.  12.)  . 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LIVESTOCZ  T'he  greatest  need  of  the  livestock  industry  this  spring  is  f  i- 

XluT'lISTRY       nancial  help  to  replace  the  cattle  on  the  ranges  and  increase  the  "breed- 
NUEID  ing  herds,  Conoissioner  Cooper,  of  the  Federal  pam  Loan  Board,  declared 

March  12  on  his  return  from  a  tour  of  the  agricultural  sections  a.t  the 
Bequest  of  President  Coolidge.    Mr.  Cooper  is  convinced  that  all  "branch- 
es  of  the  agricultural  industry  are  moving  fonrard  satisfactorily,  except  livestock, 
'trhich,  he  asserted,  although  the  slovrest  to  recrover  from  the  depression,  struck  bot- 
tom some  months  ago  and  is  nor:  on  the  upgrade.     He  attrihuted  this  improvement  to 
several  factors:  Pirst,  there  is  ample  credit  available  immediately  for  use  in  fi- 
nancing the  industry  generally.     Second,  virtually  all  hanking  institutions  in  the 
farming  areas  noT7  regard  cattle  loans  as  safe  and  are  supplying  im^oortant  help  to  it. 
IThird,  depletion  of  the  ranges  and  the  general  liouidation  of  livestock  have  reduced 
the  number  of  co.ttle  in  all  sections  and  the  future  of  the  industry  is  "brightened  "by 
the  evident  future  requirements  of  meat.     ilr.  Cooper  was  accompanied  by  A.  C.Tilliams , 
a  member  of  the  board.   (Press,  Mar.  IS.) 


ITOBACCO  A  Lexing-oon,  Ky. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Karch  13  states  that 

MOITSY  slightly  more  than  $6,000,000  is  to  be  distributed,  beginning  Ivlarch  IS, 

by  the  Euriey  Tobacco  G-ro'^7ers '  Cooperative  Association  to  toba,cco  grorers 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  TTest  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Virginia,  in 
final  pa^rment  for  the  1922  crop.     The  payment  ^ill  be  the  fourth  and  final  on  the 
crop,  the  second  handled  by  the  association  after  its  organization  in  1921.  Checks 
T7ill  be  sent  to  105 ,  OCOiJmsmbers . 


BANAITA  A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  13  states 

PREPERMCE    tha.t  a  resolution  '^a.s  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Council  ivlarch  12 

urging  the  Government  to  apply  to  the  British  authorities  for  Imperial 
preference  on  Smpire-grom  bananas.     The  object  is  to  create  a  bigger 

market  for  Jamacian  bananas  in  G-reat  Britain  and  to  encourage  competition  against 

foreign  shipments . 


LIYIEG  COST  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  12  states  that  the  cost  of 

m  PEAIJCE      living  in  Paris  is  noT?  more  than  five  times  greater  than  before  the  Trar. 

This  is  sho"77n  by  figures  compiled  by  the  General  Statistics  Service  on 
forty-five  commodities.  Tnile  the  index  n-'omber  in  July,  1914,  was  100 
it  was  represented  in  December  by  518  and  in  Janraa.ry  by  525. 


HOOVER  SEES  Business  conditions  in  the  country  were  never  more  favorable  than 

BUSII\TSSS       at  present  for  continued  prosperity,  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Hoover. 
STABILITY      who  March  11  predicted  ^< reasonable  stability''  in  industry  for  the  cominr 
s\}jiiiner.     The  indications.  Secretary  Hoover  said,  point  neither  to  a 
slump  nor  a  boom  in  business,  but  toward  a  stability  that  is  based  on 
and  inspires  confidence.     (Press,  Mar-  12.) 


^-:arch  15,  1925 


Section  2 

Beef  Pro-  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  liprch  10  saj^s:  "Since  tho  -nrar  'oeef 

duct  ion         distribution  has  "been  revolutionized,   in  the  opinion  of  an  eiroert, 

James  E.  Poole,  rrriting  in  the  Agricultural  Eevie^  (Kansas  City, Mo.) 
Heavy,  fat  heef,  he  reports, has  become  unpopular  and  the  grass  "product, 
even  ^^lien  cucted  lo'"  to  the  consumer,  finds  a  steadily  narroiring  output, 
especially  ^-hen  cornfed  beef  is  plentiful.     He  finds  an  explanation  for 
the  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumr^tion  of  this  meat  product  in  the 
superiority  of  pork,  no^r  that  the  latter  has  been  standardized.  Di- 
minished production  rill  be  a  boon  to  those  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, he  thinks.     The  per  capita  consunption  of  beef  has  increased  from 
58  pounds  in  1919  to  62  l/S  pounds  in  1924,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is 
little  probability  of  restoring  it  to  the  figures  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  about  85  pounds .Fifteen  years  ago  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
pork  "v^as  11  poujids  less  than  that  of  beef,  no-w  it  is  about  21  pounds 
greater  than  the  latter.     In  fact,  the  popular  demand,  he  finds,  has 
^ switched^  from  the  beef  of  carcasses  weighing  700  pounds,  031  more,  to 
that  of  carcasses  weighing  450  to  650  pomids .    This  change  in  the  pop- 
ular demand  has  taicen  place  within  a  fe\-^  years,  and  inanir  producers  have 
not  yet  awakened  to  it*  to  their  own  detriment.    Further;-:.ore :   'The  day 
has  passed  -"hen  beef  cattle  can  be  profita.bly  carried  into  the  three 
and  four- year- old  stage.    Hot  Only  is  the  incidenta.1  overhead  eiroense 
prohibitive,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pay  four  yea.rs '  tazes  on  a  bullock 
even  if  consumers  wanted  heav^'  beef.'    Porecasting  from  these  and  other 
observations  of  the  course  of  the  beef  nnrket.  Mr.  Poole  prophecies  tha.t 
beef  'tonnage'  will  be  substantially  less  this  year  than  it  was  in  1924; 
that  excess  production  of  heavy  corn-fed  cattle  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  corn  situation,  the  considerably  reduced  amount  of  last  year's  crop; 
the  cost  cf  beef  to  the  consumer  is  already  high,  so  that  any  material 
advance  may  restrict  cons-ainption. .  .  In  the  opinion  of  this  expert,  better 
times  are  ahead  for  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  cattle,     'A  new 
set  of  conditions,'  he  observes,   'is  developing  with  respect  to  live 
cattle  and  dressed  beef.    Hides  and  by-products  have  appreciated,  and 
every  short  ru.n  of  cattle  discloses  underlying  strength,  indicating 
that  cmTent  production  is  going  into  consumption  promptlj^. 

Crop  Production       Southern  Planter  for  March  15  says:  '^Under  the  i^resent  condi- 
tions of  high  cost  of  labor,  high  cost  of  farm  implements,  high  coct  of 
fertilizer,  high  cost  of  everything  used  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  crops,  fa.iiners  can  not  hope  to  ^^roduce  economically^"  unless  thej; 
can  obtain  high  acreage  fields.    Paj^ners  should  bear  in  mind  that  to 
prepare,  plant j  cultivate,  and  ha^rvest  a  crop  of  corn,  j^ielding  twenty 
bushels  per  ©ore,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  as  many  miles  as  if 
the  acre  yielded  sixty  bushels.    To  produce  sixty  bushels  of  corn  from 
three  acres,  yieldilng  twenty  bushels  each,  requires  three  tim.es  as  much 
wallcing  or  riding  as  it  does  to  produce  sixty  bushels  from  one  acre. 
The  difference  between  a  twenty  and      sixty  bushel  corn  cro-o  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  soil.     Those  farmers  who  consistently  follow  a.  program  of 
sell  impro/ement  and  who  use  fertilizer,  lime,  manure,  and  legujiies  are 
the  ones  who  are  producing  sixty  bushels  instead  of  t-^enty  and.  these 
are  the  farmers  who,  with  increased  yields,  a,re  reducing  labor  cost  and 
are  therefore  receiving  greater  net  profits.     Let  us  urge  our  farmers 
this  year  to  plant  fewer  acres  but  strive  for  greater  yields.  let 
the  production  of  fa.rm  products  in  bushels  and  pounds  be  greater  than 
ever  before  but  produced  on  fewer  acres  at  less  cost  and  consequently 
a^t  a  greater  profit.    There  is  another  very  important  advantage  derived 
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from  high  acre  yields  nnd  th-t  is  in  the  qaalitv  of  products  which  are 
produced.    This  oetter  quality  also  T:ill  add  to  the  net  profits  Tdc- 
cruse      better  price  is  !^lra.ys  ^aid  for  high  ouality  products.  FeT^er 
a.cres  a.nd  higher  yields  per  acre  are  the  important  features  in  economi- 
cal pnd  profitable  production." 

Farm  Profits  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  March  12  says: 

"Vaiether  the  cot^  or  the  hen  is  :::ia.n's  best  friend  may  be  a  purely  specu- 
Irtive  question.    According  to  cenB.us  figures  just  issued  from  Vfeshing- 
ton,  the  CO'-'  has  the  *^eight  of  the  arga^nent  on  her  side.    In  1923  the 
great  American  co'r  ga^-ve  us  1,583,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  besides  huge 
quantities  of  cheese — about  a  half-billion  pomids — and  condensed  a,nd 
evapora.ted  ::iilk  on  a  prodigious  scale.     The  biennial  check-up  on  milk 
Pdid  butter  production  sho'''S  a.  34  per  cent  increase  over  1921.  Since 
mir.:  ?nd  butter  are  among  the  chief  foods  and  fr.tteners  of  ::-ian  and  the 
sole  containers  of  one  of  the  essential  vitamines,  the  other  being  in 
the  custody  of  the  eggs  of  the  hen,  the  cot7  is  not  only  a  stead^'^  bene- 
f abator  but  equal  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  made  upon  her  by 
our  gro'^'^ing  population.     Commercially,  of  course,  she  ranlcs  rell  toirard 
the  top  in  the  list  of  the  great  industries.'^ 

An  editorial  in  The  Coiuitry  G^ntlemnn  for  March  14  says:  "The  most, 
reliable  inf orroa.tion  available  indicates  that  farmers  of  the  NorthTjest 
a.re  safe  in  increasing  someT;^hat  their  acreage  of  flax  this  spring.  T7ell- 
informed  paint  men  declare  thpt  an  increase  of  10,000,000  bushels  over 
last  yearns  crop  -ill  not  materially  affect  lorices  ne^^.t  fall.  Their 
estimate  of  the  country *s  flaxseed  reauirements  for  1925  is  45,000,000 
bushels.     This  estimate  is  based  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  year's  build- 
ing program  and  the  need  of  paint  for  long-neglected  old  buildings. 
Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  situation  is  the  poor  flaxseed  har- 
vest in  the  A-rgentine  ^hich  rras  concluded  only  a  feir  T7eeks  ago.  Esti- 
mates ;jut  the  shortage  someirhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000 
bushels,    llomx^lly  the  rrorld  crop  is  about  130,000,000  bushels*  The 
Argentine  harvest  tliis  year  reduces  this  normal  by  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent.     Since  practically  all  our  flaxseed  imports  comie  from  the 
Argentine  it  is  obvious  ttia.t  any  that  comes  over  our  tariff  Trail  this 
year  "ill  come  at  a  stiff  price,  and  v-ill  not  depress  the  domestic 
ma.rket .    Plax  groT?ers  in  this  country  irill  alrays  receive  best  returns 
if  they  do  not  supply  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  domestic  require- 
ments.    Tae:f  then  receive  the  benefit  of  the  tariff.     If  they  produce 
much  more  they  are  obliged  to  sell  on  the  ^,7orld  ma.rket  Trhere  the  price 
is  far  loTTer.    T/liile  a.  slight  increase  in  acreage  seems  justifiable 
this  spring  there  is  certain  disaster  ahead  if  the  increase  is  as  great 
as  it.  v^a.s  last  year." 

Grain  Market-  Jolm  P.  Perjielly  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  "The  Crovernment 

ing  and  the  Grain  Pxcha.nges"  in  Coi^merce  and  Pin8.nce  for  March  11.     He  says: 

"Por  the  first  tim-e  in  over  four  years  the  gra.in  exchanges  of  the 
couatry  noT7  seem  fairly  safe  from  the  danger  of  radical  legislation 
T7liich  might  th^-eaten  their  existence.  .  .The  present  administration  a.p- 
pears  convinced  of  the  fundamental  so'ujidness  of  our  existing  grain 
msTketing  m^.chinerjT",  and  there  is  little  dispute  on  this  Question  among 
thinl-iing  students  of  economics.     To  the  impartial  observer  it  is  evident 
that  the  ma.rketing  costs,  in  the  crse  of  rheat  and  corn,  are  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  agricjilt^aral  staples.    A  little  clear  thinking  Trill 
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sriOT7  the  irrelevr-cr  of  rtt?C--in£ 


:^rain  exclienses  on  the  ssround  tha.t 


the  far:-ier  receives  onl^  thirt'-  cents  of  the  dolls r  T.hich  the  consui-er 
spends  for  ore3,d.    A  :::ach  truer  picture  of  the  situation  is  contained  in 
the  st?tei::ent  that  of  the  dollar  '"hich  the  flour  iv.iller  spends 
the  farmer  receives  ninety  cents,  the  railroads  seven  cents,  rnd  the 


for  "heat 


^:rain  e~chrn^es  three  cents.    The  vjrrc: 


2idin;:  of 


distrioution  costs  in  ta 


handling  of  floui^  and  coix-ieri?!  "bread  :::2al':es  the  shr,re  received  "d^  the 
farmer  appear  roich  si-jialler,  hut  tliis  lia,s  absolutely  no  connection  T-ith 
the  grain  exchange  probleri.    ".re  can  state,  therefore,  ':Tithout  undue 
dog-^atisn,  th-a-t  the  gredn  exchanges  ha.Ve  justified  their  e:;istence  froLi 
the  vierpoint  of  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  Having 
na.de  this  stater^ent,  it  does  not  follo-^  that  these  organisations  are 
necessarilj:-  a  la,r  unto  theinselves,  and  that  they  are  not  subject  to  an;r 
for-n  of  goverriinental  regulation  or  control.    Xaat  the  grain  men  of  this 
country''  :aist  re-lize  is  that  regulation  does  not  necessarily  mean  con- 
fiscation, a.nd  tha,t  the  t^o  questions  mast  be 
different  planes.    One  ca^i  grant  that  the  slo"-  evolution  of 
enclia.nges  has  "roduced  marheting  r.^'chiner^'  more  efficient  and  more  bene— 
ficia.l  to  the  farmer  than  could  be  hoped  for  through  cooperative  or 
government:^!  a.gencies;  and  yet  one  could  still  looh  ':"ith  favor  on  the 
idea  of  regulation  -  nd  control. ...  Since  the  grain  e::change;.is  a  natural 
monopoly,  there  folloT?s,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  railroa^ds,  the  necessity 
of  Government  supervision.    If  the  grain  emchange  is  to  be  granted  the 
right  of  establishing  minima:n  commission  ch^-rges  the  farmer  axist  have 
some  a.ssurance  that  these  charges  are  not  ercessive.     Certain  tentative 
steps  ha.ve  already  been  tahen  in  this  direction,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  accomolished,  so  as  to  give  greater  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 


s cussed  on  entirely 


yet 


.0  no  na/r: 


er.istin-: 


machinery.    At  mresent,  G-overnnent 


control  e:rbends  to  the  licensing  of  rrarehouses,  the  supervision  of  grades, 
and,  under  the  Capper-Tincher  lar:,  the  supervision  of  all  tra.ding  in 
grain  futures.    Instead  of  having  all  these  separate  goverrm^ental  bodies, 
better  results  could  be  acco'^iplished  by  co-ordinating  all  control  into 
the  hands  of  one  bod^^  lilsie  the  Interstate  Comerce  Comrhssion.  This 
central  committee,  perhaps  under  the  cha.irmanshi2:  of  the  Secretar}"  of 
Agriculture,  should  liave  the  porer  to  license  all  existing  grain  en- 
changes,  and  to  grant  licenses  to  an.y  nea-  ones  for  ~hich  a  definite  need 
TTas  shoa-n.    It  -ould  bring  abaut  a  greater  uniformity  in  ma.rheting  pro- 
cedure, and  elimina,te  u.:inecessary  costs.    This  committee  rould  mahe 
constant  investigations  into  ::3a,rheting  conditions,  and  remedy  any  lacl^ 
of  proper  co:-petition.     It  "ou.ld  serve  as  a  court  of  appeals  for  farmers 
and  dealers  7-ith  alleged  abuses  to  coiirplain  of,  snd  -rauld  have  full 

authority  to  enforce  its  decisions  '..-^t  present,  the  grain  dealers  are 

fighting' strenuously  agsinst  all  forms  of  C-overnment  regalations,  partic- 
ularly a^.inst  the  supervision  of  »fu.tures*  trading.    This  attitude, 
under  existing  circujastrnces ,  -ou.ld  ?n-pee,T  to  be  a  ver^-  shortsighted  viea- 
of  the  sit^aation.    Zvery  grain  dealer  and  every  sound  economist  is  fully 
aa^are  of  the  economic  value  of  the  hedging  ^orocess.    It  is  ea.sy  to  prove 
that  marhetina  costs  are  less  noa-  tajrn  tliey  vere  during  the  ^ar  yhen^all 
future  trading  a-as  susaended.    It  is  also  clear  that  future  trading  in 
TTheat  and  corn  permits  the  ha.ndling  of  these  cereals  on  a  narrorer  margin 
than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  farm  comaodity  lil-ce  barley,  for  "hich 
no  hedging  ma^,chinery  enists.    At  the  same  time,  every  student  of  the 
nroblem  is  ecuallr  a-^are  of  the  speculative  abuses  -h.ich  accomoany  all 
dealing  in  »futures.»     It  is  the  rritcr»s  conviction  that  thi s ^  aovernnent 
su-oervision  has  crea.ted  a  more  a-holesome  atmosphere  in  the  grain  ma.rhets 
irithout  causing  any  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  marketing  machinery.  This 
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law  has  not,  as  is  clctnea  oy  some  of  its  proponents,  "been  a'ble  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain  to  the  formers,  nor  has  it  disclosed  evidence 
of  any  coinhination  for  the  manimilation  of  grain  prices  to  the  detriment 
of  the  farmers.     The  mere  "oresence  of  G-overnment  supervisors  on  the 
e-chT'nges  seems,  ho"7ev9r,  to  ha.ve  ]nad  the  effect  of  lessening  the  spec- 
ulative element  in  the  trading,  and  to  have  cheched  the  repetition  of 
any  of  the  so-caJled  »de?ls^  in  the  options,  so  prevalent  in  previoas 
years*     Instead  of  fighting  this  principle  of  G-overnm.ent  supervision 
and  re;galation  the  gr?in  erchenges  ^:ould  do  ^ell^  to  aid  in  carrying  it 
out  to  its  logic- 1  conclusion.     The-_-mere  fact  that  G-overnment  super- 
vision hp.s  disclosed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  fut^are  trading  does 
not  mean  that  all  -puhlic  re^gajLation  irrast  be  abandoned.    There  is  nothing 
sa.cred  ahcrat  the  nature  of  grain  exchanges  which  should  eiienrpt  them 
from  the  type  of  control  Tvhich  has  been  e:^t ended  over  other  public 
service  industries.     Gox^ernment  reguJation  of  the  proper  kind  -^ould  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  grain  trade  as  it  rould  to  the  farmers  and  the 
public.     =Tlie  legitimate  gra.in  dealer  has  everything  to  ga,in  and  nothing 
to  lose  from  a  public  control  which  would  protect  this  proper  interests 
as  well  as  free  the  industry  from  dangerous  a.buses*^ 

Haw  Silk  An  estimate  of  the  world »s  mroduction  of  raw  silk  in  1923,  which 

Production    has  just  been  com^oleted  in  London,  is  66.7  million  pounds,  as  compared 
with  63.70  million  pounds  in  1922,  according  to  advices  just  received 
by  the  Ba^rjkers  Trust  Gomioar^-  of  ITew  York  from  its  British  information 
service.    The  figares  for  1924  are  not  yet  coi:?olete.    Of  the  1923  outmt 
Europe  contributed  17  l/4J^,  and  of  the  1922  output,  121l/2;o.     The  Near 
East  in  each  year  contributed  2  l/2-o,  China,  about  24  l/2;^,  while  Japan 
in  1923  gave  5&jb  aM  in  1922,  594,    India,  and  Indo-Ghina  together  only 
contributed  each  j^ear  about  200,000  poimds,  a.n  insignificant  part  of 
the  grand  total.    According  to  the  Banl^ers  Trust  Gompany^s  authority, 
the  t^.-^o  factors  of  importance  in  the  silk  market  are  Japan  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  Aijerica  as  a  consumer.    The  transactions  of  these  two  fix 
values  in  the  world *s  ma.rkets.    i^^.:er ica  is  taking  over  99fo  of  Japan *s 
e:qoort,  and  in  addition  picks  from  the  best  lots  produced  elsewhere. 
i:uerica  consi-uaes  nea^rly  20^  of  the  ^-^orld's  total  output,  and  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  as  Prance  which  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  silk 
goods,     Italy  procuces  nearly  95p  of  European  raw  silk,  while  France 
uses  equ.a.l  to  about  70;S  of  its  weight,  or  12;^  of  the  wDrld^s  totaJ. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  use  amounts  that  are  becoming  nearly  equaJ.  Ear 
behj-nd  comes  England,  ~ith  a.  consumption  equal  to  about  1  l/2 fo  of  that 
of  America,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tha,t  England  is  second  only  to 
.  America  as  a  consuaer  of  silk  goods,  taking  over  oOfo  of  the  total  ex- 
,    .  ports  of  Ercnce,  Switzerland  and  Italy  combined. 

Yale  Perfect-  A  ITew  Ha-.ven  dispatch  to  thje  press  of  March  12  states  that  the 

ing  Sour       development  of  Bacillus  Acidophitus  in  milk,  which  professor  Metcimiksiff 
Mill'-:  Bacil-  some  years  ago  hailed  as  the  secret  of  long  a.nd  healthy  life,  after 
lus  e:rperiments  in  the  Balkans,  has  reached  the  stage  where  cultures  are 

being  distributed  thrau.ghout  the  country.    This  was  disclosed  Lia.rch  11  b^' 
professor  Leo  H.  Eettger,  Professor  of  Bacterid og;^'  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  who,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  including  Dr.S.  A. 
Chepliu  of.  Syracuse  University,  ha,s  been  developing  the  bacillus  for 
about  ten  years,    professor  Rettg-er  pointed  out,  howevei-,  that  experi- 
ments were  fa.r  from  coi:];;oleted  and  that  while  tests  had  proved  "extremely 
gratifying"  he  would  avoid  any  claims  until  the  experiments  were  fully 
'oroved. 
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MASKSu?  qiJCTATIOFS 

Farm  Products  Lfer,  12:     Ch.icp.go  hog  prices  closed  at  914  for  the  top  and  $13. 5 C 

to  $14  for  the  bulk.    Mediuni  aid  good  "beef  steers  $3*^65  to  $11  .VS; 
"butcher  cors  and  heifers  $4,40  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $6^25  to  $8.75; 
light  and  -ediuin  T7eig>i.t  veal  calves  .$10.50  to  $14.50;  fat  Ip'ibs  $15,25 
to  S17.50;  feeding  laribs  $15.50  to  S17.35;  veea-lings  $12,25  to  $15o50 
and  fat  eTres  $6.75  to  $10,75. 

IT 677  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  ranged  $1  to  $1.40  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  niarkets;  85^  to  95/^  f  .o,"b.  Rochester.     Old  stock 
ceVo^ge  very  T^^eak  in  the  East,    l^e^  York  Danish  tvpe,  some  ordinary/, 
sold  mostly-  at  $8  to  $15  "bulk  per  ton,  hest  arorond  $18^  f.o.h,  sales  £8 
to  $10  at  Rochester.    HeTT  Y'orli  3aldT-^in  apples  slightly  -r-eaker  at  $5.50 
to  SG.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Sa.stern  York  Iinperials  $6.50  to 
$7.00  in  Baltimore. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:    Nev:  Yorl^  48  1/24;  Chicago  49/5; 
Philadelphia  4S'^;  Boston  48  1/2/^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Maxch  12:    ITo.l  dark  northern  I^injieapolis 
$1,73  to  ^.01;  170.2  red  T7inter  Chicago  $1.90  3/4;  3t.  Lcrj.is  $1.94; 
Kansas  City  $1,76  to  $1.84.    iTo.2  hard  izinter  Chicago  $1*80  l/2; 
St.  Louis  $1.81;  Kansas  City  $1*71  to  $1.85.    lTo.2  ini:-ed  corn  Chicago 
$1.25  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1*15.    lJo.3  yellor  corn  Chicago  $1.18  1/2  to 
$1.20  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.16  to  $1.19;  Minneapolis  $1.11  1/2  to  31.14  1/^2. 
Ho. 3  TThite  corn  Chicago  $1.20  to  $1.21;  St.  Louis  Si,  17.    :To,5  -kite 
oats  Chicago  48  1/2  to  49  l/2/5;  St.  Locals  D2t;  Kansas  City  51  I/2/; 
Minneapolis  44  7/3  to  45  Z/S^, 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  STDOt  ina.rkets  dorrn  40  point? 
closing  at  25.42j4  per  lb.  Ner:  York  March  future  contracts  doim  43  point 
closing  at  25.10/b.  (prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr-  peon.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  Drice  Mar,  12,  Mar.  11,  Mar.  12,1924 

Railroads                  20  In&astrials'  124.50  j 25-26  97.55 

20  R„p.  stocks                     99.65               'Sa^S?  81.05 
(iTall  St.  Jour,,  Mar.  13.) 


V  A 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a& 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AG-?JCUijTUiLA.L  Senator  Eeed,  of  Missouri,  March  13  introduced  a  resolution  in 

MA.CHINEEY      the  Senate  directing  the  Federal  Trade  CorDmission  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  expert  of  agricultural  irachinery,  and  its  alleged  sale 
aoroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  United  States,   (press.  Mar.  14.) 


EXPOHT 


POULTRY  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  emhargo  ol 

EIvffiARGO         shipments  of  live  poultry-  was  lifted  in  two  more  States  March  13  T/hen  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  announced  that  Ne^  Jersey  and  Io?7a  fo^l 
will  nov7  he  accepted »    Four  States  out  of  the  original  t^^elve  are  still 
affected  "by  the  emhargo— Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 


HEIviP  PEST  IK  A  Manila  dispatch  to  the  -jress  to-day  states  that  an  unknovrn  hemp 

PHILIPPHJSS  disease  has  destroyed  the  entire  crop  inland  from  Almargo,  on  the  Island 

of  Samar.    The  Bureau  of  Science  is  rushing  assistance.    A  cfaarantine  has 

heen  declared* 


FLOWER  aPOWBTG  A  Broimsville ,  Te:r.,  dispatch  to  the  r^ress  of  M9-ch  14  sta-tes  th^.t 
FOR  PSRFUivSRY  tests  vrill  "begin  soon  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Trhich  may  establish 

there  the  extensive  gro?^ing  of  'I'i'ild  flovrers  as  material?  for  perfumery. 

Jande  Heron,  of  Orange,  H.Y*,  with  the  hacking  of  Austen  Colgate  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  will  e£~ 
taolish  an  experimental  ranch  and  hegin  planting  flowers  rich  in  perfume-making  qaai- 
ities.    The  cheap  Mexican  lahor  will  he  a  marked  asset,  he  believes,  in  the  success 
of  the  ■ander taking.    Huge  collections  of  Texas,  wild  flowers  have  "been  sent  hy 
^ir.  Heron  to  Colgate  &  Co.,  and  tests  with  these  have  aroused  their  interest.  The 
profits  in  :naterials  from  rich  oils  and  perfumes  is  su.ggested  oy  the  maxket  price  of 
one  ingredient,  oil  of  mint,  which  has  gone  from  a  quotration  of  $1»50  a  po-'jjid  to 
$15  within  a  comparatively  short  time* 


THE  GPAIIJ                 A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  tc^-day  describes  the  grain  market 
MARKEf         yesterday  as  follows:" It  was  Friday  the  Thirteenth — and  Black  Friday  for 
the  hulls  in  the  grain  ma.rkets.    They  were  hurisd  under  an  ava.lanche  of 
licfuida^tion,  short  selling  and  hedging  of  wheat  oy  foreigners.  Hews 
that  the  drought  in  the  western  and  southwestern  wheat  lands  had  "broken  broke  the 
back  of  the  hull  grain  market.    Rye  and  the  entire  cereal  list  went  down  in  a  range 
of  selling  prices  probably  hitherto  unequaled  for  a  day.    Talk  of  a  world  grain  shoit 
age  was  succeeded  by  advices  indicating  the  world  was  amply  supplied  for  the  present. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  such  conditions  prevailed  as  were  witnessed  yesterday.  ITot 
only  was  a  record  trade  on  but  the  declines  are  regarded  as  having  been  the  most 
drastic  known.    The  visions  of  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1,50  for  corn  which  ha.ve 
prevailed  in  many  quarters  for  months  vanished  and  ma.ny  of  the  recent  buyers  helped 
along  the  decline  by  unloading  " 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  13  says:  "Hearty 

Census  Re-    commendation  is  due  to  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  promptness  with  which  it 
ports         is  issuing  reports  of  this  year's  quinquennial  census  of  agriculture. 

The  canvass  was  not  hegun  until  after  January  1.    Yet  now,  less  than  two 
and  a  half  months  after  that  date,  puhlication  of  the  results  has  "begun, 
with  a  prospect  of  its  completion  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  ever  "before 
This  achievement  is  of  special  value  at  this  time,  when  agricultural  inr- 
terests  are  much  to  the  fore  and  when  there  is  a  demand  for  all  possible 
,  information  concerning  them.    But  it  sets  an  example  which  we  must  hope 
to  see  generally  followed,  and  not  alone  by  the  Census  Bureau  but  also 
by  all  other  Q-overnment  agencies  issuing  statistical  and  other  reports. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  promptly  such  reports  are  published,  the 
greater  is  their  service  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Nation.  Their 
practical  value  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  decreases  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  time  ?;hich  elapses  between  the  collection  of  the 
statistics  and  their  publication.    They  will  always  have,  of  course,  a 
certain  value  for  occasional  reference.    But  their  utility  for  bearing 
upon  current  affairs  is  measured  by  the  promptness  with  which  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  need  them." 

Canadian  Wheat         Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  under  bond  during  the  week  ending  March 
Imports    7  totaled  15,000  bushels  as  compared  with  352,000  bushels  the  previous 
week,  according  to  a  Commerce  Department  report  of  Iv'Iarch  12. 

Corn  Situa-  The  Wall  Street  Jom-nal  for  Iviarch  13  says:  "'What  do  you  think  of 

tion         July  corn?'    This  is  a  question  a  subscriber  asked  this  newspaper.  Sup- 
pose the  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  then, 
Yankee- like,  answers  the  question  by  asking  another,   'What  do  you  think 
of  it?'    Present  price  of  July  corn  at  Chicago  ranges  between  $1.33  and 
$1.31,  compared  with  81  cents  a  year  ago.    That  makes  it  look  rather 
high.    Then,  too,  visible  supply  is  large  when  compared  with  last  year — 
almost  twice  as  large.    This  is  due  to  lack  of  demand  in  eastern  centers 
for  corn  for  feeding  purposes.     In  consequence,  the  cash  position  is  not 
good,  cash  corn  at  Chicago  now  selling  under  $1*25.    Also,  the  high  price 
seems  to  h-ave  checked  consumption,  as  the  amount  that  has  disappeared 
since  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year — November  1— is  about  250,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  last  year.    On  the  other  hand,,  there  are  several 
features  that  will  have  a  countervailing  influence  on  the  market  this 
spring  and  summer.    A  year  ago  hogs  averaged  less  than  $7.25  per  hundred 
pounds.    At  that  price  farmers  could  not  afford  to  feed  corn  to  them.  In 
the  past  week  hogs  have  averaged  $11.75  and  have  ranged  as  high  as  $14. 
At  least  the  lower  grades  of  corn  can  be  fed  with  profit  now,  and  the 
hog  situation  is  likely  to  grow  tighter.    The  visible  supply  of  32,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  compares  with  19,000,000  last  year,  but  the  present 
supply  is  not  unusual.     In  1923itt  W8.s  27,000,000  and  in  1922  almost 
41,000,000.     It  usually  increases  through  March  and  then  there  is  a  rapid 
decline,  because  the  farmers  are  too  busy  to  deliver  even  if  the  roads 
are  in  passable  condition.    Before  the  July  future  matures  the  visible 
supply  is  likely  to  be  materially  smaller.    But  the  most  bullish  feature 
in  the  whole  situation  is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  corn  in 
the  country.    At  this  season,  two  years  ago,  the  farmers  held  over 
1,000.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  last  year  1,150,000,000.    This  year 
they  liave  less  than  302,000,000  bushels.    The  entire  supply  of  corn,  of 
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all  kinds  and  grades  and  in  all  positions,  on  farms  and  icu;  terminal  irark- 
ets,  is  abc-ab  G34,C00,00C  bushels,  whereas,  a  year  ago,  it  was  1,173,000, 
COO.     In  the  icur  winter  months  intervening  between  November  1,  1924,  am 
March  1,  1925,  the  amount  of  corn  that  disappeared  from  the  supply  was 
1,712,0003000  bushels.     v7e  still  have  eight  months  of  spring,  summer  and 
early  autunin  to  go  before  the  new  crop  year  begins.    ?or  that  period  the 
supply  of  corn  is  034,000,000  bushels.    These  are  the  facts.    What  do  yov 
thirik:  of  the  corn  situation?" 

Cotton  Indus-  "Although  described  as  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 

try  Conven^^  American  Cotton  Maniif acturers '  Association,  the  great  cotton  gathering 
tion  to  be  held  in  ITew  Orleans,  April  10  and  11,  promises  to  take  the  nature 

of  a  comprehensive  conference  of  representatives  of  virtually  every  line 
connected  with  the  production,  marketing,  disttilSution,  financing  and 
mamfacture  of  the  staple.    Among  the  elements  to  be  represented  are 
cottcn  growers,  cotton  merchants,  bankers  and,  indeed,  many  allied  in- 
dustries, instead  of  only  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  as  in  days  past. 
This  idea  is  both  logical  and  practical.    The  great  cotton  industry, 
with  its  innumerable  ramifications,  is  of  importance,  not  to  the  spinner 
and  manufacturers  alone  but  to  the  entire  Hation.     The  many  component 
factors  in  the  great  industry  thus  will  be  brought  together  for  inter- 
change of  problems  and  suggestions  for  their  solution,  and  for  the  out- 
lining of  ways  and  means  to  improve  the  industry  from  every  angle*" 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Mar,  12.) 

Farmer  Loans  Farmers  of  the  United  States  now  are  using  $60,835,421  of  Goverrr- 

ment  money  loaned  them  thorough  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  it 
was  disclosed  March  12  in  figures  made  public  by  the  Treasury.  Direct 
loans  amounting  to  $4,206,931  and  rediscounts  aggregating  $2,688,045,  it 
was  shown,  were  made  by  the  credit  banks  during  January,  the  last  month 
for  which  reports  were  complete.    The  credit  bank  at  Louisville  was  the 
only  institution  that  had  no  discount  operations  in  January.    The  banks 
at  Springfield,  Baltimore  and  Columbia  each  handled  total  loans  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  in  the  month.    Direct  loans  outstanding,  classified  accord- 
ing to  commodities,  and  rediscounts,  classified  according  to  borrowing 
organizations,  were  set  forth  as  follows:  Direct  Loans — Cotton, $11 ,913,- 
500;  tobacco,  $21,650,121;  raisins,  $4,000,000;  wheat,  $1,724,366;  pranes, 
$1,222,750;  canned  fruit,  vegetables.  $427,146;  peanuts,  $200,462;  rice, 
$349 5,774-  other, ,  $148,647.    Rediscounts — Agricultural  credit  corporations, 
$9,643,878;  li%-estock  loan  companies,  $8,640,216;  State  banks,  $744,740; 
savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  $151,644;  national  banks,  $18,177. 
(Press,  Mar.  13.) 

Pood  Costs  Changes  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  cities  covered  in  the  survey 

by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  decreases  in  17  out  of  19  cities 
during  the  period  January  15 — February  15,  according  to  a  statement  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  Llarch  11. 

Pood  Slogan  of         "Phone  For  Food"  will  be  the  slogan  of  the  Rational  Wholesale 
National  G-ro-  Grocers'  Association  in  its  campaign  to  increase  the  sales  of  basic 
cers  commodities,  according  to  A.  R.  Blish,  a  representative  of  the  national 

organization,  who  spoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the  nineteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania,  IJew  Jersey  and  Delaware  YTholesaler  Gro- 
cers' Association  March  11  at  Philadelphia.     The  campaign  for  telephoning 
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for  food  was  devised  after  two  years  study  "by  a  special  committee,  and 
in  places  where  it  has  been  in  operation  sales  have  more  than  tripled 
in  one  year*     It  was  asserted  that  not  only  is  the  phone  method  of  order- 
ing a  convenience  to  the  "buyer,  "but  it  cuts  doi,?n  the  overhead  of  store-* 
keepers  and  allows  them  to  transact  more  "business  with  a  smaller  numher 
of  clerks.  (Phila, Ledger,  Mar.  12.) 

Freight  Rates  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  12  says:  "In 

the  new  edition  of  his  ^Elements  of  Railway  Economics'  Sir  William  M- 
Acworth  says:   *  Speaking  in  round  figures,  the  average  passenger  in  Eng- 
land is  carried  two  miles  for  the  same  price  he  pays  for  one  mile  in 
America.    The  average  ton  of  freight  in  America  is  carried  two  miles 
for  the  same  price  as  is  charged  for  one  mile  in  England. '    Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  carry  a  little  more 
than  ten  times  as  many  tons  one  mile  as  passengers  one  mile  and  it  "be- 
comies  apparent  how  greatly  the  comparison  favors  this  country.  English 
and  Am-erican  passenger  fare  averages  are  ^oth  affected  "by  the  comrautaticn. 
travel  of  the  great  cities,  the  English  probably  more  than  the  Ameridan, 
and  there  is  a  greater  volume  there  than  here  of  short  haul  holiday 
traffic  th^t  naturally  concentrates  in  full  train  loads  at  stated  periods. 
Accepting  Sir  William^s  comparison,  it  follows  that  if  American  freight 
service  were  charged  at  English  rates  the  annual  freight  revenues  of 
United  States  railroads  would  be  something  like  $3,800,000,000  greater 
than  they  are.    Vi/ith  all  allowances  for  differences  in  nature  of  services 
and  average  haul  the  North  American  continent  gets  the  cheapest  trans- 
portation service  in  the  world.    Fortunately,  the  fact  is  now  realized 
at  home  as  it  never  was  before  and  those  who  honestly  believe  that  farm- 
ers or  manufacturers  or  any  other  class  of  citizens  are  being  *  exploited^ 
by  the  railroads  have  dwindled  to  a  comparative  handful....." 

Horse  Popula-  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  March  14  says:  "In  the 

tion         past  four  years  the  number  of  horses  on  the  farmiS  of  the  United  States 

has  fallen  from  19,766,000  to  17,589,000,  a  reduction  of  2,177,000.  These 
are  census  figures.    For  a  long  time  people  have  said  that  the  automobile 
and  the  truck  seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  horse  population.  7?hat 
they  failed  to  appreciate  was  the  fact  that  horses  in  this  country  are 
kept  till  they  die  of  old  age  or  m.eet  Mth  accidents.    ?/e  do  not  send 
horses  to  the  meat  packers,  as  they  do  in  Europe.     Since  1920,  horses 
have  been  dying  rapidly  of  old  age  arid  many  of  them  have  not  been  re- 
placed.    Horses  have  been  cheap  because  people  did  not  have  use  for  all 
of  them.    The  effects  of  automotive  vehicles  are  now  coming  to  light.  The 
next  five  years  are  likely  to  see  further  great  redu.ction  in  the  number 
of  horses — even  to  below  15,000,000.     Certainly  there  will  be  a  shortage, 
especially  of  heavy  workers.    Many  farmiers  who  might  prefer  horses  will 
be' forced  into  motor  farming.    All  this  is  plainly  to  be  read  in  the 
census  figures .    It  means  within  the  next  five  years  much  higher  prices 
for  good  horses  and  a  boom  in  power  farming.     Once  the  number  of  horses 
drops  below  farm  needs,  and  that  time  seems  almost  in  sight,  it  will  be 
five  years  at  least  before  a  start  can  be  madfl  to  correct  the  shortage. 
In  the  meantime  motor  farming  may  achieve  such  a  vogue  that  the  horse 
will  never  come  back  to  his  old  place  in  agriculture  J' 
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Potato  Snibargo         The  Hamilton,  Cutario,  correspondent  of  The  Florists  Exchange  for 
in  Canada     March  7  says:  'L-lt  last  the  inevitable  hias  happened  in  Canada.     One  thou- 
sand tons  of  potatoes  norr  afloat  or  just  landed.  Trill  apparently  "be  the 
last  that  T7ill  go  from  this  Dominion  to  Great  Britain  for  a  period  ad- 
mittedly indefinite.    For,  to  malie  quite  sure  that  the  British  producer 
is  protected  from  the  beetle  pest,  the  doors  are  sh^at,  "bolted  and  barred 
against  potatoes.    Following  so  closely  the  similar  embargo  a^inst  Amerz. 
can  potatoes,  it  does  not  require  more  than  ordinary  understanding  to 
realize  that  there  is  something  more  than  beetles  at  stalce  in  the  action 
tal'.en.     It  is  understood  th^t  the  United  States  offered  an  official  inr- 
spection  of  consignments  and  certificates  of  freedom  from  disease  and  in- 
festation, being  quite  loud  in  their  declarations  that  the  embargo  couJd 
not  be  justified.    And  now  both  the  gro77ers  and  the  department  officials 
here  in  Cajiada  are  up  against  a  condition  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  -cut- 
fcrti::nate,  for  potato  eicporting  T7as  opening  up  a  ne^j  line  of  trade  betrree:; 
this  country  and  G-reat  Britain.    One  aspect  of  the  77hole  matter  is  that 
at  least  some  of  the  members  of  the  Insect  Fest  Board  have  been  using 
their  best  efforts  to  try  and  stop  the  ban  no^'  put  on.    The  position 
would  be  full  of  humor  rrere  it  not  so  serious.    For  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties it  has  been  urged  that  great  care  is  t allien  in  grading  and  marking 
Canadian  potatoes,  ezamination  being  conducted  by  two  C-ovemment  inspect- 
ors.   T7e  seem  to  recall  the  same  kind  of  arg'jment  put  up  by  European 
shippers  of  nursery  stock  and  vre  remember  ho77  adam^-nt  was  the  board  both 
here  ajid  in  the  United  States  to  all  these  arguments.    The  boot  is  now  on 
the  other  foot  and  it  pinches.    Further,  it  is  said  and  with  perfect  ac- 
c^aracy,  that  dozens  of  certificates  have  been  received  from  British  potato 
importers  testifying  to  the  healthy  character  of  the  Canadian  produce. 
The  British  authorities  come  back  with  the  reply  that  the?/  are  only  pui>- 
suing  the  same  action  which  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  followed 
without  hesitation,  when  the  wart  disease  was  feared,  and  for  our  edifi- 
cation it  is  recalled  tliat  on  one  such  embargo,  all  the  consigrmients  on 
the  water  were  ordered  to  be  dumped  into  the  sea,  whereas  the  Canadian 
shipments  on  the  ocean  when  this  emba.rgo  was  instituted  were  to  be  allowec 
entrj'-. .One  feature  of  this  kind  of  embargo  is  now  being  felt  in  TTestern 
I  Canada,  where  the  fruit  growers  are  cut  off  from  the  Australia-  market 

because  that  colony  fears  the  carrying  of  fire  blight  on  the  fruit.  Yet 
is  it  q;j.ite  well  established  that  this  particular  pest  is  never  distri- 
I  buted  on  frij.it  but  has  to  be  carried  in  some  other  way.    British  Col-'jmbia 

I  is  suffering  the  loss  of  the  Au.stralian  market  for  its  apple  crop  through 

this  embargo.    And  yet  an  ins-nector  in  th^.t  ^^er:^  province  is  the  author 
•      of  this  statement:   *Those  who  a.re  inclined  to  criticize  plant  quarantine 
regulations  should  bear  in  mind  one  very  important  detail — th^t  of  t'neir 
first  na^tural  duty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption.'    This  insular  doc- 
trine applied  to  Australia  proves  that  it  is  right  and  British  Col-'umbia 
just  has  to  take  things  as  they  come  and  try  to  smile.    How  if  this  f fur- 
ther step  should  be  tal-ien  by  Great  Britain,  ana  Canadian  fr^ait  were  ex-- 
eluded  because  of  the  danger  of  carrying  San  Jose  scale  and  other  apple 
pests,  all  of  which  can  be  carried  on  fruit      what  wo^old  become  of  the 
great  fruit  industry  of  Carjada?    And  wha^t  is  likely  to  hjappen  to  the 
nurserymen  growing  fruit  plants  by  the  hundred  thoiisand?    Yet  among  these 
are  to  be  found  the  worst  sinners  in  their  attitude  towards  this  socalled 
theory  of  protection.     It  is  to  be  hoped  th^at  the  uotato  jolt  will  cause 
us  to  pause  and  serio^usly  consider  if  educa.tion,  the  providing  of  m'utual 
safeguards  by  way  of  inspection,  and  above  all,  international  respect  ajid 
confidence,  would  not  be  better  by  far  th^n  the  unfortunate  method  now  in 
operation." 
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Section  3 
MHICET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar. 13:    l\Few  York  sacked  Hound  TTnites  ranged  $1  to  $1.40  per  100 

pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  around  85^  f  .o.b.  Rochester.    IJew  York 
Danish  type  caohage,  some  ordinary  weak  at  $3  to  $15  hulk  per  ton,  high 
as  $13  for  best  stock  in  Baltimore;  mostly  $8  f .o.b,  Rochester.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  steady  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  top  of  $7.50  in  Chicago. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes  stea.dy  to  firm  at  $2^25  to 
$2c65  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Florida  fancy  tomatoes  ripe  and 
turning,  original  pack,  firm  at  $5,50  to  $6.50  per  six  basket  carrier  for 
best  stock. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.10  for  the  top  and  $13.60  to  $14 
for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $6.90  to  $11,75;  butcher  cows 
and  heifers  $4.25  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $6^25  to  SB, 75;  light  and  medium 
weight  veal  calves  $10.50  to  $14;  fat  lambs  $15.25  to  $17*50;  feeding 
lambs  $15.50  to  $17.35;  yearlings  $12.25  to  $15,25;  fat  ewes  $10,50  to 
$14. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter!    New  York  48/^;  Chicago  48/^; 
Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  48  l/4^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  March  13:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.60  1/2  to  $1,87.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.80;  Kansas  City  $1,58 
to  $1.79.    No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.68  to  $1.70;  Kansas  City  $1.61 
to  $1.72;  No, 3  h^ard  winter  Chicago  $lo64  l/2.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Ka.nsas 
City  $1,07  to  $1»08;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.12  i/2;  Minneapolis 
99  1/2  to  $1.00  1/2.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.12.    No. 3  yellow 
com  Chic-go  $1.13  to  $1.16;  Minneapolis  $1.04  I/2  to  $1.07  l/2;  St.Louiti 
$1.11  1/2.    No. 3  white  corn  Chicago' $1.13  l/2;  St,  Louis  $1.11  l/2;  No. 2 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.09  to  $1.10.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  1/2  to 
46,^^;  Minneapolis  40  to  40  I/2/;  St.  Louis  48  to  48  l/2p;  Kansas  City  48 
to  49/i. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  -spot  markets  advanced  1 
point,  closing  at  25, 4S/  per  lb.    New  York  March  futu.re  contracts  ad- 
vanced 5  points,  closing  at  25.15/4,   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ, ) . 


Industrials  and  Average  closing  price       Mar.  13,        Mar.  12,         Iviar.  13,1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  123.25         124.60  98.25 

20  R.Pu.stocks  98.96  99.65  81.31 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  14.) 


